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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1845,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  chosen 
a  Committee  to  take  such  measures  to  establish  a  Journal, 
as  the  Organ  of  the  Association,  as  they  should  deem  expe- 
dient. S.  S.  Greene,  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charles  North- 
end,  anc^W.  H.  Wells. 

At  the  second  meeting,  1846,  the  following  Report  was 
made,  and  Resolutions  passed : 

Mr.  Greene  rose  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  publishing 
a  Journal.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed a  year  since,  and  as  the  Committee  were  fully  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  publication  should  not  be  com- 
menced without  an  extensive  patronage,  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing Report: 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a 
Teachers'  Journal,  would  respectfully  report  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  them: 
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Resolved,  That  the  true  interests  of  the  profession,  and 
of  the  cause  of  education,  require  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers'  Journal. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
Association,  with  discretionary  power  to  establish  such 
Journal,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  subjecting  the 
Association  to  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  that  this  Com- 
mittee act  as  an  editorial  committee  in  conducting  it." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Swan  moved  that  the  subject  be  recommitted 
to  the  same  Committee,  with  discretionary  powers ;  when 
the  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  us  and  the 
Committee,  and  the  following  circular  sent  out : 

Boston,  December  5, 1846. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association,  to  establish  a  Journal  as  their  organ, 
hereby  certify,  that  they  have  made  arrangements  with 
William  M.  Cornell,  (who,  in  addition  to  several  years' 
experience  as  a  practical  Teacher,  has  also  received  a  med- 
ical education,  and  whom  we  consider  well  qualified  for 
the  work,)  to  edit  a  Journal  to  be  called  the  Practical  Edu- 
cator and  Journal  of  Health.  It  will  be  devoted  to  Phys- 
ical, Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Practical  Education,  and  also 
show  the  relation  of  the  Laws  of  Health  to  the  School 
Room.  It  will  be  published  monthly,  in  thirty-two  large 
duodecimo  pages,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  to  subscribers, 
payable  invariably  in  advance. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association,  having  done  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions,  we  invite  the  members  to  send  in 
their  names  to  Mr,  Cornell,  No.  12  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  that  some  estimate  may  be  made  as 
to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  issued  at  the  commencement 
of  the  volume.  « 

We  also  request  them  to  aid,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
in  procuring  subscribers.  All  business  letters  should  be 
post  paid.  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

SAM'L.  S.  GREENE,  Chairman. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  we  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  conducting  the  Journal. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS.  O 

We  have  given  up  the  miscellaneous  part  of  this  Journal, 
and  placed  that  Title  which  indicates  the  prominent  idea 
of  the  work,  first.  On  commencing  this  work,  we  feel  that 
a  weighty  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  us,  and  as  the  edi* 
tor,  we  are  thankful  that  the  Committee  of  the  Massa? 
chusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  are  to  be  our  col* 
leagues  and  assistants.  Having  had  some  experience  in 
teaching,  we  shall  endeaver  to  aid  those  devoted  to  this 
calling,  advocating  those  views  which  aim  at  the  systematic 
and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers,  from 
infancy  up  to  manhood.  We  would  state  that  in  this 
Journal  the  subject  of  Education,  in  a  broad  sense,  will 
recicve  our  attention  somewhat  upon  the  following  plan : 

1.  Physical  Education..  Under  this  head  we  embrace 
every  thing  thatrelates  directly  to  the  development,  growth, 
strength,  and  substantial  health  of  fhe  body.  The  applian- 
ces are  both  preventive  and  remedial ;  but,  under  right 
management,  mostly  the  former.  The  great  and  golden 
condition  of  humanity  — "  sana  mens  in  sano  corpore  " — 
cannot  be  reached,  till  far  more  right  things  shall  have  been 
said  and  done  on  this  subject. 

2.  Moral  Education.  Withont  advocating  the  exclusive 
tenets  of  any  sect,  we  shall  endeavor,  from  time  to  time,  to 
set  forth  those  great  principles  involved  in  our  relations  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  which  are  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  our  race.  Indeed  we  shall  show,  that  a  right  moral 
condition  is  so  affianced  to  a  right  physical  condition,  that 
the  two  can  never  be  safely  divorced. 

3.  Intellectual  Education.  To  open  the  budding  intel- 
lect and  spread  its  beauties  to  the  summer's  sun,  and  enrich 
the  autumn  of  life  with  its  glorious  immortal  fruits,  is  the 
prolonged  and  unceasing  labor  of  the  professed  teacher, 
co-oporating  with  the  pupijl  himself.  All  we  can  aspire  to? 
is,  to  throw  out,  as  occasions  permits,  those  considerations 
which  may  serve  to  guide  and  to  inspirit  them  in  their 
toil. 

4.  Practical  Education.  By  this  we  intend  the  right 
direction  or  proper  application  of  all  the  powers  to  the 
practical  objects  and  duties  of  life.  A  vast  amount  of  cul- 
tivated talent  is  lost,  for  want  of  not  knowing  how  to  apply  it 
Indeed,  misdirected  talent  is  not  unfrequently  worse  than 
no  talent  at  all.  As  it  is  not  always  the  man  of  most 
physical  strength  that  can  accomplish  the  most  work?  o 
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light  the  best  battles,  so  it  is  not  always  the  man  of  most- 
talent  and  education,  that  can  put  forth  most  mental  power 
tending  to  elevate  and  bless  our  race.  This  is  for  want  of 
what  we  call  practical  education,  or  a  more  full  and  vigor- 
ous development  of  common  sense.  We  have  no  novel, 
theories,  or  splendid. new  lights,  to  boast  of,  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  but  we  shall  endeavor,  as  wisdom  from  heaven 
and  wisdom  from  earth  may  sometimes  favor  us  with 
glimpses  of  their  combined  radiance  to  give  utterance  to 
the  vision.  Many  a  fine  little  boy  has  been  lost  to  the 
world,  as  to  his  future  career,  and  many  a  full  grown  boy 
has  suffered  the  same  disaster,  for  want  of  that  practical 
wisdom  which  is  "  profitable  to  direct."  We  are  of  those 
who  believe  that  every  child  was  made  for  something ;  — 
we  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  that  something  is,  and 
put  him  on  the  right  track. 

In  a  word,  our  aim  shall  be,  to  aid  parents  and  guardi- 
ans of  youth  in  securing  for  the  rising  generation   ^  race 

of  healthy,  strong,  virtuous,  well  educated  men  and  \> . r/^ 

who  shall  be  practical  scholars,  practical  teachers,  practica 
beings,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

The  subject  of  Health  will  slill  be  a  great  and  leading 
one,entering  into  and  modifying  our  view  on  all  other  topics. 

We  shall  of  course  be  expected  to  speak  of  family  and 
school  government,  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the 
co-operation  of  parents  and  guardians,  in  the  proper  train- 
ing and  culture  of  the  young.     This  we  propose  to  do. 

We  would  never  forget  that  the  whole  of  this  short  life 
is  a  school  of  culture  and  discipline  for  endless  future. 
That  scheme  of  education,  in  every  view  of  it,  is  unworthy 
and  base,  which  limits  a  range  of  thought  and  education 
to  what  lies  this  side  of  the  grave.  A  well  educated  and 
truly  noble  mind  must  ever  think  and  plan  in  view  of  liv- 
ing forever.  We  intend  ever  to  write  with  the  broad  scale 
of  eternity  before  us,  and  to  countenance  nothing  which 
will  not  bear  as  favorably  on  the  wTell  being  of  the  reader 
ages  hence,  as  at  the  present  hour. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  plan,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Committee  and  of  others  who 
have  wisdom  and  experience.  We  solicit  their  co-oporation 
by  contributions  to  its  pages,  and  in  the  extension  of  its 
circulation,  and  on  our  part  we  pledge  ourselves  to  en- 
deavor to  make  the  work  what  its  importance  demands. 

With  these  views,  the  editor  and  proprietor  submits  the 
Journal  to  an  intelligent  public. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Daily  Bee,  and  the  Christian  Watchman  for  a  portion 
of  the  following  account  of  this  meeting.] 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass.  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on 
the  23d  and  24th  of  November  last  The  assembly 
was  large  and  the  Commonwealth  was  well  represented. 
No  one  could  look  over  that  vast  concourse  of  the  Educa- 
tors of  the  rising  generation,  and  not  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  momentous  importance  of  the  work  committed  to 
their  care.  They  are  to  form  the  minds,  and  the  physical 
condition,  too,  of  those  who  are  soon  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
state  in  all  its  civil  rights,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  literary 
world.  The  first  training  of  those  who  are  to  sway  our 
destiny  in  all  the  learned  professions  is  committed  to  the 
teacher.     His  office  is  second  to  none. 

At  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  Association  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Oliver  Carlton  Esq,  of  Salem.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  meeting  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Swan, 
Jr.  of  Boston.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smalley  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  of  the  Wor- 
cester High  School,  then  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
The  Claims  of  Teachings  to  the  Rank  of  a  Distinct  and 
Independent  Profession. 

It  was  an  elaborate  production  and  fully  established  the 
sentiment  discussed.  He  spoke  of  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fession in  all  their  comprehensiveness ;  and  showed  their 
vast  importance,  the  position  in  which  the  Teachers  stand 
before  the  community,  as  the  servants  of  a  Committee  and 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  instituted  a  parallel  between 
Teachers,  Doctors,  Lawyers  and  Divines;  and  maintained, 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  wise  to  constitute  the  doctors  the 
censors  of  the  laws,  and  make  the  lawyers  the  keepers  of 
the  clergymen's  consciences,  as  to  make  teachers  responsi* 
ble  to  any  of  these  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
He  remarked,  that  this  system  of  espionage  kept  the  high- 
est order  of  talent  out  of  the  profession  of  teachers. 

The  subject  of  the  Lecture  was  then  discussed.     Mr. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  dissented   from   some    of  the    senti- 
ments of  the  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Smith  explained.    Messrs. 
Northend,  of  Salem,  Greenleaf,  of  Bradford,  Field,  of  Bo? 
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ton,  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  Sweetser,  of  Chavlestown, 
and  I,  F.  Shepherd,  of  Boston,  shared  in  the  discussion. 
The  Association  adjourned  at  10  o'clock,  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  9  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Association  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment,  the    President   in    the   chair.     Mr.  Wm.  D.  Swan, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination,  reported  the 
following  list  of  Officers,  which  was  subsequently  adopted. 
President. — -Oliver  Carlton,  of  Salem. 
Vice  Presidents. —  Thomas  Sherwin,  of  Boston;  D.  P. 
Galloup,  of  Salem  ;  Levi  Reid,  of  Roxbury ;   George   B. 
Emerson,  of  Boston ;  Lucius  Lyon,  of  Shelburne   Falls ; 
James  Ritchie,  of  Duxbury ;  Joshua  Bates,  Jr.  of  Boston  ; 
Calvin    S.    Pennell,   of   Cabotville ;  Nelson    Wheeler,    of 
Worcester ;  A.  K.  Hathaway,  of  Medford ;  William  Sea- 
ver,  of  Quincy ;  Henry  K.  Edson,  of  Hadly ;  D.  S.  Rowe, 
of  Westfield ;  Charles  Hammond,  of  Munson. 
Corresponding'  Secretary.  —  Charles  Northend. 
Recording;  Secretary.  —  Samuel  Swan. 
Treasurer.  —  Josiah  A.  Stearns. 

Counsellors.  —  Ariel  A.  Parish,  of  Springfield  ;  Samuel 
S.  Greene,  of  Boston  ;  Eben'r.  S.  Stearns,  of  Newburyport ; 
Thomas  Gushing,  Jr.  of  Boston  ;  William  D.  Swan,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Salem  ;  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Wm.  H.  Wells,  of  Andover ;  Elbridge  Smith,  of 
Worcester  ;  James  Bacheller,  of  Marblehead ;  P.  H.  Sweet- 
ser, of  Charlestown ;  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
Government  of  Schools.  It  was  an  able  performance, 
and  in  point  of  logic,  most  of  it  appeared  to  us  unanswer- 
able. The  following  were  some  of  his  positions.  In  a 
school  room  there  must  be  a  government  of  some  kind ;  it 
cannot  possibly  be  a  democracy  ;  for  though  the  scholar 
may  be  wise,  he  must  not  be  so  wise  as  his  teacher ;  the 
government  must  be  monarchical,  the  teacher  must  be  un- 
disputed sovereign,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  good  of  his 
pupils.  To  secure  obedience  to  liis  authority,  the  teacher 
must  command  the  respect  and  the  love  of  his  pupils.  In 
the  government  of  a  school,  as  in  ail  other  governments, 
resort  must  occasionally  be  had  to  physical  force.  The 
moral  government  of  the  world  is  one  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, often  physical  punishment;  of  such  a  nature  are 
human  governments,  and  of  such  the  government  of  well 
regulated  families.  The  lecture,  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, must   be  read,  and  we  expect  hereafter  to  give  it 
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to  our  subscribers  entire,  in  this  Journal.  Discussion  was 
held  upon  the  lecture.  Mr.  C.  said,  "  If  he  had  seemed 
to  advocate  punishment  beyond  nature,  he  had  done  what 
he  did  not  intend,  and  he  did  not  think  he  had  effected. 
He  then  vindicated  corporal  punishment  as  natural,  —  a^ 
much  so  as  any  punishments  for  any  crime.  He  would 
be  glad  to  believe  that  the  time  was  coming  when  there 
would  be  no  need  of  punishment  and  no  pain,  for  that 
would  be  an  evidence  that  there  was  a  time  coming  when 
there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  virtue.  But  he  could 
see  no  evidence  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  ; 
and  if  he  read  the  book  aright,  there  was  but  one  world, 
and  that  not  the  present,  where  the  two  things  could  meet, 
perfection  from  transgressions  and  penalties.  He  used  but 
little  corporal  infliction,  because  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary :  but  the  principle  was  the  same  still. 

Mr.  Pierce  spoke  against  punishment,  or  against  "this 
means  of  human  discipline."  God  has  retributive  power, 
but  not  man. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hale,  of  theJohnson  School,  Boston,  would 
ask  if  compelling  a  man  to  pay  his  debts,  was  retributive 
power?  And  he  would  frankly  say  that  his  next  question 
would  be,  whether  society  would  not  be  right  to  compel 
a  man  to  pay  his  debts  — to  force  mankind  to  do  as  they 
ought  to  do?  He  believed  the  whole  question  of  govern- 
ment to  depend  upon  these  two.  He  would  go  farther, 
and  say  it  was  always  better  for  the  culprit  to  make  retri- 
bution for  his  wrong  and  to  be  obliged  to  do  it;  for  he 
looked  only  upon  human  government  as  an  entrance  to  the 
divine.  He  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  was  not  answered, 
that  making  a  man  pay  his  debts  was  retributive  punish- 
ment, and  further  asked  parents  and  teachers,  if  there  were 
even  enough  of  it  to  be  found  ?  He  would  not  attempt 
to  answer,  but  he  wished  it  thought  of.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  almost  universally  spoken  of  as  the  last  thing  to 
be  resorted  to,  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  the  ultimate  result.  He 
doubted  the  expediency  of  this,  —  he  believed 'it  the  first 
thing.  We  seldom  wanted  to  use  it,  except  with  small 
children,  before  there  was  a  moral  sense  to  act  upon  —  and 
not  with  older  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Pierce  would  be  convinced  of  his  errors  if  he  be- 
lieved that  the  increase  of  disorder  and  crime  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  decline  of  punishment.  But  he  believed 
from  his  limited  knowledge  of  history,  that  the  reverse  was 
true.    He  did  not  know  but  the  gentleman  was  right.  Napo^ 
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leon-like,  to  fire  bullets  first,  and  let  blank  cartridges  come 
afterwards;  but  he  wished  to  reflect. 

Mr.  Hale  repudiated  the  idea  of  playing  any  tricks  upon 
children  —  he  used  no  such  argument. —  The  question  of 
obedience  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  every  mother,  at 
least,  understood  it. 

Some  other  gentlemen  followed  in  defence  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  Mr.  Pierce  defended  and  explained. 

Grammar,  was  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  of  the  Philips  School,  Boston.  The 
time  to  which  the  speaker  was  restricted,  did  not  allow  him 
fully  to  develope  his  novel  and  highly  interesting  system. 
Enough  of  it,  however,  was  explained  to  convince  those 
present  that  this  study,  formerly  so  repulsive  to  beginners, 
is  capable  of  being  invested  with  a  new  and  attractive 
garb.  The  system  has  its  foundation  in  the  structure  of 
sentences.  Taking  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sen- 
tence as  the  starting  points,  it  resolves  all  other  clauses  and 
members  into  modifiers;  in  a  word,  it  applies  to  the 
English  Language  very  nearly  the  same  analysis  which 
some  of  the  modern  German  grammarians  have  applied  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  lecturer  illustrated  his  prin- 
ciples with  a  printed  chart,*  and  by  simple  examples  on  the 
blackboard.  Could  these  principles  be  fully  developed  in 
a  Treatise,  such  a  work  would,  no  doubt,  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  teachers,  and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  science. 

"We  have  had  no  conference  with  Mr.  Greene  on  the  sub- 
ject of  publishing  his  views  on  grammar,  in  the  form 
of  a  school  book,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  such  a  work 
would  be  highly  serviceable. 

Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  of  the  Boston  Bowdoin 
School,  both  spoke  in  commendation  of  Mr.  G.'s  lecture. 

A  communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  a 
lady  of  Essex  County,  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's 
Profession. 

It  afforded  great  pleasure  to  find  the  female  sex  taking 
an  interest  in  this  Association.  No  small  share  of  educa- 
tion is  committed  to  females,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
our  most  successful  teachers. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  Wor- 
cester, invited  the  Association  to  visit  the  Walnut  Street 
School  House,  and  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  town. 
He  mentioned  the  donation  to  his  school,  of  an  $800  ap- 
paratus, by  one  of  the  Committee. 

#  We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  Chart  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Springfield,  read  a  discourse  on  the 

anagement  of  the  School  Room. 

This  lecture  was  a  discussion  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  order  of  a  school,  showing  the  influence  of  school 
habits  in  after  life;  —  the  grand,  leading  idea  of  the  wThole 
was,  that  the  teacher  should  he  an  exact  model,  in  every 
respeot,  of  what  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  become.  It  was 
a  well  written  and  sensible  production,  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  occasion ;  but,  like  the  other  lectures,  our  limits 
compel  us  to  pass  it  with  but  a  word.  With  regard  to 
corporal  punishment,  the  speaker  said,  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  would  express  his  opinion, 
that  there  are  some  schools  where  it  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  that  there  are  other  schools  where  an  appeal  to  it 
need  be  only  occasional ;  and  others,  still,  where  it  could 
not  be  departed  from.  But  as  to  the  often  developed  idea 
of  discussing  it  altogether,  he  believed  it  entirely  Utopian. 
He  fully  agreed  with  the  editor  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  that  it  was  odious,  and  so  were  the  gallows  and 
the  halter ;  but  where  one  was  not  used  early,  the  other 
was  sure  to  be  late. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  TVs  lecture  was  ably  and  appropri- 
ately discussed  by  several  teachers. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bates,  of  the  Adams  School,  Boston, 
wished  to  enforce  one  idea  of  the  lecture,  and  that  was,  the 
necessity  of  habits  of  obedience ;  and  he  made  some  most 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  point : 

"  The  well-being  of  a  school  depends  much  upon  habits 
of  obedience,"  —  habits  of  obedience.  Here  lies  the  germ 
of  much  truth.  I  consider  him  among  the  happiest  of 
men,  who  has  learned  to  obey.  Obedience  is  often  re- 
quired in  this  world,  if  not  by  man,  at  least  by  God.  Yet 
how  many  men  there  are  who  never  in  their  whole  lives 
did  obey ;  who  know  not  what  you  mean  by  a  settled 
habit  of  obedience,  who  only  conceive  of  it  when  men- 
tioned as  something  degrading  to  independant  man. — 
Equality,  liberty,  (noble  words,  suggestive  of  noble 
thoughts,)  have  been  harped  upon  until  they  have  become, 
to  many,  perfect  humbugs,  —  leading  men  far  from  truth. 
Government  promulgates  a  law.  The  subject  cries  out, 
"  Monopoly,"  "  Infringement  of  Rights,"  "  Tyrrany,"  &c, 
but  thinks  not  of  obedience  to  it  as  the  law  of  the  estab- 
lished authority  of  the  land,  to  which  he  has  given  his 
oath  of  allegiance.     He  may  comply  with  its  dictates,  to 
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save  himself  from  the  penalty.  But  there  is  no  obedience, 
it  is  the  mere  external  semblance.  Men  do  not  stop  with 
human  authority.  Many,  through  their  extravagant  notions 
of  equality,  have  obtained  a  most  exalted  idea  of  human 
nature.  They  conceive  of  man  as  a  piece  of  Divinity, 
entitled  to  almost  equal  respect  with  God,  (I  cannot  say 
obedience,  for  that  they  yield  to  neither,)  consequently 
they  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  good  book,  not  because  it 
is  the  word. of  God,  but  because,  according  to  their  views, 
it  contains  much  truth,  (another  harped-upon  word),  yet 
only  as  their  narrow  minds  comprehend  it,  and  their  de- 
praved natures  consent  to  its  teachings,  do  they  receive  it. 
Even  here  they  do  not  obey,  that  is,  they  do  not  yield  pas- 
sive submission,  as  authority  from  one  who  has  a  right  to 
command.  They  never,  as  children,  learned  to  obey;  and 
now,  as  men,  they  can  obey  neither  man  nor  God.  They 
cannot  understand  the  noble  pleasure  of  confiding  obedi- 
ence. Now,  Mr.  President,  childhood  is  the  time  to  fix 
these  habits  of  obedience.  The  child  has  not  this  abstract 
idea  of  equality.  Deprive  him  of  some  pleasure,  he  in- 
quires not  whether  his  rights  have  been  infringed  upon, 
but  thinks  only  of  the  loss  of  the  particular  gratification. 
Whip  a  child  every  day  from  two  years  old  to  twenty,  and 
do  nothing  more,  and  you  only  harden  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  body.  Let  the  child  come  up  without  any  restraint, 
and  he  becomes  the  selfish  tyrant.  We  have  in  communi- 
ty abundant  examples  of  both  kinds  of  training.  And 
men  of  superficial  views,  according  as  they  are  acquainted 
with  examples  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  not  un- 
derstanding the  difficulty,  and  not  perceiving  that  both  are 
wrong,  condemn  on  the  one  hand  punishment,  and  on  the 
other  indulgence 

Now,  Mr.  President,  punishment  and  indulgence  have, 
abstractly,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  If  habits  of 
obedience  have  been  obtained  by  their  use,  both  have  here 
been  rnisued  ;  if  they  have  been  obtained,  in  principle,  it 
matters  but  little  how.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Hale,)  who  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood  when  he  said  "  punishment 
should  be  the  first  resort  instead  of  the  last;  the  rod  should 
save  from  the  gallows."  Habits  of  obedience  must  be 
fixed  in  childhood,  or  never.  The  child  feels  his  weakness, 
recognises  the  preserving  care  of  parents  and  friends,  knows 
that  he  does  not  know  all  things,  takes  much  upon  trust 
without   reasoning,   is    not    confused    by    false    abstract 
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notions ;  in  fact,  is  prepared  to  yield  his  own  will  to  his 
whom  he  respects.  But  children  differ,  parents  and  teach- 
ers differ.  No  particulars  can  be  laid  down.  Here  is  the 
principle  —  habits  of  obedience  must  be  had,  or  much  in 
education  is  wanting. 

Punishment  must  sometimes  be  inflicted,  not  necessarily 
upon  the  young  scholar,  nor  necessarily  upon  the  older; 
but  where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed,  and  as  often  as 
it  is  needed.     The  parent  and  teacher  must  be  the  judge. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  the  lecture 
on  the  evening  which  closed  the  session.  Any  mere  sketch 
would  do  injustice  to  the  splendid  and  successful  effort. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  by  Joseph  Hale,  of  the  Johnson 
School,  Boston.  The  subject,  "  Thorough  Instruction" 
The  positions  assumed  by  the  lecturer  were  fortified  by 
profound  and  unanswerable  arguments.  His  forcible, 
pointed  and  finished  style  was  only  excelled  by  his  earn- 
est, impressive  and  eloquent  delivery.  The  lecture  might 
safely  be  submitted  to  the  tests  of  the  severest  logical  or 
literary  criticism. 

It  was  voted  that  all  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  be  published,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  to  establish  a  Journal  have  since  decided  to  have 
them  communicated  for  insertion  in  this  JournaL 

Mr.  Parish  made  the  folio  wins:  remarks,  and  offered  two 
Resolutions: 

There  were  two  points  on  his  mind  that  he  wished  to 
bring  forward.  One  was  this :  At  the  organization,  a 
year  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  want  of  harmony,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  have  seen  something  of  the  same  spirit  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  it  seemed  to  be  all  settled 
into  a  calm  now,  and  he  hoped  in  future  we  should  come 
together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  go  on  to- 
gether in  harmony.  The  other  was  this :  At  the  close  of 
the  last  year's  session,  two  gentlemen  from  New  York 
were  invited  to  speak,  and  some  personalities  wrere 
dropped,  and  although  in  charity  he  thought  they  said 
what  they  did  not  really  mean,  we  were  suffering  from 
their  influence.  He  knew  some  men  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  who  were  not  with  us,  and  never  would  be, 
until  it  was  known  whether  the  Association  adopted  those 
sentiments  or  not.  He  would  leave  the  subject  by  offering 
two  simple  resolutions,  and  he  hoped,  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Institution,  that  they  would  pass,  that  the  community  may 
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know  that  we  have  liberal  views,  right  views,  and  are  in- 
dependent.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Whereas,  an  impression  exists  in  certain  portions  of  the 
community,  that  the  Mass.  Teachers'  Association  contem- 
plated, in  its  origin,  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  or  oppos- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  still  en- 
tertains hostile  feelings  towards  that  body,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  if  an  expression  or  sentiment,  tending 
to  produce  such  an  impression,  has  been  uttered  in  any  of 
our  deliberations,  we  entirely  disclaim  it  as  having  been 
expressed  with  any  such  hostife  motive. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  great  object  to  "advance  tire 
cause  of  education  in  all  its  bearings  on  society,  and  that 
we  rejoice  in  every  effort  on  the  part  of  other  Associations 
and  individuals,  in  co-operating  in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Shepard  moved  their  adoption,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf 
seconded  therm  Mr.  Smith  spoke  on  the  question  in  some 
pertinent  remarks,  and  said  he  hoped  we  had  nobler  ends 
in  view  than  to  contend  with  any,  although  they  differ  in 
theoretical  opinion.  Mr.  Greenleaf  followed  in  the  same 
strain ;  with  him  it  was  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  — - ■  Mann." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Andover,  felt  highly  gratified  at 
the  warm  feeling  on  the  subject,  for  he  had  heard  this 
thing  thrown  upon  the  Institution,  and  it  had  been  used 
against  the  Essex  Association  ;  but  he  did  not  know  the 
man  in  the  society  that  held  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Swan  would  vote  for  the  Resolutions  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  hoped  they  would  accom- 
plish what  the  mover  intended.  He  always  had  been 
friendly  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he  hoped  the  res- 
olutions would  convince  the  community  that  we  are  not 
the  dishoriest  men  we  are  taken  to  be, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Tower  was  also  much  pleased  that  they  were 
presented,  and  although  he  had  fired  one  or  two  "  pop- 
guns" that  had  been  mistaken  for  "cannon,"  he  would 
try  in  future  to  keep  such  "  squibs  "  to  himself. 

Mr.  Northend  also  was  much  pleased,  and,  as  an  orig- 
inal mover  of  the  Association,  he  disavowed  any  motive 
but  the  good  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  then  proceeded  to  say  he  hoped  they  would  be 
passed  unanimously.  The  pleasure  of  their  reading  had 
been  heightened  by  the  remarks  that  had  been  made.    The 
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spirit  of  them  would  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Cowles  would  vote  for  them.  He  thought  it  well  to 
do  so,  and  yet  he  would  say  that  he  thought  it  unjust  in 
any  body  to  draw  inferences  of  our  hostilities  to  the  Board 
of  Education  from  any  remarks  of  our  guests.  He  illus- 
trated his  position,  and  would  pass  the  Resolutions  with  the 
protest  implied.     They  were  then  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Parish  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at 
Springfield,  and  Mr.  Northend  made  a  motion  to  that  ef- 
fect, which  was  passed. 

Mr.  Northend  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  presented  to  the  railroads  who  have  accommodated  the 
Association,  and  also  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  for  their 
libera]  attention.  The  School  Committee  of  Worcester 
volunteered  to  pay  for  the  Hall,  and  were  complimented 
by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Thayer  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
given  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  lectured.  Mr.  Pierce 
wished  the  lectures  might  all  be  printed,  and  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  which  was  adopted  and  passed. 
This  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Shepard,  Allen  and  Carlton. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Bates  moved  that  the  proceedings  be  published 
with  the  lectures,  provided  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Bee 
consent,  which  also  passed. 

Some  desultory  and  pleasant  matters  of  talk  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  after  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Wor- 
cester, the  Association  sung  Old  Hundred,  and  adjourned. 

Thus  passed  off  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  attend.  The  entire  proceed- 
ings were  marked  by  much  intellectual  vigor,  high  princi- 
ple, and  hearty  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  mental  ad- 
vancement. Sound  sayings  were  uttered,  pure  truths  de- 
veloped, and  the  members  of  that  body  must  have  gone  to 
their  homes  with  noble  lessons,  learned  from  reading  the 
book  of  human  life  in  the  words  and  actions  of  their 
brethren.  True,  some  small  feelings  were  at  one  time  rife, 
some  petty  spites  observable,  but  the  stern,  strong  tone  of 
manly  reason  brushed  them  away  like  spiders'  webs,  and 
the  deep  waters  of  intellectual  power  settled  into  a  cool 
and  purified  calm.  The  Teachers  of  the  Old  Bay  State 
have  assumed  a  noble  position,  their  influence  is  already 
powerfully  felt,  and  they  have  only  to  be  united,  consistent, 
manly  and  charitable,  and  there  is  before  them  a  proud 
career  of  goodness  and  greatness,  which  all  coming  time 
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will  bless  them  for.  Let  them  study  well  the  future,  and 
remember  that  they  should  be  citizens  of  the  time  to  come, 
for  they  fashion  the  character  of  coming  days. 


THE   LAW   OF   RENOVATION.— NO.  I. 

CQMMUNICATED  BY  TO.  A.  ALCOTT,  M.  D. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  Divinity  to  remain  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever."  All  else  —  all  that  is 
finite  —  is  changeable.  The  material  universe,  the  ada- 
mantine rocks  themselves,  even  continually  waste  away, 
and  are  as  unceasingly  renovated.  The  mountains  and 
hills  of  to-day,  our  own  granite  hills  not  excepted,  are  not, 
in  every  respect,  those  of  yesterday ;  nor  will  those  of  to- 
morrow be  exactly  those  of  to-day.  The  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  not  the  same  for  any  two  successive  hours  of 
time;  nor  the  rivers  which  water  the  earth;  nor  the  vege- 
tables which  supply  food  to  man  and  those  over  whom  he 
has  the  dominion.  On  all  things  below  the  skies,  change 
—  mutability  —  seems  to  be  written  in  large  and  luminous 
characters. 

But  if  the  material  worlds  the  world  inorganic  —  the 
remark  is  still  more  true  of  every  thing  which  has  life. 
The  vegetable  world  —  grapes,  shrubs,  trees  —  is  in  mo- 
tion, all  but  perpetual  motion.  In  the  animal  world  the 
law  of  change  is  still  more  obvious;  though  most  so  in  the 
young.  In  these,  the  constant  waste  —  the  "  wear  and 
tear"  of  their  systems  —  is  not  only  to  be  continually  re- 
newed, but  also,  up  to  a  certain  age,  their  size  is  to  be  con- 
tinually increased.  This  increase  of  size  is  effected,  not 
by  accretion,  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature,  nor  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter,  arranged  in  concentric  rings  or 
circles,  as  in  the  vegetable ;  but  by  an  internal  process, 
much  more  difficult  to  describe  than  either.  It  is  as  if  the 
animal  swelled ;  the  increase  of  size  being  essentially  the 
same  in  every  point  or  part. 

By  the  following  comparison,  however,  we  may  obtain 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  means  which  the  animal 
body  possesses  of  restoring  the  waste  —  the  "wear  and 
tear,"  as  I  have  called  it  —  which,  while  life  lasts,  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  brick  or 
stone  edifice,  from  whose  massy  structure  the  several  bricks  . 
or  stones  are  daily  and  hourly  sliding  away,  while  the  edi-  ^ 
nee  itself  possessed  the  power  to  replace  them  by  other 
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bricks  or  stones  of  the  same  quality,  or  belter  or  worse,  at 
its  option.  Or  let  us  think  of  a  lake  which  is  continually 
emptying  itself  by  a  small  outlet,  and  yet  as  regularly  sup- 
plied by  one  or  more  sources.  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
in  either  case,  a  complete  change  will,  in  due  time,  be  effect- 
ed, and  that  a  period  will  arrive,  sooner  or  later,  when  not 
so  much  as  a  single  particle  of  the  old  material  will  remain  ? 
Not  unlike  this,  then,  is  the  change  which  is  going  on  in 
the  human  system.  The  great  and  striking  difference  of 
the  two  cases  consists  mainly  in  this :  that  whereas,  in  the 
one  case,  the  wall  or  lake  is  prevented  from  being  exhaust- 
ed as  it  were,  by  a  simple  addition  or  admixture  ;  in  the 
other  the  individual  is  prevented  from  becoming  a  mere 
skeleton  by  a  power  within,  which  applies  new  particles  of 
raw  material  —  so  to  call  it  —  whenever  and  wherever  that 
material  is  wanted.  If  bone  is  being  wasted  away  by  at- 
trition or  otherwise,  the  same  bone  appears  to  have  power 
to  cull  from  the  blood  which  is  passing  through  it,  such 
particles  as  will  supply  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  And  as 
it  is  with  bone,  much  more  so  is  it  with  flesh  and  other 
soft  parts  of  the  system. 

The  source  of  new  material,  from  which  the  system  de- 
rives its  supplies,  every  where,  is  the  blood.  This  blood, 
in  the  proportion  of  some  twenty-five  pounds  (or  three 
gallons)  in  an  adult  weighing  150  pounds,  is  diffused 
through  every  part  of  the  living  body,  and  being  sent  forth 
by  the  heart,  performs  its  revolutions  once  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  During  every  one  of  these  revolutions,  thous- 
ands of  new  particles  are  taken  out  of  the  blood  vessels, 
and  incorporated  into  the  various  portions  of  the  body 
through  which  the  blood  passes,  to  build  "  the  old  wastes." 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  during  each  revolution  the  blood 
itself  is  reunited  by  the  addition  of  new  chyle,  and  the 
change  of  this  chyle  into  blood,  more  or  less  perfect  in  its 
character,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  blood  is 
very  imperfect,  the  parts  which  are  rebuilt  by  it  are  less 
perfect  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  But  if  the  hlood 
be  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  the  particles  which  are 
taken  from  it  to  rebuild  any  portion  of  the  system,  render 
that  part  or  portion  firm  and  3trong  and  perfect  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree. 

This  last  is  a  truth  of  great  practical  importance,  [f  the 
human  frame  can  be  improved,  and  in  due  time  wholly 
renovated,  the  fact  should  be  made  known.  The  great 
point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  it  can  be.     But  is  there  a 
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doubt  on  this  subject?  Can  there  be?  Have  not  the 
whole  body  of  physiologists,  from  Hallen  to  the  present 
day,  maintained  this  doctrine  ?  Has  it  not,  moreover,  been 
proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  men  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  experiment  with  madder.  All 
agree  that  animals,  fed  with  this  substance,  have  the  most 
solid  parts  of  their  bones  tinged  with  it,  and  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  sufficient  period,  the  dyed  bones  again  become 
white.  How  could  this  happen  if  there  were  not,  in  the 
first  place,  a  free  circulation  of  blood  and  other  fluids  in 
the  most  solid  parts  of  the  bone?  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  the  bone  itself  were  not.  in  due  time,  entirely  renewed 
or  renovated? 

The  common  notion  that  the  body  of  an  animal  is  re- 
newed once  in  seven  years,  though  repeated  by  high  med- 
ical authorities,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  would  probably 
be  as  near  the  truth  to  say  once  in  ten  years,  or  once  in 
three.  la  early  life  the  change  in  the  animal  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid ;  while  in  later,  and  especially  in  old  age,  it  is 
equally  slow.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
entire  change  were  effected  once  a  year,  or  even  once  in  a 
verv  few  month?,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  or  that  in  extreme  age  it  required  some  twenty 
years  or  more.  The  temperament,  also,  and  the  habits  of 
the  individual  have  something  to  do  in  this  matter.  The 
more  active  these  are,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
rapid  the  renewal. 

But  the  rapidity  of  the  change  is  not  a  matter  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  fact  that  a  change  is  effected. 
The  importance  of  this  great  truth  once  admitted,  deserves 
a  further  and  more  serious  consideration.  All  I  designed 
to  do  in  the  present  communication,  was  simply  to  an- 
nounce and  establish  the  doctrine  of  bodily  renovation. 
The  just  inferences  to  be  made  are  purposely  reserved  for 
a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  reader  of  the 
foregoing  prepare  for  what  may  seem  to  him  the  most 
startling  disclosures  concerning  the  laws  of  health  and 
life.  I  say  laws,  for  the  material  frame  of  man  is  as  truly 
under  law,  as  the  mental  and  moral  part  of  his  nature. 
The  same  Being  who,  amid  the  thunderings  of  Sinai, 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  steal,  &c. ;  has 
established  the  law  of  our  physical  frames,  and  annexed 
to  every  act  of  disobedience  a  certain  and  fearful  penally 
This  language,  here  no  less  than  elsewhere,  practically  is 
"  Believe  and  live  ;  disobey  and  die." 
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IN  EVERY  THING  TEACH  TRUTH. 

Communicated  for  the  Practical  Educator,  by  Rev.  S.  Adams,  Teacher  of  the 
Young-  Ladies'  School,  in  Central  Place. 

The  young,  and  many  of  the  old,  have  very  imperfect 
conceptions  of  the  import  of  the  word  truth,  In  relation 
to  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  perception  of  things  and  prin- 
ciples as  they  are.  To  tell  the  truth,  is  to  tell  things  as 
they  are,  facts  as  they  are,  principles  as  they  are.  In  this 
matter,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  teacher.  He 
must  know  the  truth  in  relation  to  every  thing  he  teaches. 
He  must  teach  truth  to  his  pupils.  He  must  watch  with  the 
utmost  care — with  a  prying  scrutiny,  to  be  sure  that  he 
leaves  an  impression  of  exact  truth  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  for  instance,  that  figures  never  lie.  I 
admit  they  never  lie,when  they  are  made  to  tell  the  truth ;  but 
so  far  from  telling  it  always,  they  are  often  against  their  own 
nature  made  the  greatest  liars  in  the  world.  How  so?  Let 
me  show  you  how  in  a  very  simple  case,  pupils  make  figures 
tell  monstrous  fibs,  when  they  mean  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
think  they  do  tell  it,  and  the  teacher  thinks  so  too,  oftentime?. 

Suppose  the  simple  question  to  be,  "  In  15  shillings  how 
many  pence  ?  n  The  pupil  says  180  pence.  How  do  you 
ascertain  ?  I  multiply  15  shillings  by  12  pence.  That  is 
false,  I  mean  the  words  express  a  falsehood,  not  that  the 
pupil  is  guilty  of  intentional  falsehood  yet  does  not  the 
teacher  often  leave  the  matter  here,  as  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  it.  And  if  he  is,  the  pupil  will  be  too.  Shillings 
cannot  be  multiplied  by  pence. 

The  teacher  goes  on.  Why  do  you  multiply  by  12? 
Because  twelve  pence  make  one  shilling.  Here  is  a  false 
reason.  It  is  no  reason  at  all  for  multiplying,  and  only 
an  implied,  not  a  well  told  reason,  for  multiplying  by  twelve. 
Tell  the  pupil  so.  He  stays,  and  asks,  why,  dont  12  pence 
make  a  shilling  ?  yes  but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  multiply- 
ing by  any  number  whatever.  The  teacher,  if  he  will 
teach  the  exact  truth,  must  not  leave  the  subject  here,  but  go 
on  in  some  way  to  bring  the  whole  matter  correctly  before 
the  mind  of  the  learner.  He  may  say  you  cannot  even 
multiply  shillings  by  shillings,  much  less  shillings  by 
pence.  Multiplication  is  always  simply  taking  one  num- 
ber as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  some  other,  or  in 
the  multiplier.  I  want  an  explanation  of  your  process, 
which  will  present  the  multiolication  in  the  simple  light  of 
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the  number  15,  multiplied  by  the  number  12.  Nothing 
else  is  the  truth  here  —  and  that  is  what  we  are  after  — 
exact  truth.  We  must  be  content  neither  of  us,  with  any 
thing  short  of  the  exact  truth.  Will  any  one  explain,  if  the 
class  have  not  been  previously  well  taught,  probably  no  one 
will  answer  correctly.  The  teacher  must  go  on.  He  may 
ask,  how  many  pence  will  one  shilling  make  ?  All  readily 
answer,  twelve, —  Then,  in  any  number  of  shillings,  how 
many  times  as  many  pence  as  there  are  shillings  ?  They 
answer  12  times  as  many.  Why?  because  every  shilling 
will  make  12  pence.  Will  you  now  explain  ?  I  multiply 
15 — the  number  of  shillings,  by  12,  because  there  will  be 
12  times  as  many  pence  as  shillings.  Does  15  as  a  multi- 
plicand represent  shillings?  No  sir,  but  simply  the  num- 
ber of  shillings.  Does  12,  as  a  multiplier,  denote  pence  ? 
No  sir,  but  simply  the  number  of  pence  which  one  shilling 
makes. 

All  this  may  seem  to  many  a  tedious  and  unnecessary 
particularity,  because  the  pupil,  they  say,  gets  a  correct  an- 
swer without  it.  True,  the  figures  that  make  up  the  answer 
are  obtained,  but  they  are  made  to  tell  a  lie.  15  sh.  cannot 
be  multiplied  by  12  pence  ;  and  if  they  could,  the  product 
would  not  be  pence.  If  you  are  training  a  mind,  a  human 
mind,  an  immortal  mind,  never  deem  any  labor  superflu- 
ous, which  may  be  needed  to  make  and  fix  an  impression 
of  exact  truth  on  that  mind.  We  should  not  educate  any 
pupil  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ennabling  him  to  reckon 
dollars  and  cents,  to  keep  from  getting  cheated.  Even  if 
we  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  this,  our  best  way  wTould 
be  to  teach  exact  truth,  and  precise  methods.  To  teach  in 
this  way  requires  time,  and  is  worth  time.  But  it  saves 
time  afterwards.  Having  once  learned  right  in  all  subse- 
quent practice,  we  do  not  have  to  delay  to  state  all  the 
process.  The  mind,  at  a  glance,  takes  in  the  vvThole  pro- 
cess rapid  as  light  and  unerring  as  instinct. 

But  our  aim  is  not  so  limited,  it  is  higher  and 
nobler — to  train  the  mind  to  the  love  of  truth  in  every 
thing  —  to  habits  of  exact  analysis,  and  to  the  habits  of 
giving  exact,  oral  statements  of  the  analysis.  If  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  method  of  never  leaving  a  subject 
until  the  views  of  the  pupil,  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
truth,  will  faithfully  make  the  trial  they  will  witness  a  grad- 
ual and  most  pleasing  change  in  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  speaking  among  their  pupils.  Their  labors  may  not 
at  the  time  be  fully  appreciated,   for  they  must  break  up 
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that  careless  flippency  which  means  nothing,  and  fall  back 
upon  principles,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  are  correctly  lodged 
in  the  pupil's  mind.  To  a  superficial  observer  and  per- 
haps to  a  fond  parent  even,  this  may  appear  less  showy  ;  but 
the  philosophical  teacher  and  lover  of  pure  truth,  well 
knows  that  this  method  is  in  the  end  infinitely  the  most  use- 
ful, that  it  is  the  only  one,  which  will  send  his  pupil  from  the 
schoolroom  into  the  world  with  a  mind  trained  to  a  patient, 
accurate  and  thorough  examination  of  whatever  questions 
of  duly,  of  opinion,  or  of  business  may  present  them- 
selves in  the  progress  of  life,  therefore  he  must  adopt  it, 
and  abide  the  issue.  He  must  not  let  the  temptations  of 
popularity,  or  of  interest,  divert  him  from  teaching  truth, 
exact  truth  in  every  thing.  "Whatever  labor  it  costs,  he 
must  not  shrink  from  it,  until  he  knows  that  the  learner  has 
reached  the  truth. 

Does  any  teacher  doubt  the  result,  let  him  first  qualify 
himself  on  any  subject,  or  any  study,  and  take  a  class  com- 
petent in  age  and  capacity  to  grasp  the  subject,  and  carry 
them  through  it,  dwelling  on  all  its  parts  and  elements,  and 
the  combination  of  elements,  until  his  pupils  have  become 
possessed  of  them,  then  his  doubts  would  be  removed. 
To  draw  our  illustration  still  from  arithmetic,  let  him  take 
a  class  and  solve  five  questions  requiring  the  same  process 
as  the  one  already  given,  and  dwell  on  them  any  time  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  class  to  learn  how  to  do  and  ex- 
plain them  with  perfect  accuracy  in  manner  and  language; 
let  him  do  this,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  He  will  find 
his  class  perfectly  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  what 
is  commonly  called  deduction  descending.  Every  step 
rests  on  one  simple  principle,  which,  when  once  apprehen- 
ded by  the  pupil,  supersedes  all  factitious  rules,  and  is 
worth  far  more  than  they  all,  yea,  every  time  the  pupil 
states  his  process  he  makes  and  gives  a  rule. 

I  have  selected  one  very  simple  arithmetical  question 
to  show  what  I  mean  by  teaching  exact  truth  in  every  thing. 
I  would  carry  this  rigid  method  into  every  department  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
loose  and  slovenly  modes  of  expression  will  disappear,  the 
mind  will  gain  clear  and  definite  ideas — will  know  what 
it  knows,  and  cease  to  think  it  knows  what  it  does  not. 
With  it,  will  generally  grow  up  a  love  of  truth  —  truth 
in  science — truth  in  morals — truth  in  every  thing,  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  every  thing  but  truth. 
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The  acquisition  of  a  neat,  legible  and  rapid  style  of 
writing  is  an  object  at  once  desirable  and  important;  yet, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  necessarily  under  the 
instruction  of  a  single  teacher,  its  attainment  is  not  always 
possible  in  our  common  schools.  It  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate at  the  present  time  to  give  a  few  plain  and  practical 
directions  which  may  be  of  service  to  many  who  are,  for 
the  first  time,  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  the  teach- 
er's office.  If  these  directions  cannot  be  strictly  followed 
by  all,  they  may  be  of  some  value  as  suggestive  hints. 

1.  A  particular  time  should  be  appropriated  daily  to  this 
exercise,  and  during  this  time  it  should  receive  the  earnest 
and  undivided  attention  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
instructor  should  keep  the  books  —  excepting  during  the 
writing  hour  —  and  see  that  the  copies  are  in  readiness  at 
the  proper  time,  that  all  may  commence  at  once  and  with- 
out delay.  In  most  instances  three-fourths  of  an  hour  is 
sufficient  to  devote  to  the  exercise,  and  during  this  time  the 
teacher  should  pass  round  among  his  pupils,  and  see  that 
they  hold  their  pens  properly  and  write  with  care.  If  he 
will  occasionally  sit  by  a  pupil,  and  write  a  line  in  his 
presence,  it  may  do  good. 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned,  the  teacher 
should  examine  every  book,  and  express  his  approbation 
or  censure,  as  circumstances  may  require.  This  may  be 
done  by  dividing  the  school  into  classes,  or  by  calling  up 
individual  pupils.  As  the  several  books  are  examined,  the 
teacher  should  point  out  faults  privately  or  publicly,  as 
may  seem  desirable.  In  designating  defects  of  common 
occurrence,  the  blackboard  may  be  advantageously  used. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  books,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  any  pupils  have  been  grossly  careless,  they  should 
be  required  to  remain  after  the  school  is  dismissed  and 
write  another  copy,  or  repeat  the  same. 

3.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  cultivate,  in  his  pu- 
pils, a  discriminating  taste,  which  shall  lead  them  readily 
to  discern  slight  defects,  or  peculiar  excellencies.  In  do- 
ing this,  he  should  occasionally  write  three  or  four  lines 
upon  the  blackboard,  differing  in  degrees  of  perfection,  and 
each  line  more  or  less  defective.  Then  let  him  call  upon 
his  pupils  to  designate  the  line  which  they  consider  least 
faulty,  and  afterwards  request  them  to  point  out  particular 
errors  in  the  several  lines.     The  teacher  should  also  add 
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his  criticisms,  and  close  by  urging  his  pupils  not  to  com- 
mit errors  similar  to  those  which  have  been  considered, 
and  if,  in  the  lines  written  upon  the  board,  he  has  been 
careful  to  illustrate  some  common  faults,  much  benefit  will 
result  from  it. 

4.  Pupils  may  to  some  advantage  be  allowed  to  go 
through  their  books  and  write  one-half  of  each  page,  and 
then  turn  back  and  write  the  remaining  half.  We  often 
observe  that  the  last  line  of  a  page  is  more  objectionable, 
than  any  of  those  preceding.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  facfthat  pupils  become  somewhat  weary  of  repeating 
for  so  many  times,  the  same  cop}^.  As  the  plan  suggested 
will  cause  several  weeks  to  elapse  between  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  last  parts  of  each  page,  the  degree  of  im- 
provement, if  any  has  been  made,  will  be  apparent,  and 
the  monotony  of  repetition  will  be  avoided. 

5.  At  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  term,  require  each  pu- 
pil to  write  a  few  lines  upon  a  page  of  a  blank  book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  let  him 
write  as  many  more  immediately  under  those  previously 
written.  This  will  furnish  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  improvement,  or  want  of  improvement,  and  will  also 
stimulate  the  pupils,  and  make  them  ambitious  to  improve. 
Let  these  suggestions  be  observed,  and  let  the  teacher  urge 
his  pupils  to  regard  more  how  well  they  write  than  how 
much,  and  a  fair  degree  of  improvement  will  reward  their 
efforts.  C. 


DR.  L.  BEECHES,  ON  THE   INFLUENCE  OF 

TEACHERS. 

Selected  from  the  Temperance  Journal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  from  Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  compared  the 
instructor  of  youth  to  a  person  standing  at  the  rise  of  some 
mighty  river,  having  in  his  hand  two  phials,  the  contents 
of  which  were  capable  of  impregnating  the  whole  of  the 
waters.  One,  if  imparted  to  the  stream,  would  cause  it  to 
roll  along,  the  instrument  of  disease  and  pain  and  death, 
and  the  man  who  thus  impregnated  it  would  be  justly  ex- 
ecrated dnring  life,  and  would  sink  into  the  grave  amidst 
the  maledictions  of  thousands.  But  if  he  uncorked  the 
other  phial,  filled  with  the  elements  of  life,  vigor,  fruitful- 
ness  and  beauty,  what  happiness  would  he  not  be  the 
3* 
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means  of  communicating,  and  with  what  gratitude  and 
delight  would  not  thousands  bless  his  memory!  Sunday 
School  and  other  teachers  stood  at  the  head  of  such  a 
river ;  each  teacher  had  the  waters  of  life  or  of  death ;  if 
he  poured  in  the  death  water,  the  river  would  roll  along 
with  disease  and  death  —  but  with  life  and  health  if  he 
poured  in  the  life-giving  liquid.  The  instructions  which 
teachers  communicated  to  their  pupils  would  prove  to  them 
either  life  or  death.  Dr.  Beecher  then  adverted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as  the  great  foe  of  both  physical  and  re- 
ligious existence  and  enjoyment,  and  intimated  that  unless 
teachers  were  very  careful  to  place  children  on  their  guard 
against  the  insidious  influence  of  those  drinks,  they  would 
fall  a  prey  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  moral  and  religious  instructions 
communicated  to  them.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
venders  of  strong  drinks  were  prime  agents  to  Satan,  and 
were  but  too  successful  in  enticing  the  young  to  partake  of 
their  wares.  Thus  a  fatal  appetite  was  formed,  which 
was  but  too  generally  indulged,  and  which  led  to  disease, 
and  crime,  and  death.  The  art  of  applying  cold  water, 
inside  and  out,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  re- 
moval of  disease,  had  recently  been  practised  most  exten- 
sively, and  with  great  success ;  but  the  liquor  merchants 
reversed  this  practice,  and  applied  extensively  those  fiery, 
burning,  destroying  liquids,  which  induced  the  most  fear- 
ful diseases,  and  hurried  thousands  annually  to  the  grave. 
In  conclusion,  he  cautioned  the  children  present  against 
the  use  of  any  portion  of  strong  drink;  the  drink  might 
be  sweet,  and  pleasant,  and  enticing,  at  the  first,  but  let 
them  think  of  the  end ;  "  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 


THE    HUMAN   VOICE. 

How  rich  and  varied  are  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 
No  sentiment,  no  feeling,  no  passion  of  the  heart,  but  can 
be  expressed  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  The  gentlest  and 
tenderest  emotions  of  love  and  sympathy  —  melting  the 
heart  and  moistening  the  eye.  The  most  stern  reproof,  or 
strong  anger,  chilling  the  spirit  and  freezing  the  blood. 
Timid  fear  or  undoubted  bravery  —  cold  despair  or  confid- 
ing faith  and  cheerful  hope. 

Almost  the  whole  power  of  some  effective  speakers  con- 
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sist  in  the  modulation  and  tones  of  the  voice.  They  are 
made  so  perfectly  to  express  the  sentiment,  feeling,  or  emo- 
tions, that  while  the  ear  drinks  them  in,  they  play  upon  the 
strings  of  the  heart  the  tunes  which  the  speaker  pleases, 
and  melts  his  audience  into  tears,  or  convulse  them  with 
laughter.  We  'hear,  as  he  pleases,  the  seraph's  song, 
mingling  with  the  secret  vespers  of  redeemed  spirits ;  or 
the  wail  of  the  lost  in  despair.  No  sounding  clarion  thrills 
down  among  the  heart  strings  like  the  living  voice  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  camp  or  army.  What  infinite 
wisdom  has  been  displayed  in  the  construction  of  such  an 
instrument  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  influence  of  the  voice  is  no  where  more  efficient  or 
influential  than  in  the  school  room.  Every  pupil  watches 
the  tones  of  his  teacher's  voice,  and  they  are  to  him  an  in" 
dex  of  obedience  or  disobedience.  Perhaps  no  one  thing 
contributes  more  to  the  success  of  some  teachers,  and  the 
failure  of  others,  than  a  proper  management  of  the  voice. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  WOxMAN. 

We  select  the  following  from  that  invaluable  little  Treat- 
ise, "  Woman  as  She  Should  Be,"  by  Rev.  Hubbard 
Winslow.  This  volume  has  been  sometime  before  the 
public  and  has  met  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  published  by 
Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  154  Washington  Street. — [Ed. 

Early  and  continued  attention  must  be  paid  to  their 
health.  Their  energy  of  character,  their  efficiency,  their 
intellectual  activity,  their  disposition,  the  type  of  their 
piety,  the  health  and  peace  and  happiness  of  their  fami- 
lies, all  depend  very  much  upon  this.  It  is  not  among  the 
least  evils  of  luxurious  and  refined  society,  that  such  habits 
are  indulged  as  tend  to  deteriorate  the  health  of  females. 
Instead  of  being  the  active,  vigorous,  efficient  daughters 
and  matrons  of  simple  times,  of  high-toned  health,  bound- 
ing spirits,  long  and  useful  life,  and  almost  fadeless  beauty, 
they  degenerate  to  a  feeble,  inactive,  sickly,  short-lived 
race.  The  consequences  to  the  domestic  state,  to  their 
children,  and  to  the  morals,  piety  and  happiness  of  society, 
are  disastrous  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
all  those  habits  which  are  prejudicial  to  health  must  be. 
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from  infancy,  resolutely  shunned  by  those  who  would  as- 
pire to  the  honor  which  our  subject  contemplates. 

Whatever  of  irregulurity  in  the  disposition  of  time,  late 
retiring  and  late  rising;  whatever  of  evil  to  the  body  in 
the  modes  and  refinements  of  dress ;  whatever  of  enervat- 
ing and  wasting  indolence;  whatever  of  frequent  and  ex- 
citing entertainments,  which  exhaust  the  nervous  system 
and  are  followed  by  ennui  and  mental  vacuity ;  whatever 
indulgences  of  the  table,  which  feed  a  morbid  and  des- 
tructive appetite ;  in  a  word,  whatever  tends  not  to  the 
highest  and  most  prolonged  health  and  vigor  of  body  and 
soul,  must  be  resolutely  and  forever  shunned  by  her  who 
would  become  the  highest  ornament  and  the  true  glory  of 
her  sex. 

Much  is  said  of  the  evils  to  health,  resulting  from  mod- 
ern modes  of  dress  —  perhaps  too  much ;  although  the 
testimony  of  such  scientific  and  valuable  authority  as  the 
medical  profession,  is  certainly  deserving  of  very  serious 
attention.  Some  have  probably  parried  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  beyond  due  bounds;  such  is  the  known  and 
pardonable  tendency  of  minds  strongly  enlisted  on  a  par- 
ticular subject.  But  let  no  one  despise  or  neglect  the  test- 
imony of  sober  facts :  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
prove,  that  there  is  more  of  truth  than  fancy  in  the  doc- 
trines npon  this  subject  now  currently  maintained  by  phy- 
sicians. The  proprieties  of  taste  and  refinement  need  not 
be,  and  certainly  should  not  be,  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  any  more  than  in  any  thing  else ;  and,  without  de- 
scending to  further  particulars,  which  would  better  become 
a  secular  lecture  than  this  place  and  occasion,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  such  a  style  of  dress  as  preserves  the  sym- 
metry and  integrity  of  the  human  system,  and  protects  it 
thoroughly  from  our  rugged  climate  and  changeable 
weather,  is  essential  to  the  soundest  health  ;  and  that  who- 
ever barters  this  to  please  vanity  or  custom,  makes  a  dear 
and  most  unchristian  bargain. 

There  are  more  evils  to  health,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
resulting  from  the  exposures  and  intemperate  excitements 
of  frequent  and  late  assemblies  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  ; 
from  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking ;  particularly  from 
the  use  of  confectionary,  of  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  of 
stimulating  drinks,  and  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  and 
strong  tea.  All  of  these  things  tend  strongly  to  irritate  the 
nervous  system  and  impair  the  constitution. 

But,  most  of  all,  a  want  of  vigorous,  habitual,  appropriate 
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ate  exercise,  is  impairing  the  energy  and  undermining  the 
health  of  multitudes ;  it  is  sending  to  an  early  grave  its 
annual  hecatombs  of  female  victims.  The  law  of  exer- 
cise has  never  been  repealed  ;  it  is  still  equally  binding  on 
both  sexes.  The  human  system  must  have  exercise,  or  it 
must  languish.  But  modern  abbreviations  of  female 
labor,  in  the  inventions  and  so  called  improvements  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  together  with  the  notions  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  which  obtain  in  cultivated  society,  have  enone- 
rated  a  large  portion  of  females  from  the  necessity  of  man- 
ual labor.  But,  if  they  are  not  under  necessity  to  exercise 
to  ^secure  the  objects  of  labor,  let  them  still  consider  that 
they  are  under  the  same  necessity  as  ever  to  exercise  to 
secure  the  object  of  health. 

In  all  suitable  ways,  and  by  all  available  means,  let 
them,  as  one  of  their  first  and  most  important  objects,  se- 
cure and  preserve  sound  and  vigorous  health. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Selected  from  the  Teacher's  Advocate. 

Physiology  should  be  the  first  study  of  the  child,  and 
the  daily  study  of  mankind. 

The  child  rejoices  in  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  the  physical  structure ,  of  his  own  frame  more 
heartily,  than  he  can  in  any  other  piece  of  God's  mechan- 
ism. 

The  parent  cannot  teach  a  child  love  to  God  more  suc- 
cessfully, than  by  beginning  with  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  human  frame.  These  facts  receive  the 
assent  of  the  child  more  cordially  than  any  other  class  of 
truths,  and  are  better  calculated,  if  rightly  presented,  to  lead 
the  mind  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator;  from  a  sinful 
indulgence  of  the  physical  passions  to  a  holy  exercise  of 
the  purest  emotions. 

Again.  Physiological  truths,  as  means  of  mental  disci- 
pline, have  a  decided  preference  over  the  truths  of  any 
other  department  of  nature.  For,  while  physiological 
laws  are  manifest  by  all  external  phenomena,  which  usu- 
ally appertain  to  other  departments,  there  is  superadded  to 
the  physiological  an  internal,  idiocratic  evidence  not  com- 
mon to  the  other  classes  of  truths. 

Finally.  The  universal  diffusion  of  physiological 
knowledge  will  undoubtedly  correct  many  popular  errors 
in  dress,  diet  and  quackery  in  its  manifold  forms,  and  di- 
minish excess  with  its  attendant  evils. 
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The  labors  of  Dr.  R.  Mack,  to  diffuse  physiological 
knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  much  good. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  common  schools  in  Essex 
County  are  urgently  invited  to  embrace  any  opportunities 
presented  by  Dr.  Mack. 

No  gentleman  or  lady  of  common  strength  should  hesi- 
tate to  walk  twenty  miles,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  hear 
one  of  his  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  drawings,  the  skele- 
ton and  the  manikin  which  he  exhibits. 

David  P.  Holtont,  M.  D. 

Co.  Supt.  Com.  Schools. 

Westport,  Nov.  17th,  1846. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  PLATE  ON   OUR 

FIRST   PAGE. 

The  figure  on  the  right  is  Hippocrates.  He  has  been  se- 
lected, because  he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  own  life,  as 
well  as  others',  living  till  the  age  of  99  years,  and  then 
dying  of  old  age  alone,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind 
and  body.  Every  teacher  and  every  pupil  should  have 
this  example  before  them. 

The  most  prominent  figure  is  in  the  centre,  and  repre- 
sents the  Groves  of  Academus  and  the  School  of  Plato, 
who  was  the  best  model  of  a  teacher  in  all  ancient  time. 
No  one  of  his  time,  or  of  any  time,  was  educated  with 
more  care,  or  possessed  a  body  more  properly  formed,  and 
invigorated  with  exercise,  or  a  mind  better  cultivated,  en- 
lightened and  refined  by  the  study  of  poetry,  geometry, 
and  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  of  him- 
self. He  studied  eight  years  with  Socrates  after  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  from  the  school  of  Socrates  he  went 
to  that  of  Euclid;  from  thence  he  travelled  into  Major 
Greece,  and  was  instructed  in  the  Pythagorean  Mysteries. 
He  also  studied  mathematics  with  Theodosjus  of  Cyrene, 
and,  having  learned  Astronomy  from  the  Egyptian  Priests, 
he  returned  to  Athens,  opened  a  school,  and  spent  his  long 
life  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  His  was  a  school  worth 
attending,  and  Greece  knew  it  and  encouraged  it  as  they 
ought. 

The  figure  on  the  left  represents  Aristotle,  who  is  too 
well  known  to  need  remark.  His  philosophy  swayed 
the  destiny  of  the  schools  for  centuries. 
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ARITHMETICAL     QUESTION 

For  the  Practical  Educater  and  Journal  of  Health. 

In  Greenleaf's  Arithmetic,  page  258,  we  find  the  follow- 


in0,  : 

o 


"problem  VI. 


Having  the  diameter  of  a  circle  given,  to  find  the  side  of 
an  equiteral  triangle  inscribed. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  by  .707,016,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  the  side  of  a  triangle  inscribed." 

We  wish  to  inquire  of  the  numerous  literary  readers  of 
the  Journal,  by  what  rule  is  this  multiplier  (.707,016) 
found  ?  J.  B. 

Townsend,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1846. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR,  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 

BOSTON,    JANUARY,    1847. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  were  voluntarily  given 
to  our  Agent,  in  prospect  of  our  Journal : 

"  I  think  the  proposed  paper,  if  properly  managed  and 
conducted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  teachers,  and  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Geo.  N.  Briggs. 

Pittsfield,  Dec.  16,  1846. 

"  I  cheerfully  commend  the  Practical  Educater  as  about, 
to  be,  according  to  its  Prospectus,  a  useful  paper,  to  in- 
structors in  our  common  schools,  and  to  all  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Pittsfield,  Dec.  16,  1846.  Edward  Ballard. 


faterctrjj  Sottas. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  PI.  PI.  Childs,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Students  and  Graduates  of  that  School.  There  are 
149  under  graduates. 
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We  thought  we  had  received  all  the  Almanacs  for  1847. 
but  it  seems  we  had  not  had  "  The  Family  Christian 
Almanac"  Well,  this  should  be  the  best  of  all  the  tribes. 
S.  Bliss  has  it,  at  No.  28,  Cornhill. 

Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.  D.,  has  written  an  excellent  little 
book,  entitled  "  The  Redeemers  Last  Command"  " Anec- 
dotes for  the  Family"  <Scc,  a  good  book  for  Christians, 
and  useful  for  all  families.  Both  of  these  books  may  be 
had  cheap  at  the  Tract  Depository,  28  Cornhill. 

We  have  received  " Educational  Tracts"  Nos.  9  and 
10.  The  former,  "  The  Co-operation  of  Parents  Solicited 
by  the  Teacher  of  their  Children;*'  the  latter,  "A  Letter 
from  a  Teacher  to  his  Pupil."  They  are  both  excellent, 
and  we  shall  give  our  readers  some  of  them  in  due  time. 

We  have  received  "  A  Syllabus  of  Six  Courses  of  His- 
torical Lectures,  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  European 
Society y n  by  Mr.  John  Lord.  The  subject  of  these  Lec- 
tures is  important,  and  Mr.  L.  is  recommended  by  the 
highest  authority.  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  sa}Ts,  "  Mr. 
Lord's  success  in  teaching  history  has  been  signally  great, 
and  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  fully  deserved." 

We  received  No.  8  of  the  "  Monthly  Flora  "  too  late  for 
our  last  number.  It  contains  the]  Iris  Germanica,  the 
Amygdolm  Pensica,  the  Cypripeduum  Insignia,  the  Sa- 
lanum  Tuberosum,  and  the  Rubus  Ideaus.  No  work  can 
be  got  up  better  than  this,  and  it  should  be  possessed  by 
every  lady. 

"  The  Law  Reporter"  for  December,  1846,  published  by 
Bradbury  &  Guild,  No.  12  School  Street,  Boston.  This 
is  a  valuable  monthly  Journal  for  the  Legal  Profession, 
edited  by  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  of  the  Boston  Bar.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  for  teachers  or  doctors  to  read  this  work  oc- 
casionally.    The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year. 

Messrs.  Jordan  &  Wiley  have  "Chambers's  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature :  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  Pro- 
ductions of  English  Authors,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Time,  connected  by  a  Critical  and  Biographical 
History,  elegantly  Illustrated.  Old  Chaucer  appears  in 
in  venerable  antique  style  upon  the  cover,  and  the  poet, 
ever  true  to  nature,  Shakespeare,  as  the  frontespiece  to  the 
volume.    It  is  published  at  25  cents  a  number,  and  is  well 
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worth  the  money.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  articles 
contained  in  this  work,  (which  is  not  small,)  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  be  beneficial  to  the  community,  as  "it  will  supplant, 
in  a  measure,  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  productions 
with  which  the  land  is  flooded,  and  substitute  for  them  the 

'  at 

fith  and  marrow  of  substantial  English  literature. 

We  have  received  a  volume  of  272  pages,  4  mo.,  from 
W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  entitled,  "  An  Improved 
System  of  Midwifery,  adapted  to  the  Reformed  Practice 
or  Medicine/1  &c.  It  contains  many  good  remarks,  and 
his  been  compiled  with  much  care,  from  the  most  eminent 
professors  on  that  subject.  He  gives  no  less  than  seventy 
six  authors  whom  he  has  consulted,  and  from  whom  he 
whom  he  has  drawn  materials  for  the  work.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  $5.00  a  copy.  The  Doctor  goes  strongly  for 
medical  reform. 

Is  the  "  Green  Mountain  Spring:'1  dried  up,  or  frozen? 
We  conclude  one  or  the  other  has  taken  place,  as  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  its  being  a  living  spring  lately. 

Our  friend  Forbes,  (late  Ela  &  Forbes,)  has  handed  us 
a  copy  of  Old  Herbert's  Works,  which  we  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  He  has  a  "  few  of  them  left." 
Call  at  his  printing  office  in  Corn  hill  and  get  a  copy,  and 
you  will  see  what  a  man  said  who  was  born  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 

"  The  Christian's  Daily  Treasury."  a  Religious  Ex- 
ercise for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  Ebenezer  Temple, 
Rockford,  Essex.  From  the  second  revised  London  edi- 
tion. Boston,  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  59  Washington 
Street,  1147.  This  boak,  of  408  duodecimo  pages,  is  up- 
on the  plan  of  Jay's  Closet  Exercises,  but  much  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  end  designed,  as  the  comments  upon 
each  passage  of  Scripture  are  shorter,  more  to  the  point, 
and  contain  less  repetition.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  every  Christian  family's  library. 

"  The  Boston  Daily  Sun "  has  ceased  to  shine,  for 
want  oi  a  sufficient  supply  of  proper  nutriment  to  keep 
the  flame  alive.  With  the  worthy  editor,  George  Kent, 
Esq.,  we  have  a  slight,  but,  for  the  time,  very  happy  ac- 
quaintance. In  taking  leave  of  the  public,  he  introduces 
the  followixg  appropriate  lines: 

"  The  last— it  is  the  last  I 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirred 
By  that  one  little  word — 

That  sister  of  the  past." 
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Dental  Mirror.. — We  have  received  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  for 
November,  published  monthly  by  H.  G.  Luther,  Surgeon 
Dentist,  485  Washington  Street.  Price  one  cent.  Quite 
a  pretty  little  paper,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 

"  The  National  Accountant"  an  improved  system  of 
book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry ;  illustrated  by 
apparatus  ;  comprising  nine  sets  of  books,  &c. ;  by  Jacob 
Bachelder,  Preceptor  of  Lynn  Academy.  Boston,  John 
T.  Jewett  &  Company,  No.  23  Cornhill.  This  is  truly  an 
improvement  upon  any  system  of  book-keeping  which  we 
have  seen  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  as  soon  as  its  merits  shall 
be  known,  will  supersede  those  now  in  use.  It  is  got  up 
by  Messrs.  Jewett  &  Co.  in  fine  style. 

" Illustrated  Botany"  No.  9,  for  November,  is  a  beauti- 
ful number,  and  contains  the  Iris,  the  Indian  Jessamine, 
the  Laurestine,  the  Coltsfoot,  the  Daisey,  and  the  Horse- 
chesnut. 

Special  Notice. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Childs, 
President  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  a  Circular  relating  to  a  reorganize 
ation  of  this  Society.  We  approve  of  the  plan  suggested,  and  should  have  pub- 
lished the  Circular  entire,  with  comments  upon  its  merits,  and  the  feasibility  and 
necessity  of  the  plan's  being  carried  out,  but  the  present  aspect  of  our  Journal 
prohibits  us  from  publishing  as  much  relating  to  the  Medical  Faculty  as  we  have 
formerly.  The  Circular  is  signed  by  eminent  and  responsible  men,  and  as  all  the 
physicians,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  have  received  one,  perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  publish  it.     We  shall  do  what  we  can  for  a  change. 

All  Right. — Our  Br.  Cooper,  of  the  Teacher's  Advocate,  understood  us  just  as 
we  ment  to  be  understood,  We  know  he  did  not  intend  any  thing  discourteous, 
and  it  has  proved  that  we  were  not  mistaken  as  to  our  knowledge  for  once,  at 
least.  As  to  our  "  copy  right,"  we  had  some  notions  in  our  head  which  led  us 
to  get  it,  but  not  to  prohibit  so  good  a  friend,  and  excellent  editor,  as  Mr.  C.  of  the 
Advocaae,  from  borrowing  any  of  our  articles,  even  "the  best"  of  them,  smd  pay- 
ing by  giving  credit.  We  shall  certainly  put  our  threatening  in  execution  —  nay, 
more,  we  have  all  ready  done  it,  as  our  friend  will  see  by  looking  at  our  columns. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  we  have,  at  our  office,  No.  12  Franklin  St., 
"  The  Journal  of  Health,"  1846,  bound.  Those  who  were  subscribers,  if  they 
wish,  can  have  the  bound  volume,  by  returning  their  numbers  and  paying  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  feel  well  assured  that  the  communicaiions  of  such  men  as  Chan^ 
ning,  Winslow,  Waterman,  Allen,  &c,  are  worth  preserving.  Others  can  have 
the  volume  for  SI  25. 

James  French,  78  Washington  Street,  has  good  Ink. 

Dr.  David  Thayer's  Gymnasium,  at  Boylston  Hall,  is  in  successful  operation 
this  winter.  It  should  be  the  resort  of  all'  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  wish 
for  vigorous  health. 

In  the  February  number  we  expect  to  commence  the  publication  of  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  Association  in  Worcester.  They  will 
be  published  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  if  the  authors  have  them 
ready.  Mr.  Smith's,  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  will  appear  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 

Note.  We  wish  our  subscribers  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  Journal  is 
sent  out  without  being  trimmed  and  stitched.  It  is  this — in  its  present  form,  there 
is  no  postage  upon  it  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  and  only  newspaper  postage 
any  distance,  while,  if  it  were  stitched  and  trimmed,  the  postage  would  be  thirty 
cents  a  year.  But  if  any  wish  to  have  their  numbers  in  that  form,  they  can  by 
paying  the  postage. 
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Selections  from  the  Teacher's  Advocate. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion,  "  catch  the  fleeting 
images  that  fill  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them 
fast."  The  wisdom  experience  gives  to  the  teacher,  if  ac- 
curately remembered,  will  greatly  improve  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  discharge  of  duty,  will  increase  his  facilities 
for  rendering  a  better  professional  service,  and  remove 
many  embarrassments  which  daily  originate  in  every 
school  room.  The  task  upon  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
teacher,  is  much  greater  when  he  first  commences  his  pro- 
fession, than  it  is  after  a  few  years  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  mind  is  prepared  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
by  the  exercise  it  receives  in  overcoming  them ;  yet  much 
perplexity  springs  from  forgetting  the  circumstances  and 
appliances  by  which  trials  are  overcome. 

We  suggest  that  every  teacher  should,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  school,  make  a  daily  record  of  the  most 
important  school  events  of  the  day,  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose.  This  should  be  done  with  great  care,  and  such 
reflections  might  be  added  as  the  circumstances  would  nat- 
urally create.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  the  "  Daily  Journ- 
al" should  be  examined,  and  a  weekly  compend  made 
from  it,  in  another  book.  The  latter  would  present  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  experience  of  the  work,  which  could 
be  easily  consulted  whenever  the  necessity  or  inclination 
should  require  an  appeal  to  the  past. 

If  every  teacher  should  pursue  this  course  for  a  single 
year,  he  would  find  a  rich  reward  for  the  trouble  of  doing 
so,  in  the  activity  and  correctness  with  which  his  mind 
would  cope  with  difficulties.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
book  for  future  study,  and  enable  him  to  reap  the  largest 
advantages  from  his  own  experience.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
that  many  fall  into,  to  suppose  that  the  mind  can  be  en* 
riched  only  by  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  others. 
The  person  who  observes  with  accuracy,  and  reflects  upon 
his  observations  as  he  should,  is  in  possession  of  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  knowledge  —  a  fountain  richer  far 
than  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  workings  of  other 
minds,  and  one  that  is  constantly  supplied  by  the  great 
Author  of  Mind,  and  the  means  of  its  growth.  As  the 
muscles  of  the  body  relax  and  become  weak  by  inactivity, 
or  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  artificial  supports,  so  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  lose  their  strength  and  capacity  by  a  too 
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slavish  dependence  upon  the  thoughts  and  reflections  of 
others.  Independence  and  unrestrained  mental  action, 
aided  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  will  do  more  for  the 
teacher  than  can  be  estimated,  if  he  entertain  the  opinions 
and  intellectual  gleanings  of  each  passing  day. 

Another  advantage  to  be  gained  will  be  in  the  ease  and 
correctness  with  which  he  will  give  expression  to  thought. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  there  is  no  class  of  persons, 
possessing  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage, who  have  so  much  difficulty  in  writing  out  their 
opinions  as  teachers.  Were  all  the  talent  and  attainment 
in  the  teachers'  profession  rendered  available  by  a  powerful 
use  of  the  pen, 

"  That  rniglity  instrument  of  little  men," 

public  opinion  would  soon  be  reformed.  It  could  not 
withstand  the  torrents  of  truth,  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
relation  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  strong  ap- 
peals that  would  flow  from  an  expeditious  use  of  the  pen. 
The  press  is  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  all  classes  of  re- 
formers ;  it  only  needs  the  active  mind  and  the  ready  hand 
to  discuss  every  evil,  however  firmly  established  by  long 
usage.  The  only  remedy  is  in  a  change  of  public  senti- 
ment, which  can  be  effected  by  no  other  agency  than  the 
press.  Teachers  must  learn  to  wield  ready  and  powerful 
pens :  they  can  never  do  so  by  the  mere  analysis  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences  :  it  requires  practice 
to  qualify  them  to  write  with  rapidity  and  power. — 
This  will  he  afforded  by  the  plan  we  have  proposed,  and 
thus  be  made  a  means  of  rendering  the  very  knowledge 
treasured  up  each  day  and  reviewed  each  week,  available 
to  themselves  and  to  society. 

Teachers  have  good  opportunities  to  discover  the  error- 
making,  error-fostering  and  oppressive  tendencies  of  the 
age.  They  legitimately  belong  to  the  class  who  are  under 
obligations  to  create  a  sound  and  health-giving  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  employ  all  their  energies  in 
the  noble  work.  Whatever  applies  to  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  and  usefulness  as  a  class,  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest to  perform.  Then  keep  a  professional  diary,  upon 
which  you  may  depend  for  such  arguments  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  your  own  experience  and  observation  must 
necessarily  furnish.  Your  schools  will  be  improved,  your 
labors  decreased,  and  the  community  enlightened,  if  you 
will  faithfully  pursue  this  plan.     Who  will  try  it? 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  TEACHING,  TO  THE  RANK  OF  A 

DISTINCT  AND  INDEPENDENT  PROFESSION. 

A  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  delivered  before 
the  Mass.  State  Teachers1  Association,  at  their  annual  Meeting,  Nov.  23d,  1S46- 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mass.  State  Teachers'  Association  : 

It  was  a  principle  in  the  Roman  military  system  always  to 
commence  an  action  with  the  skirmishing  of  the  light  troops. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  similar  tactic  by  the 
executive  Committee  of  this  body,  that  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
address  you  at  the  opening  of  our  present  session.  I  know 
not  that  I  can  better  perform  my  part  as  an  humble  member 
of  the  velites  of  this  Association,  than,  during  the  few  moments 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  claim  your  attention,  by  setting  forth,  as 
best  I  may,  the  claims  of  our  occupation  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  profession.  It  will  not  be  deemed 
arrogance  on  my  part,  to  claim  for  this  subject  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  assembled. 
The  organization  of  this  Association  was  in  itself  a  most 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  sentiments  to  which  it  will  be  my 
aim,  this  evening,  to  give  expression. 
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We  met  in  convention  last  year,  ostensibly  in  obedience  to 
a  call  from  the  "  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,"  but 
really  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  our  own  bosoms,  a  funda- 
mental law  of  human  nature  which  impels  men  of  similar 
pursuits  to  unite  their  sympathies  and  energies  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  common  work.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  came  so  late  to  the  work.  We  should  have 
led  the  vanguard  in  the  great  enterprize  of  connecting,  by 
some  strong  bond  of  union,  those  throughout  our  land,  who,  in 
their  silent  and  unobtrusive  labors  are  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  rising  generation.  It  was,  I  might  almost  say,  the  prerog- 
ative of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  within  whose  limits  com- 
mon schools  first  gained  a  foothold,  to  be  foremost  in  every 
enterprise  pertaining  to  their  elevation  and  improvement.  If 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  the  step  we  have  taken  is  destined 
to  work  an  era  in  the  history  of  public  school  instruction  in 
Massachusetts.  And  I  may  also  add,  in  her  civil  and  relig- 
ious history.  No  greater  event  can  possibly  transpire  in  the 
history  of  any  State,  than  when  the  instructors  of  her  youth 
unite  in  an  earnest  and  determined  effort  rightly  to  appreciate 
and  worthily  to  discharge  the  high  functions  of  their  office. 
And  this  is  the  purpose,  if  I  understand  the  object  of  our 
meeting,  for  which  wo  are  now  assembled.  Let  us  then  en- 
deavor to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  relation  we  sustain,  of  the 
claims  which  we  have  upon  society,  and  of  those  which  society 
has  upon  us. 

The  great  concerns  of  humanity,  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health,  the  protection  of  hi  dividual  rights,  and  the  still 
higher  interests  of  the  soul  have,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
civilization,  been  entrusted  to  those  who  have  made  these 
things  the  subjects  of  their  exclusive  study  and  attention. 
The  writings  of  the  father  of  medicine  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  simple  garb  of  the  later  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  blind  old 
bard  of  Scio  has  thought  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  priest 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  opening  of  his  immortal  poem.  The 
names  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  Draco,  are  foundation  stones 
in  the  great  structure  of  Grecian  art,  genius  and  eloquence. 
In  sacred  history  we  go  back  to  still  earlier  periods,  and  the 
names  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  priest, 
are  associated  with  the  awful  scenes  of  Horeb  and  Sinai. 
The  three  learned  professions  seem  thus  to  have  sprung  into 
being  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  race.  The  progress  of 
society  and  the  consequent  development  of  civil  and  natural 
laws  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  professional  study,  until 
each  contains  within  itself  departments   almost  as  distinctly 
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marked  as  were  originally  the  professions  themselves.  The 
ambitious  attempts  of  Grecian  philosophy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  all  things,  are  no  longer  considered  indications  of 
true  wisdom.  Knowledge  is  becoming  more  microscopic  in 
its  character.  While  the  field  of  observation  has  been  nar- 
rowed, it  has  been  more  carefully  explored,  and  the  value  of 
knowledge  has  come  to  be  estimated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  number  of  subjects  to  which  it  extends.  The  operation 
of  this  principle  which  political  economists  call  division  of 
labor,  has  long  since  given  rise  to  the  occupation  in  which  we 
are  engaged. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  in  Christian  coun- 
tries the  work  of  the  teacher  has  been  allied  to  that  of  the 
clergyman.  Teaching  has  been,  in  fact,  one  branch  of  the 
clerical  profession  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  no  little  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  sever  what  has  come 
to  be  considered  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  connection 
between  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  colleges  and 
professional  schools.  The  subordinate  stations  in  our  common 
and  high  schools,  as  they  are  termed,  have  been  filled  by  those 
who  have  found  them  convenient  stages  in  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional study,  or  by  those  who  have  discovered  what  nature 
might  have  taught  them,  that  they  were  not  designed  for  the 
bar  or  the  pulpit. 

No  calling  in  the  country  has  been  followed  more  as  a 
means  and  less  as  an  end,  than  that  of  teaching.  In  no  class 
in  the  community  will  be  found  a  greater  number  of  hirelings, 
men  who  prize  their  work  not  as  a  means  of  influencing  and 
controlling  mind,  but  simply  as  ministering  to  the  supply  of 
the  sensual  wants.  The  reputation  of  being  a  profound  jurist, 
or  a  successful  advocate,  an  elegant  preacher,  or  an  able 
divine,  a  skilful  surgeon  or  therapeutist,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  energies  of  the  ablest  minds.  The  position  in 
society  secure"!  by  pre-eminent  professional,  far  outweigh  in 
every  noble  mind  the  paltry  considerations  of  mere  pecuniary 
gain.  But  motives  of  this  character,  in  the  present  condition 
of  things,  cannot  have  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  teach- 
er's mind.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  pecuniary  profit  that  gave 
to  the  world  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  nor  Butler's  Anal- 
ogy, nor  Edward's  Treatise  on  the  Will.  It  was  entire  devo- 
tion to  a  great  and  arduous  work,  the  love  of  professional 
labor,  and  the  sure  and  just  reward  consequent  upon  that 
labor,  reckoned  not  in  the  worthless  com  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  the  elevation,  improvement,  and  grateful  remembrance 
of  their  species. 
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The  occupation  of  teaching  has  been  regarded  as  furnishing 
little  scope  for  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  —  as  tending 
rather  to  circumscribe,  than  to  strengthen  and  expand  its 
powers.  This  opinion  has,  perhaps,  been- justified  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  majority  of  those  who  have- been  employed  in  the 
work.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  such  should  have  been  their 
character,  considering  the  estimate  in  which  their  work  has 
been  held  by  then  employers. 

Teaching  has  not  generally  been  considered  worthy  the 
attention  of  noble  and  gifted  minds,  and  consequently  they 
have  not  been  summoned  to  engage  in  it.  Not  many  years- 
since,  when  a  man  of  pre-eminent  talents  was  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  a  public  school,  it  was  said  by  some,  he  is  going 
to  cut  blocks  with  a  razor,  by  others,  what  a  pity  that  a  man 
fit  to  be  a  statesman  should  be  employed  in  teaching  school- 
boys '■>   DJ  others,  he  has  gone  to  galvanize  a  dead  carcass. 

A  constant  ratio  always  has  existed  and  always  will  exist  be- 
tween the  estimation  in  which  teaching  is  held,  and  the  char- 
acter which  teachers  maintain.  Talent  will  always  obey  the 
mandate  of  public  opinion,  and  if  called  by  this  high  authority, 
will  as  readily  put  forth  its  powers  in  the  school-room,  as  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  impression  prevails  that-  this 
field  of  action  is  too  confined ;  that  there  is  not  enough  here 
to  satisfy  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Let  us  pause  to 
enquire  if  this  be  correct.  The  period  of  pupilage  comprises 
the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  human  existence,  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  to  our  earthly 
sojourn.  But  the  importance  of  this  period  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  duration.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark 
that  it  is  far  more  decisive  of  human  destiny  than  the  entire 
complement  of  life.  This  period  has  most  expressively  been 
termed  the  seed-time  of  life.  And  if  the  inspired  declaration 
be  true,  "  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap,"  what  scrupulous  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  This  teem- 
ing period  of  life  is  committed  to  the  teacher's  care.  He  can 
and  will,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  draw  those  strong  and 
deep  fines  of  mental  and  moral  character,  which  time  nor 
eternity  can  ever  efface.  Jurists,  divines,  and  physicians  will 
strive  in  vain  to  reconstruct  the  fabric  which  he  has  reared. 
They  may  modify  and  amplify,  but  they  can  never  change 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  structure.  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  he  lays. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. 

BY  W.   A.   ALCOTT,  M.   D. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  are  aware  of 
the  trouble  a  stranger  has  to  undergo  in  visiting  Provincetown, 
As  the  place  is,  by  its  peculiar  structure  and  position,  becom- 
ing a  point  of  some  interest  and  importance,  permit  me  to 
point  out  one  of  these  difficulties,  that  travellers  may  be  duly 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  time  has  been,  when,  all  over  New  England,  one  could 
distinguish  a  school-house  from  a  meeting-house,  or  church. 
He  was  not  liable  to  the  mortification  on  inquiring,  "  what 
church  is  that  ?"  to  be  told,  "  why  sir,  that  is  not  a  church,  it 
is  a  school-house."  Such  a  mistake,  I  repeat  it,  could  not 
have  been  made.  Fifty  years  ago,  there  was  no  school-house  — 
town,  public,  district,  or  common  school-houses  I  am  now 
speaking  of —  of  this  description  in  all  New  England. 

But  times  are  altered.  The  people  of  Dorchester,  a  few 
years  ago,  laid  aside  their  old  school-houses  —  as  large  though 
they  were  as  bird  cages  —  and  in  their  stead,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense of  3000  dollars  each,  erected  seven  large  buildings. 
They  were  not,  it  is  true,  quite  as  large  as  meeting-houses, 
but  they  were  very  large.  In  other  places  about  the  State,  I 
have  also  known  similar  changes.  So  I  have  in  a  few  portions 
of  the  other  New  England  States,  and  in  New  York. 

But  in  no  part  of  New  England  have  they  done  nobler, 
in  this  respect,  than  in  Barnstable  county.  Take  Hyannia 
for  example.  I  might  also  mention  many  other  places,  partic- 
ularly Provincetown.  If  many  places  on  the  Cape,  as  is 
most  true,  have  done  nobly,  Provincetown  has  excelled,  so  far 
as  I  know,  all  others.  Here,  in  the  range  of  about  two  miles, 
are  three  large  and  beautiful  school-houses,  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished,  so  far  as  their  exterior  is  concerned,  from 
their  churches.  In  truth,  I  made  the  mistake  myself,  at  first. 
I  could  hardly  believe  them  to  be  any  thing  else.  Some,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  sixty  feet  long,  and  40  or  more  wide,  and 
two  stories  high.  They  are  all  furnished  with  a  sort  of  cupola 
or  turret. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  In  other  words, 
what  are  we  coming  to  ?  Is  it  meet  that  school-houses  should 
be  as  large,  and  as  handsome,  and  as  costly  as  churches  ? 
Will  not  our  young  folks  be  inflated  with  pride  by  having  so 
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much  for  them  ?     And  if  they  do  these  things  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TEACHER.  — No.  1. 

For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. 

As  the  present  is  an  age  of  improvement  in  everything,  and 
especially  in  school-teaching,  and  as  the  thirst  for  novelty 
extensively  prevails,  it  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved  whether  what 
I  shall  say  of  past  experience  in  teaching,  will  be  worth  read- 
ing or  not.  I  can  say  only  that  it  will  be  a  faithful  reminiscence 
of  the  past.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
your  "  Educator,"  and  its  design  and  importance.  It  is  the 
Organ  of  the  Teachers,  and  if  any  class  of  men  need  a  medi- 
um, through  which  they  can  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
each  other,  and  the  community  at  large,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  this  class.  The  position  of  a  teacher  is  peculiar  ;  so  pecu- 
liar, that  no  man,  however  wise  he  may  be,  or  however  culti- 
vated and  refined  may  be  his  mind,  can  enter  into  his  feelings, 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  trials,  or  share  his  joys,  unless  he 
has  been  a  teacher. 

There  are  ten  thousand  incidents  inseparably  connected  with 
the  ofiice  and  duty  of  a  practical  instructor  ,which  no  other  one  can 
know,  and  which  "  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with."  These 
things  concern  him  hi  his  official  capacity.  They  are  "  a  part 
and  parcel "  of  his  work.  He  can  communicate  them,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  one  else  can.  As  a  medium 
for  such  thoughts,  the  "  Practical  Educator "  strikes  me  as 
very  appropriate  and  important.  I  fully  agree  with  the  remark 
of  Governor  Briggs,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal, 
that  "  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  teachers,  and  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth."  I 
trust,  through  the  communications  of  the  numerous  and  talent- 
ed teachers  in  the  State,  it  will  be  so  interesting  and  important, 
and  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  school-room,  that  no  teacher, 
either  male  or  female,  will  feel  willing,  or  able,  to  do  without  it. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  past.  When  in  boyhood,  and  a  pupil 
in  a  common  school,  I  supposed  a  teacher  knew  everything. 
The  qualification  to  take  charge  of  a  school,  appeared  the 
consummation  of  wisdom,  and  my  mind  aspired  to  no  higher 
attainment  in  knowledge. 

At  one  time,  a  very  difficult  problem  was  brought  before 
me.  The  case  was  this  :  — A  young  man  who  had  taught  a 
district  school,  which  had  closed,  came  as  a  pupil  to  the  one 
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which  the  writer  attended.  Why  a  teacher  should  need  or 
wish  to  attend  school,  as  a  learner,  was  more  than  he  could 
tell.  But  he  soon  learned  that  every  teacher  does  not  know 
all  that  can  be  learned.  A  few  months'  experience  convinced 
him  that  very  "  much  land  "  yet  "  remained  to  be  possessed  " 
in  the  field  of  knowledge.  It  is  true,  this  was  but  a  boyish 
notion,  yet  it  is  still  a  reminiscence  of  the  past. 

In  those  days,  the  schools  were  visited  by  the  clergymen  of 
the  town,  and  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  district.  The 
teacher  usually  introduced  such  school-books  as  he  pleased,  and 
no  one  objected.  In  the  smaller  towns,  they  usually  had  from 
six  weeks'  to  three  months'  public  school,  and  this  was  frequently 
lengthened  out,  by  private  school,  to  four  or  five  months.  The 
summer  schools,  and  frequently  some  of  the  winter  schools, 
were  taught  by  females,  and  this  plan  generally  succeeded  well. 
So  much  before  commencing  teaching. 

Getting  Approbated.  This  was  the  preliminary  step.  The 
ordeal  to  be  passed  was  not  that  of  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
town  or  district.  Committees  for  such  a  purpose  were  then 
among  the  things  that  were  not.  The  minister  alone  officiated 
in  the  capacity  of  "  approbating,"  and  a  certificate  from  him 
was  sufficient.  Having  brushed  up  my  arithmetic,  and  conned 
over  anew  Noah  Webster's  and  Lindley  Murray's  English 
Grammars,  with  a  run  over  Webster's  Spelling-book,  from 
b-a-k-e-r  to  the  proper  names,  with  a  glance  at  Cumming's  Ge- 
ography, in  the  autumn  of ,  just  before  the  winter  schools 

were  to  commence,  with  a  new  suit  from  crown  to  sole,  and  a 
twelve  dollar  silver  watch  in  my  pocket,  and  a  heart  going 
pit-apat,  I  started  for  the  house  of  the  parson. 

He  was  one  of  those  staunch,  old-fashioned,  straight-forward 
men,  such  as  you  might  find  in  almost  every  town,  in  those 
days  of  New  England's  simplicity  —  tall,  healthy,  learned  in 
ancient  lore,  and  in  all  the  solid  branches.  He  was  a  thorough 
disciplinarian,  both  in  the  family  and  school ;  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  belief,  that  if  the  child  was  not  governed  at 
home,  he  would  not  be  at  school ;  and  if  not  at  school,  he 
would  never  be  anywhere  ;  and,  consequently,  would  never  be 
qualified  to  govern  others.  He  still  wore  his  bands  and  small- 
clothes, though  he  had  just  laid  aside  his  wig,  with  all  its  pow- 
der, for  the  then  modern  improvement  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

My  business  made  known,  he  asked  a  few  plain  questions,  in 
a  plain  manner,  all  relating  to  utility  rather  than  ornament. 
Orthography,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  a  few  questions  on 
geography,  were  the  sum  total  of  the  literary  branches  which 
were  brought  forward.     These  passed  off  tolerably  well,  and 
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I  began  to  suppose  it  was  all  over,  when  he  started  upon  a 
new  track,  and  asked,  "  Can  you  teach  Latin  ?"  I  had 
already  got  a  smattering  of  the  Roman,  by  studying  Adams' 
Latin  Grammar,  iEsop's  Fables,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  but  not 
feeling  exactly  competent  to  such  a  task,  replied  that  I  could 
not.  "  I  have  a  son  whom  I  wish  to  fit  for  College,  and  Esq. 
C.  has  one  also.  We  thought  they  might  begin  Latin  in  the 
public  school."  "  If  they  are  but  beginners,  I  will  try  them," 
was  my  reply.  Again  I  supposed  the  Rubicon  was  passed. 
But  not  so.  "  How  would  you  govern  a  school,"  was  the  next 
question  ?  "I  would  make  them  mind,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  but 
hoiv  ?"  "I  would  tell  them  what  they  must  do."  "  And 
what  if  they  would  not  do  it  ?"  "  I  would  make  them  do  it." 
u  Would  you  whip  them,  if  you  could  not  have  obedience  in 
school  without  it ?"  "I  would."  "  Now  you  have  come  to 
the  point.  If  you  can  keep  good  order  without  the  rod,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  if  you  cannot  have  it  without,  you  must 
have  it  with.  In  every  school  there  must  be  order.  6  'Tis 
heaven's  first  law ;'  if  so,  the  child  must  obey" 

The  old  gentleman  then  took  hold  of  his  pen  and  paper  and 
wrote  the  "  Approbation"  and  here  it  is  :  — 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  bearer,  Mr.  A. 
B.,  and  consider  him  qualified  to  teach  a  district  school ;  and 
as  such,  I  recommend  him  to  any  committee  of  any  district." 

S ,  Nov.  16,  18—.  W.  A ,  V.  D.  M. 

I  "  hied  me  home  "  with  a  light  heart,  and  what  came  next 
shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next  number.  M. 


FROM  DR.  S.  S.  FITCH'S  LECTURE  TO  LADIES. 
Ladies: 

It  always  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  address  you  on 
the  important  subject  of  health.  It  is  a  most  painful  fact, 
that,  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  some  of  which  will  be 
enumerated  in  this  lecture,  the  length  of  female  life  is  greatly 
abridged  in  this  country.  In  fact,  multitudes  of  ladies  are 
cut  off  in  the  very  beginning  of  adult  life,  and  by  a  variety  of 
agents  whose  influences  and  injurious  effects  can  be  entirely 
obviated ;  and  some  of  the  most  prominent,  instead  of  being 
instruments  of  destruction,  as  they  now  are,  may,  by  a  little 
knowledge,  be  converted  into  instruments  of  the  highest  good. 
The  duration  of  female  fife  ought  to  equal  that  of  men ;  but, 
in  many  sections,  it  would  seem  to  be  less.     In  the  southern 
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States,  a  vast  many  men,  who  attain  to  45  or  50  years  of  age, 
in  that  time  lose  two,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  wives. 

The  human  frame  is  a  machine,  or  the  trunk  of  the  body 
may  be  said  to  be  a  box,  full  of  machinery.  The  operations 
and  life  of  this  machinery  is  capable  of  continuing  a  great 
many  more  years  than  it  usually  does.  It  ought  to  move 
always  one  hundred  years,  and  may  go  on  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  probably  more.  To 
prove  this  to  be  true,  I  have  only  to  present  to  you  cases  of 
persons  who  have  lived  to  that  age.  God  is  not  unjust  and 
partial ;  he  has  not  made  one  to  live  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  another  cannot  live  more  than  twenty  or  thirty. 
No  ;  we  are  all  made  alike  ;  and  if  cut  off  prematurely,  it  is, 
probably  in  nearly  all  cases,  our  own  fault.  I  believe,  that 
any  lady  who  dies  much  short  of  one  hundred  years,  it  is  the 
result  of  accident,  and  not  incidental  to  old  age.  The  machine 
needs  only  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  it  will  continue  its  opera- 
tions and  life  to  a  vast  many  years,  and  with  age,  the  full 
enjoyments  of  life. 

The  Countess  of  Desmond  died  in  England,  some  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Her  age  is  well 
authenticated  by  official  papers.  Margaret  Forster  died  in 
Cumberland,  England,  in  1771,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years.  Flora  Thomson  died  at  Nashua,  hi  North  Carolina, 
in  1808,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  great 
number  of  persons  attended  her  funeral. 

A  woman  died  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  the  year  1835, 
aged  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years.  She  was  a  German 
woman,  and  came  to  this  country,  and  was  sold  in  North  Car- 
olina for  her  passage  from  Germany.  It  was  a  custom,  in 
those  days,  for  poor  emigrants  hi  this  way  to  pay  their  passage, 
by  being  articled,  or  indentured,  or  hired  out,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  until  their  passage  was  paid.  By  these  papers, 
she  was  known  to  have  been  thirty-five  years  old  when  she 
arrived,  and  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
after. 

Flora  Forbes  was  living  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a 
short  time  ago,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  believe  is  still  living.  She  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  in  1745,  and  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old. 

There  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  good 
health,  who  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  old. 

There  was  living,  six  months  ago,  in  the  city  of  Moscow,  in 
Russia,  a  woman  who  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
old.     She  had  had  five  husbands. 
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These  eases,  and  a  vast  many  more  I  could  adduce,  show 
conclusively,  that  the  female  frame  is  made  to  endure  a  vast 
many  more  years  than  it  now  lasts  ;  that,  in  place  of  dying, 
as  multitudes  do,  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  they  may  live 
to  nearly  one  hundred  years  ;  that  the  average  of  the  female 
life,  in  place  of  thirty  years,  ought  to  be  and  might  be  one 
hundred  years.  You  that  are  frail  and  delicate,  may  see,  by 
the  ages  others  have  attained,  how  much  you  may  hope  for. 
If  you  carefully  pursue  the  means  which  are  actually  known 
to  operate  efficiently  in  supporting  your  health  and  constitution, 
you  may  attain  to  very  old  age. 

There  is  another  reason  why  ladies  should  preserve  their 
health,  because  with  health  you  may  always  preserve  your 
beauty.     Health  and  beauty  are  almost  synonymous  terms ; 
you  can  hardly  have  one  without  the  other.     Good  and  perfect 
health,  in  many  cases,  confers  beauty,  or,  at  least,  good  looks 
and  attractions.     With  very  few  and  very  rare  exceptions,  and 
those  arising  from  accident,  God  has  always  traced  upon  your 
frames  the  most  exquisite  lines  of  beauty.     He  has  formed 
you  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  works.     The  angels,  in 
their  most  resplendent  beauty,  as  fancy,  and  poets  and  painters 
embody  them,  take  your  forms,  and  fully  fill  up  all  that  the 
imagination  can  create  of  angelic  beauty.     What  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  grand  stimulus  to  man  in  all  his  fatigues,  his  expo- 
sures, his  dangers,  his  toils,  and  his  privations,  —  in  the  field, 
in  the  workshop,  in  the  camp,  —  on  the  stormy  ocean,  by  night, 
by  day,  even  facing  the  cannon's  mouth  ?     What  cheers  the 
student  in  his  long  nights  of  study,  and  wasted  by  untiring 
toil  ?     What  sustains  the  mariner  in  his  long  and  perilous 
nights  at  sea  ?     In  fine,  what  sustains  man  in  all  his  innumer- 
able  exposures  and  employments,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and  often 
his  life  ?     It  is  his  love  for  you  —  your  charms  are  his  attrac- 
tion and  undying  stimulus  —  his  love  for  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
his  wife,  his  daughters.     There  is  a  gulf  fixed  by  the  Creator 
between  the  male  and  female  mind,  which  nothing  can  pass 
until  both  meet  in  their  future  angelic  state.     It  is  impossible 
for  the  female  fully  to  comprehend  the  male  mind,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  male  to  comprehend  the  female  mind ;  both 
will  remain  distinct  while  hi  this  state  of  existence.     Each  sex 
can  comprehend  its  own  mind.     All  men  know  that  woman  is 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  charming  and  lovely ;  no  place  is 
attractive  to  us  ihat  is  not  graced  by  the  presence  of  woman ; 
you  form  the  ornaments  of  our  houses,  our  streets,  our  churches, 
and  all  peaceful  and  pleasant  assemblages.     To  adorn  you, 
man  traverses  all  the   earth,  bringing  home  diamonds  and 
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rubies,  and  pearls  and  costly  gems  —  he  finds  the  plumage  of 
the  most  rare  birds  —  he  devises  stuffs  of  the  softest  texture, 
and  of  the  richest  and  rarest  colors.  He  lays  all  at  your 
feet,  and  finds  in  your  acceptance  and  your  smiles,  and  blan- 
dishments, his  happiest  rewards.  A  smile  from  you  soothes 
the  face  of  care,  and  wipes  the  perspiration  from  the  brow  of 
toil.  In  fine,  without  you,  the  world  would  become  a  desert, 
and  man  a  brute.  Man  rules  by  strength  —  woman  controls 
by  her  charms. 

Hence,  there  is  a  high,  moral  duty  that  the  female  owes  to 
her  family,  to  her  country,  and  the  world ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
serve her  charms  —  to  keep  the  flowers  of  her  own  loveliness 
from  fading  —  to  preserve  to  her  latest  days  all  the  splendours 
and  realities  of  her  beauty.  Carelessness  on  this  subject 
has  blighted  all  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  ladies,  and  made 
a  wreck  of  happiness  in  many  families  of  the  best  expecta- 
tions. This,  in  too  many  cases,  when  the  female  is  altogether 
unconscious  that  it  is  to  herself  that  these  ills  are  owing. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  for  want  of  attention  to  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  health,  a  wife  may  reduce  her  husband 
to  despair,  and  her  house  to  want,  —  converting  what  should 
be  a  residence  of  pleasure,  to  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  A 
daughter  may,  in  default  of  a  little  knowledge,  induce  her 
own  untimely  death,  and  fill  her  father's  house  with  never- 
ending  sorrow. 

For  these  reasons  I  address  you  on  the  subject  of  health, 
excusing  myself  for  calling  you  together,  with  the  hope  that  I 
may  give  such  directions  to  your  views  of  it,  and  its  best  mode 
of  preservation,  as  will  clothe  you  to  your  latest  days  with  the 
highest  adornings  of  beauty,  and  continue  your  lives  to  at 
least  one  hundred  years  in  an  uninterrupted  holiday  of  glow- 
ing health. 

Health  and  beauty  I  use  as  synonymous  terms.  When  I 
use  the  word  health,  I  might  use  the  word  beauty.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  lady  to  have  beauty  without  health,  and  next  to 
impossibility  to  have  health  without  beauty. 

To  ensure  a  continuance  of  health,  and  with  it  life  andjbeauty, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  health  every  day,  —  not  to  suffer 
broken  health  a  single  day.  Recollect  your  frame  is  a  ma- 
chine, and  made  on  the  principle  of  mechanics.  As  far  as  it 
has  ever  yet  been  explored,  it  is  found  to  be  mechanically 
formed,  and  to  act  everywhere  on  mechanical  principles.  To 
ensure  its  continuance  in  health,  and  its  life,  it  is  indispensable 
that  each  part  should  have  its  own  perfect  bearing,  and  fill  its 
own  proper  place.  No  wear  or  tear  should  be  allowed  in  one 
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place  more  than  another.  You  should  see,  and  be  certai% 
that  the  duty  or  office  of  each  part  should  be  properly  and  cer- 
tainly performed,  —  that  no  deficiency  or  excess  exists  in  the 
doings  or  functions  of.  any  organs  or  part  of  the  machinery  of 
your  frames.  Let  no  part  suffer,  or  act  too  little,  or  too 
much.  As  a  reward,  perfect  and  long-continued,  and  uninter- 
rupted health,  will  ensue  to  you.  By  moderate  practice,  you 
will  experimentally  learn  that  all  the  organs  of  your  body  are 
your  servants,  —  you  may  make  them  playthings,  to  do  your 
bidding  at  your  pleasure.  By  a  little  precaution,  and  the 
application  of  a  little  well-timed  knowledge,  you  may  prevent 
the  anguish  of  disease,  and  cure  it  if  it  takes  place.  You 
may  preserve  your  health  under  nearly  all  circumstances  of 
luxury,  and  affluence,  and  ease,  or  of  exposure,  privation, 
fatigue,  or  misfortune.  To  ensure  the  entire  expression  of 
health,  and  with  it,  and  by  it,  the  nearest  approaches  to  per- 
fect beauty,  you  should  possess  a  fine  figure,  always  at  your 
command,  a  fine  carriage  of  your  head  and  person,  and  an 
elegant  elastic  step  and  walk,  brilliant  eyes,  clear  complexion, 
the  rose  and  the  lily  in  just  proportion,  and  equally  blended 
and  perfect,  —  teeth  of  a  pure  shining  white.  Of  these  you 
can  be  the  possessors.  If  already  in  broken  health,  the  use 
of  such  means  as  actually  exist,  and  faithfully  pursued  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  will  usually  restore  you  to  health  and 
beauty. 

The  female  frame  is  made,  as  I- have  before  told  you,  to 
last  in  full  strength,  a  great  number  of  years.  In  order  to 
this,  every  part  of  it  should  have  its  perfect  mechanical  bear- 
ing. It  is  composed  of  a  great  many  parts,  each  part  must 
occupy  its  natural  and  appropriate  situation.  Each  bone, 
each  muscle,  must  be  in  its  proper  place.  All  the  great 
organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  &c, 
all  have  their  appropriate  and  natural  places.  Each  should 
occupy  the  space  and  place  originally  assigned  to  it  and  pre- 
pared for  it.  After  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  every  part 
of  the  frame,  is  in  its  place,  and  perfect,  the  continuance  of 
these  several  parts  in  their  places  depends  on  yourselves. 
The  mode  in  which  we  carry  the  frame,  the  way  we  dispose  of 
it,  will  determine  very  greatly  whether  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  all  its  parts,  shall  remain  in  their  places  or  not.  By  im- 
proper positions  of  the  frame,  long  continued,  every  organ  of 
the  body  may  become  dislocated,  that  is,  displaced  from  its 
original  natural  position,  and  by  this  its  functions  deranged, 
and  health  destroyed,  and  life  prematurely  cut  off.  Symmetry 
is  the  foundation  of  all  health  and  beauty.     Just  as  we  recede 
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from  symmetry,  just  in  that  proportion  do  we  push  from  us 
the  certainty  of  health,  and  the  probability  of  life.  Recollect 
there  is  not  an  organ  of  the  whole  body  that  may  not  be 
dislocated  ;  wind-pipe,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c,  all  are  capable,  of  changing  place,  more  or 
less.  In  fine,  there  are  but  two  grand  causes  of  all  dis- 
eases. One  is  poison,  and  the  other  loss  of  symmetry. 
Small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c,  proceed  from  poison, 
also  typhus  fever,  skin  diseases,  &c. ;  whilst  nearly  all  chronic 
diseases  proceed  from  loss  of  symmetry  —  as  consumption,  in 
nearly  all  cases.  Heart  diseases  proceed  from  loss  of  sym- 
metry, &c. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  head  is  constructed  to 
stand  plumb  and  perpendicular  upon  the  top  of  the  bones  of 
the  neck,  which  are  made  to  rest  perpendicularly  upon  the 
-spine  of  the  back.  By  these  arrangements  the  immense 
weight  of  the  head  is  placed  upon  the  slender  neck,  and  yet 
safely ;  as  it  is  contrived  that  the  head  is  supported  on  the 
perpendicular  neck  as  its  usual  position.  Noav,  should  you 
carry  the  head  forward,  and  of  course  bend  the  neck,  what  re- 
sults ?  AVhy,  that  the  head  with  its  great  weight  is  carried  at  a 
great  mechanical  disadvantage.  It  is  well  known  to  you, 
that  a  post  or  column,  standing  erect  and  perpendicular,  can 
support  a  vast  weight,  but  let  the  column  be  thrown  out  of 
its  perpendicular,  and  a  moderate  weight  will  crush  it  to  the 
earth.  So  with  the  head  standing  on  the  perpendicular  col- 
umn of  the  neck.  In  that  position  it  is  easily  carried ;  its 
weight  is  not  perceived,  and  gives  no  fatigue.  But  throw  the 
head  forward,  and  bend  the  neck,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
head  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stooping  column,  and  is  carried 
at  a  great  mechanieal  disadvantage,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
stooping  takes  place.  The  human  frame  has  the  power  of 
self-reparation  and  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  still,  the  effect  of  carrying  forward  the 
head  is  to  produce  weariness  about  the  neck,  spine  of  the 
neck,  and  muscles  of  the  back,  often  producing  pain,  and 
tending,  by  its  everlasting  drain  and  wear  upon  the  system,  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  system  and  life.  It  requires  five 
times  the  strength  to  carry  the  head  on  a  stooping  neck  bent 
forward,  that  it  does  to  carry  it  on  a  perpendicular  neck,  as  an 
usual  position.  Hence,  you  may  infer  in  continued  years, 
what  a  prodigious  drain  this  will  be  upon  the  strength  of  the 
system,  and  consequently  upon  its  duration. 

Another  mischief  is   produced.     The  spine  of  the  neck, 
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whilst  made  flexible  to  bend  forward  and  sideways  at  will,  yet 
never  was  arranged  to  have  any  of  those  positions  permanent. 
It  was  no  more  intended  that  the  neck  should  be  bent  per- 
manently forward,  than  to  one  side.  A  neck  permanently 
bent  to  one  side  would  be  at  once  marked  as  a  striking;  defor- 
mity  ;  yet,  as  regards  health,  it  is  no  more  injurious  than  when 
bent  forward.  The  wind-pipe,  and  gullet,  and  blood  vessels, 
and  muscles,  are  all,  both  in  length  and  position,  adapted  to  a 
straight  neck.  The  effect  of  a  crooked  neck  is  injurious  to  the 
wind-pipe.  In  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  wind-pipe  is  made 
straight  and  covered  with  stiff  hoops,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
cannot  close  together.  Up  and  down  this  open  straight  barrel, 
the  air  goes  in  a  full,  straight,  unbroken  column  ;  but  if  the  neck 
is  bent,  the  wind-pipe  is  bent  also,  and,  by  being  bent,  the  col- 
umn of  air  is  made  crooked  and  partially  impeded  in  its 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  lunss.  In  the  former  case 
the  lungs  are  badly  filled,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  voice  is 
broken  and  impaired,  more  or  less,  so  that  every  person  who 
would  expand  his  chest  well  knows  he  must  have  his  neck  and 
wmd-pipe  straight,  and  every  public  speaker  or  singer  knows,  to 
have  his  voice  perfect,  his  wmd-pipe  must  be  straight.  The  neck 
should  be  carried  perpendicular  to  the  spine  of  the  back,  and 
the  head  should  sit  gracefully  and  easily  upon  the  top  of  the 
neck  ;  in  other  words,  the  neck  and  head  must  not  bend  for- 
ward habitually,  if  you  would  have  an  easy  carriage,  free 
breathing,  or  healthy  throat,  back,  kc.  The  neck,  as  Solo- 
mon so  well  expresses  it,  should  rise  gracefully  between  the 
shoulders,  like  a  "  tower  of  ivory. "  In  still  greater  con- 
trast and  greater  deformitv,  it  is  to  see  the  neck  thrown  for- 
ward,  and  the  shoulders  kept  strait,  as  is  seen  in  asthmatic  or 
phthisical  persons. 

Shoulders.  The  next  thing  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention,  supposing  the  head  and  neck  are  carried  well,  is  the 
position  of  the  shoulders.  The  shoulder-blades  should  lay  flat 
against  the  back  of  the  chest,  beside  the  spine.  The  edges 
near  the  spine  must  not  turn  up  at  all,  but  lay  perfectly  flat 
against  the  ribs  at  the  back. 

The  collar  bones  are  shoulder-braces  and  occur  only  in  man. 
Their  use  is  to  keep  the  shoulders  off  the  chest,  and  prevent 
their  approaching  each  other.  Their  general  course  is  straight, 
but  if  greatly  pressed  upon  by  stoopmg,  they  will  bend  very 
much,  and  allow  the  shoulders  to  approach  each  other,  forwards, 
and  press  upon  the  chest,  pressing  the  breast-bone  down  upon  the 
heart,  and  force  the  ribs  upon  the  lungs,  and  make  the  chest 
much  smaller.     The  shoulder-blades  then  turn  up  behind  like 
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wings,  whilst  the  collar-bones  are  forced  forwards  and  down- 
wards, making  the  top  of  the  chest,  front  and  back,  a  mass  of 
almost  naked,  angular  and  repulsive  wreck  of  scraggy,  rag- 
ged bones. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  form  of  the  bust,  by  which  term 
I  mean  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  from  the  waist,  is  that  of 
a  triangle  ;  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  a  line  from  the  point  of 
one  shoulder  to  the  other.  The  smaller  part  of  the  waist  is 
the  point  or  apex  end  of  the  triangle.  The  greatest  beauty 
of  the  bust  depends  on  having  the  greatest  possible  width  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other,  on  a  line  with  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, and  both  flat  with  the  back,  and  perpendicular  behind. 
Many  ladies,  who  have  greatly  rounded  the  shoulders  and 
brought  them  forward  and  towards  each  other,  hope  to  correct 
the  fault  by  tying  or  lacing  up  the  waist  so  that  it  shall  be 
very  small,  and  thus  restore  the  lost  symmetry  and  beauty  — 
that  is,  they  make  one  deformity  to  obviate  and  cure  the  bad 
appearance  of  another.  This  bad  and  dangerous  position  of 
the  shoulders  has  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  chest,  con- 
tracting it  and  making  it  too  small,  and  injuring  the  lungs, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  thousands  of  consump- 
tions, besides  utterly  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  female  form. 

When  the  shoulders  are  carried  back  as  far  as  symmetry 
requires,  the  weight  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  hangs  behind 
the  chest,  and  thus  balances  the  upper  part  of  the  person 
backwards,  instead  of  stooping  forwards,  and  so  always  ex- 
panding the  chest,  instead  of  contracting  it.  By  this  the  col- 
lar-bones lay  flat  to  the  top  of  the  breast  above  the  ribs,  and 
can  hardly  be  seen  or  felt  at  all.  The  continued  weight  of  the 
shoulders,  arms  and  hands  falling  behind  instead  of  before 
the  chest,  drags  the  shoulders  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  lifts  up  the  breast-bone  at  its  base,  and  contributes  vastly 
to  enlarge  the  chest,  always  in  all  cases  preventing  its  con- 
traction. 

A  great  many  ladies,  from  debility  or  bad  posture,  contract 
a  habit  of  stooping,  and  thus  bring  forward  the  weight  of  the 
shoulders  and  arms  and  hands  across  the  chest,  and  contract 
it  fearfully.  If  they  cannot  correct  this  by  any  other  means, 
they  should  tie  the  shoulders  together  behind. 

Chest.  Supposing  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  be  all  in 
symmetry,  as  before  directed  and  described,  our  next  step,  in 
the  formation  of  perfect  symmetry,  is  to  develope  a  large, 
round,  erect,  and  perfect  chest  A  perfect  and  noble  chest  is 
the  grand  basis  of  all  good  health.  The  lungs,  to  ensure 
good  health  in  them,  and  everywhere,  must  be  large,  and  per- 
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fectly  expanded  in  every  part.  Every  air-cell  must  be  fully 
stretched  open,  if  possible,  at  every  breath,  and,  at  any  rate, 
daily.  The  lungs  cannot  be  perfectly  expanded,  when  the 
chest  is  in  any  way  contracted  around  them.  In  a  perfect 
chest,  the  spine,  from  •  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  waist,  is  placed  stooping  backwards ;  rising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  waist  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  inclines  a  little 
backwards  of  a  perpendicular  line,  and  does  not,  in  a  perfect 
chest,  crook  at  all  forwards.  The  chest,  I  have  told  you,  is  a 
basket  of  bones,  open  at  the  bottom.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  forming  a  fine  chest,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  should  be  as  open  and  wide  as  possible,  and  that  the 
breast-bone,  at  the  bottom,  should  be  lifted  outwards,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  not  depressed  inwards,  nor  crowded  towards 
the  back-bone  at  all.  To  form  a  fine  and  perfect  chest,  after 
the  shoulders  are  fully  hi  their  places,  all  that  is  required 
is,  to  breathe  properly,  and  carry  the  person  well.  Much  has 
been  said,  and  written  upon  diet,  eating  and  drinking ;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  noticing  a  remark  in  any  writer  upon 
breathing,  or  manner  of  breathing.  Multitudes,  and  espec- 
ially ladies  in  easy  circumstances,  contract  a  vicious  and 
destructive  mode  of  breathing.  They  suppress  their  breath- 
ing, and  contract  the  habit  of  short,  quick  breathing,  not 
carrying  the  breath  half-way  down  the  chest,  and  scarcely 
expanding  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest  at  all.  Lacing  the 
bottom  of  the  chest  also  greatly  increases  this  evil,  and  con- 
firms a  bad  habit  of  breathing.  Children  that  move  about 
a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  are  in  no  way  laced,  breathe 
deep  and  full  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  and  every  part  of  it ; 
so  also  with  most  out-door  laborers,  and  persons  who  take  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  the  lungs  give  us  the  power  of  action ;  and  the  more 
exercise  we  take,  especially  out  of  doors,  or  hard  labor  in  the 
open  air,  the  larger  the  lungs  become,  and  the  less  liable  to 
disease.  But  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  pursue 
sedentary  employments  within  doors,  generally  use  their  lungs 
but  very  little,  —  breathe  very  little  air  into  the  chest,  and 
thus,  independently  of  bad  positions,  contract  a  wretchedly 
narrow,  small  chest,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  loss  of  all 
health  and  beauty.  All  this  can  be  perfectly  obviated,  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  manner  of  breathing.  Recollect,  the 
lungs  are  like  a  bladder  in  their  structure,  and  can  be  stretched 
open  to  double  their  ordinary  size  with  perfect  safety,  giving 
a  noble  chest,  and  perfect  immunity  from  consumption.  _  The 
agent,  and  all  the  agent  required  to  expand  the  chest,  is  the 
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common  air  we  breathe  ;  supposing,  however,  that  no  obstacles 
exist  external  to  the  chest,  such  as  lacing,  or  tying  it  around, 
with  stays  or  tight  dresses,  or  having  the  shoulders  lay  upon 
it,  as  I  have  before  described.  On  rising  from  bed  in  the 
morning,  place  yourself  in  an  erect  posture,  your  chest  thrown 
back,  and  shoulders  entirely  off  the  chest ;  now  inhale  or  suck 
in  all  the  air  you  can,  so  as  to  fill  the  chest  to  the  very  bottom 
of  it,  so  that  no  more  air  can  be  got  in  ;  noiv  hold  your  breath , 
and  throw  your  arms  and  shoulders  behind  you,  as  if  you 
would  throw  them  off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath  as  long 
as  you  can ;  again  fill  your  chest,  and  walk  about,  holding  in 
your  breath  as  long  as  possible.  Repeat  these  long  breaths 
as  many  times  as  you  please ;  clone  in  a  cold  room  is  much 
better,  because  the  air  is  heavier  and  denser,  and  will  act 
much  more  powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest.  Always, 
when  stretching  open  the  chest  with  air,  throw  the  head  back, 
so  as  to  lift  up  the  breast-bone,  and  bend  the  whole  bust  back- 
wards from  the  waist.  You  may,  in  this  manner,  expand  the 
chest  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  you  please.  On  going  out- 
doors into  cold  air,  inhale  or  suck  in  all  the  air  you  can,  and 
hold  it  in  as  long  as  possible  ;  stand  or  sit  perfectly  erect, 
whilst  walking  or  riding  in  the  street,  along  the  roads,  in  the 
fields,  or  gardens.  Practice  this  mode  of  expanding  the 
chest.  Do  not  stoop  forward  at  all,  but  suck  in  all  the  air 
you  can,  throwing  the  head  and  neck  backwards,  and  hold  in 
the  air  as  long  as  possible.  By  this  exercise,  you  will  often 
at  once  check  a  cough,  or  disposition  to  cough.  The  chest 
may  also  be  fully  expanded  whilst  lying  in  bed.  By  exerci- 
sing the  chest  in  this  manner,  it  will  soon  become  very  flexible 
and  expansible,  and  will  enlarge  its  capacity  and  the  size  of 
the  lungs,  so  as,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  to  hold  double  its 
usual  quantity  of  air,  whilst,  externally,  it  will  measure  from 
one  to  six  inches  larger  in  its  circumference. 

[To  be  Continued,] 
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For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. 

/ 

The  art  of  aiding  the  memory  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  it  was  a  study  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome 
availed  themselves  of  its  uses,  and  acknowledged  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  "  Mnemonic  Art,"  for  the  readiness  and  accuracy 
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with  which  they  could  state  facts,  and  make  long  speeches 
without  notes. 

Dr.  Gray,  a  learned  English  clergyman,  published  a  work, 
in  1730,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Memoria  Technica,"  which 
book  may  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  all  that  has  followed 
in  the  Mnemonic  line  of  descendants.  So  great  was  the  pop- 
ularity of  this  work,  that  it  went  rapidly  through  six  editions. 
Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  literary  men  held  it,  for  the 
aid  it  afforded  hi  remembering  the  dates  of  events,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places,  the  distances  of  planets,  and  all  that 
kind  of  knowledge  where  the  answer  is  given  in  figures,  that 
Dr.  Priestly  said,  "  every  liberally  educated  man  is  inexcusa- 
ble" who  does  not  avail  himself  of  its  advantages.  The  work 
having  never  been  republished  in  this  country,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  abstract  of  it,  in  Whelpley's,  or  Worcester's, 
Compend  of  History. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  Gray,  like  merchants  in  making  their 
private  marks  on  goods,  made  letters  take  the  place  of  Arabic 
figures.  But  from  his  figure  alphabet,  no  word  can  be  formed 
which  has  a  meaning,  or  which  conveys  to  the  mind  an  idea. 
Hence  the  toil  of  wearing  unmeaning  words  into  the  mind  was 
abandoned.  M.  Feinaigle,  a  German,  made  a  very  great  im- 
provement on  Gray's  "  Key,"  by  leaving  the  vowels  without  a 
numerical  value,  and  so  arranging  the  consonants  as  to  make 
date-words,  which  had  a  meaning  —  words  which  would  give 
exercise  to  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  memory,  by  which 
the  retentive  faculties  became  more  vividly  impressed,  and  by 
which  the  progress  of  the  learner  was  made  more  rapid  and 
easy.  But  Feinaigle's  theory,  as  a  Avhole,  (published  in 
England  in  1812,)  was  too  cumbersome  for  practical  use,  and 
his  large  work,  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  never 
reached  a  second  edition.  Very  happy  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Feinagles  work,  by  several  French  and  English 
writers.  The  American  people  are  principally  indebted  to 
Prof.  F.  F.  Gouraud,  for  the  French  version,  which  he  has 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  topics,  with  such  "  extreme  inge- 
nuity," as  to  make  it  of  very  little  use  to  students  acquiring 
an  education  ► 

The  "Art  of  Memory"  has  hitherto  been  taught  by  its 
professors,  in  lectures  to  select  classes,  and,  most  generally,  at 
an  expense  which  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses. 
It  has  therefore  contributed  little  or  nothing,  as  yet,  to  the 
advancement  of  primary  education  in  modem  times.  The 
new  Memoria  Technica,  by  L.  D.  Johnson,  lately  published,  is 
the  first  work  of  the    kind  which  has  ever  been  prepared  for 
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the  use  of  schools —  and  baptised  with  the  title  of  the  work  which 
has  been  respected  and  studied  by  so  many  literary  men — and 
is  designed  to  make  every  teacher  "  professor"  of  all  the 
Mnemonics  that  pupils  need.  The  figure  alphabet,  which 
bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  some  three  or  four  oth- 
ers, is  entirely  new  in  principle,  being  based  on  the  same  phi- 
losophical classification  of  "  consonant  sounds,"  as  that  of 
Phonography,  as  taught  by  Andrews  and  Boyle.  The  pupil 
who  learns  it,  becomes  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  letters,  and 
the  proper  exercise  of  those  organs  by  which  consonant  ele- 
ments are  distinctly  enunciated  ;  also,  with  the  spelling  of 
words,  and  the  formation  of  sentences,  on  the  plan  of  "  Park- 
er's Exercises  in  Composition."  But  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  application  of  the  figure  alphabet,  if  the  work  before 
us  contained  nothing  else,  it  would  lose  half  its  claim  to  con- 
sideration as  a  school  booh.  The  substitution  of  rational  ivords 
for  figures,  saves  memory  from  labor.  But  "  topical  Mnemo- 
nics," or  that  part  of  the  book  which  relates  to  the  memory 
of  words,  nomenclatures,  short  sentences,  &c,  &c,  makes 
memory,  and  renders  it  more  tenacious  and  elastic.  Take  the 
fifty-six  sovereigns  of  England,  or  a  hundred  towns  and  cities 
in  the  order  of  their  population,  or  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  plants,  with  the  Class  and  Order  assigned  to  them  in  Bota- 
ny, with  the  sentiments  assigned  to  them  in  the  "  Language  of 
Flowers  "  —  and  experience  will  prove,  that  either,  or  all  those 
lessons,  can  be  committed  in  one-fourth  the  time,  by  the  aid 
of  " prompters"  than  without  them  —  and  all  without  per- 
verting a  philosophical  memory,  or  of  lessening  mental  cul- 
ture. If  time  be  valuable  to  the  pupil,  then  this  work  has  a 
claim  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  the  guardians  of  youth. 
When  we  have  seen  boys  and  girls,  by  the  aid  of  this  system, 
commit,  with  accuracy,  one  thousand  historical  events,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  without  turning  aside  from 
their  daily  avocations  —  (and  one  instance  we  know  where  a 
boy  recited  six  thousand  facts,  without  a  failure) — we  have 
been  compelled  to  believe  that  this  work  is  happily  adapted  to 
benefit  those  —  and  they  are  not  the  few  —  ivhose  employment 
leaves  them  but  little  time  for  study.  It  is  adapted  to  place  a  vast 
amount  of  frame-work  knowledge,  to  say  the  least,  with  a  te- 
nacious recollection,  at  the  student's  control,  and  with  compar- 
atively little  labor.  This  hasty  glance  at  a  subject  which  is 
now  proposed  to  be  incorporated  into  the  education  of  youth, 
is  here  submitted  to  those  who  are  wiser  than  ourselves.  But 
we  hesitate  not  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Memoria  Technica,  as  a  text-book. 
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For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. 

BY   W.   B.    TAPPAN. 

Lift  up  the  Cross,  when  in  thy  way 

Some  painful  duty  lies  undone  ; 
If  thou  art  His  who  bore  its  load, 

Thou  may'st  not  the  commandment  shun. 
Lift  up  the  Cross,  and  teach  the  world  — 

"Which  still  professions  may  condemn  — 
Thy  burning  words  and  oaths  of  love 

Have  more  than  words  and  oaths  in  them. 

Lift  up  the  Cross,  if  low  in  dust 

Its  glories  by  the  foe  are  trailed, 
Though  faint  and  faltering,  be  the  first 

To  lift  it  when  the  strong  have  failed. 
Lift  up  the  Cross,  that  men  may  see, 

Though  all  forsake  in  peril's  hour, 
There  's  one  that 's  true,  and  only  he 

Is  so  who  knows  and  trusts  its  power. 

Lift  up  the  Cross,  in  outward  show 

Of  pui-e  religion,  felt  within r 
Or  tear  it  from  the  shrine,  if  so 

The  gilded  wood  ye  count  a  sin. 
Agreed  in  this  —  that  formal  sign, 

Where  heart  is  absent,  is  but  loss  : 
Hosts  of  the  Lord,  your  feuds  resign  — 

Against  the  mighty  lif  t  the  Cross. 

Lift  up  the  Cross,  my  weary  soul, 

That  o'er  the  task  has  lingered  long ; 
Thou  fearest  —  nay  thou  shalt  not  die, 

For  those  who  touch  this  Ark  are  strong. 
Lift  up  the  Cross,  and  lift  it  high  ; 

Its  holy  peace  looks  gently  clown  : 
Hark,  to  the  call  to  win  or  die  ! 

Now  for  the  Cross  behold  the  Crown  I 


PENMANSHIP. 


Penmanship  is  an  important  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. It  is  desirable,  that  the  pupil  learn  to  write  beautifully 
and  rapidly,  but  that  he  write  legibly  is  indispensable.  _ 

Teachers  meet  with  various  success  in  teaching  this  useful 
art.  Some  are  very  formal  in  the  externals  of  teaching ; 
and  are  very  precise  in  the  manner,  and  time  of  giving  out  the 
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books,  and  pens,  and  taking  them  up,  in  the  time  of  beginning 
to  write  and  in  the  number  of  words,  or  lines  that  are  written  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  teacher  frequently  hears  on© 
class  recite  while  another  is  writing. 

But  notwithstanding  this  regularity  and  precision,  the  pen- 
manship is  stiff  and  formal,  and  when  the  pupil  leaves  school 
for  the  active  duties  of  life,  he  is  often  obliged  to  overcome 
his  slow  and  stiff  habits,  and  begin  anew  to  learn  to  write  with 
rapidity.  It  seems  then,  that  instruction  in  some  cases  has 
been  faulty.  In  some  schools,  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  sit  in 
any  position  that  they  prefer. 

The  health  of  the  pupil  may  be  injured,  the  spine  curved, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  body  marred  before  the  teacher,  or  the 
pupil  is  aware  of  the  cause.  Short-sightedness  is  another  bad 
effect  of  sitting  with  the  body  bent,  and  the  face  too  near  the 
paper  while  writing.  The  whole  of  these  sad  effects  may  be 
prevented  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  sit  erect,  or  nearly  so, 
during  the  time  of  writing. 

Then  again  pupils  are  not  taught  to  write  rapidly,  as  well 
as  legibly.  It  is  almost  as  necessary  that  children  be  taught 
to  write  with  facility,  as  that  they  be  taught  to  write  at  all. 

The  following  suggestion,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  useful. 
Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  erect,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
time  of  writing.  The  pen  should  be  held  correctly.  The 
wrist  ought  to  he  nearly  flat  upon  the  paper,  or  desk.  The 
teacher  should  'not  allow  his  pupils  to  write  without  his  con- 
stant and  undivided  supervision.  When  the  writing  time  ar- 
rives all  should  write.  The  teacher,  during  a  part  of  that 
time  should  be  among  the  pupils,  in  order  to  see  that  all  sit 
in  the  right  position,  and  hold  the  pen  correctly.  The  teacher 
ought  to  write  in  the  books  of  his  pupils,  to  show  them  how  to 
sit,  and  how  to  hold  the  pen.  He  must  be  very  particular  in 
pointing  out  the  precise  manner,  and  point  of  joining  the  letters, 
and  parts  of  letters  together.  Too  many  teachers  are  in  the 
practice  of  telling  pupils  that  their  penmanship  is  not  good 
enough,  that  it  is  not  like  the  copy,  that  they  write  carelessly, 
and  that  they  do  not  improve. 

All  such  remarks  being  indefinite,  and  not  understood  by 
the  pupils,  are  worse  than  useless.  They  only  excite  the  dis- 
gust of  the  pupil,  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  teacher. 

The  great  secret  of  success,  then  is  to  give  definite  and  in- 
telligible instruction.  Show  the  pupil  what  to  imitate,  and 
what  to  avoid.  Point  out  the  beauties,  and  the  defects  of  hia 
hand-writing,  and  when  he  knows  what  he  is  trying  to  do, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that  he  will  be  successful.     Each  copy 
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ought  to  be  repeated,  till  the  pupil  can  write  it  respectably 
well.  After  the  copy  or  page  has  been  written,  let  the  pupil 
turn  the  book  partly  round,  and  write  across  each  copy,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Root's  manner.  I  would  insist  particularly 
upon  this  last  recommendation.  The  advantages  in  cross- 
writing  are  great  economy,  and  great  improvement.  The 
paper  must  be  written  over  the  first  time  with  great  care,  but 
the  cross-writing  should  be  rapidly  executed. 

The  writer  .of  this,  was  much  pleased  with  an  article  in  your 
January  number  upon  teaching  penmanship.  This  was  writ- 
ten under  a  belief  that  the  directions  were  not  quite  enough  in 
detail.  This  is  merely  a  sequel  to  that.  If  a  teacher  zeal- 
ously carries  into  practice  the  suggestions  of  both,  he  cannot 
fail  to  succeed  in  teaching  his  pupils  to  write  beautifully  and 
rapidly. 


We  have  received  the  following  article  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  lately  returned  from  an  European  Tour.  We  have 
not  seen  any  notice  of  the  medicine,  or  the  remarks  in  any 
journal  published  in  this  country.  —  Ed. 

PRESERVATION  OE  HEARING. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  a  common  cause  of  deafness  ; 
it  also  gives  rise  to  otorrhea,  otitis,  or  ear-ache,  and  other 
painful  diseases.  Hence  nursery-maids,  and  all  who  have  care 
of  children,  should  be  strictly  charged  never  to  set  down 
young  children  on  the  damp  grass  or  ground,  nor  to  expose 
them  in  any  way  to  the  agencies  which  occasion  colds.  Eor 
the  same  reason  great  caution  is  requisite  in  the  application  of 
cold  bathing.  The  habit  of  frightening  children  is  another 
source  of  injury  to  the  ear,  and  is  very  reprehensible.  Moth- 
ers cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  against  considering  their 
children  deaf  and  dumb,  before  they  are  tested  ;  the  number 
of  those  born  deaf  and  really  incurable,  is  exceedingly  small. 
Whatever  tends  to  injure  the  general  health,  exerts  a  hurtful 
influence  on  the  ear.  Many  persons  are  deaf  from  sheer  neg- 
ligence and  sluggishness:  they  never  give  sufficient  exercise 
to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  in  process  of  time,  lose  the  power 
which  they  have  neglected  to  employ.  .Sea-bathing,  indulged  in 
without  clue  precaution,  occasions  temporary  loss  of  hearing. 
The  use  of  warm  night-caps  is  a  custom  injurious  to  the  hear- 
ing ;  deafness  arising  from  cold  being  often  caused  by  sleeping 
with  the  head  enveloped  in  flannel,  and  in  day-time,  even  in 
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winter,  going  out  with  the  ears  completely  exposed.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  considerable  influence  on  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  those  who  live 
in  a  humid  or  impure  air  possess  acute  audition.  Early  atten- 
tion to  any  derangement  of  the  ear  is  essential  to  the  retention 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  perfection.  Acoustic  instruments 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  until  after  all  remedial  measures 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  In  fine,  those  who  wish  to  hear  well 
and  avoid  deafness,  must  guard  against  wet  feet,  thin  shoes, 
cold  currents  and  draughts  of  air,  keeping  on  wet  clothes, 
sleeping  in  damp  rooms  and  unaired  beds,  going  into  the  night 
air  from  heated  apartments,  living  in  marshy  and  low  situations, 
&c.  —  Harrison  Curtis  on  Hearing. 

New  Medicine. 
At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
Mr.  Harrison  Curtis  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  Valerianate  of  Zinc,  a  salt  discovered  by  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  a  very  valuable  antispas- 
modic in  the  treatment  of  certain  nervous  affections.  Mr. 
Curtis  became  acquainted  with  this  remedy  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Paris,  and  since  his  return,  has  given  it  an  extensive 
trial  in  cases  of  nervous  deafness  and  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
also  of  incipient  amaurosis  and  muscae  volitante3.  It  has 
answered  his  expectations  in  nearly  every  case  hi  which  it  was 
employed,  and  he  expresses  his  conviction,  that  this  salt  will 
prove  an  extremely  useful  remedial  agent,  and  that  should  it 
be  as  successful  in  the  hands  of  other  practitioners  as  it  has 
proved  with  him,  it  ought  to  take  its  place  in  the  new  Phar- 
macopoea.  Several  cases  are  briefly  narrated  in  the  paper 
which  confirm  these  views,  and  in  which  the  most  beneficial 
results  attended  the  exhibition  of  the  Valerianate. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR,  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH 

BOSTON,  FEBRUARY,  1847. 

ErTTORIAL  NOTICE. 

We  have  received  numerous  recommendatory  letters  from 
teachers  and  others,  since  the  publication  of  the  January  num- 
ber. Some  of  those  numbers  were  struck  off  on  a  sheet 
which  was  too  small  to  appear  well,  and  the  paper  was  not  of 

as  good  quality  as  is  the  present,  and  will  be  the  future  num- 
3 
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bers,  and  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  a  multitude  of  typo- 
graphical errors,  —  a  thing  which,  we  trust,  will  not  happen 
again.  It  will  now  be  perceived  that  the  work  is  published 
on  the  same  kind  of  paper  as  the  "  Journal  of  Health  "  was 
the  last  year,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  bound  volumes  of 
that,  pronounce  them  of  a  very  convenient  and  handsome 
size.  The  present  volume  will  be  of  the  same  size,  without 
any  advertisements,  and  present  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  a  neat  and  proper 
form  to  be  preserved,  as  from  their  merits,  they  ought  to  be : 
and  furthermore,  we  now  appear  with  a  neat  colored  cover. 
It  is  true,  we  shall  now  be  liable  to  pay  postage,  but  it  is  but 
a  trifle,  and  we  trust  every  subscriber  will  willingly  pay  it,  if 
he  can  have  the  numbers  monthly,  in  their  present  improved 
dress. 

Some  of  our  former  subscribers  seem  to  have  received  the 
impression  that  the  "  Journal  of  Health,"  with  which  they  say 
they  were  much  pleased,  was  to  be  given  up.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  was  the  miscellaneous  part  of  the  Journal  only,  that 
was  to  be  relinquished,  as  was  formerly  stated  in  our  new 
prospectus.  Each  number  will  contain  several  articles  rela- 
ting to  health,  physiology ;  and  physical  education,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  present  number. 

We  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  such  an  amount  of 
interest  would  have  been  manifested,  as  has  been,  in  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  for  the  Journal.  Some  weeks  since,  we 
wrote  a  note  to  a  venerable  man,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  teaching,  requesting  that  he  would 
furnish  some  articles  for  us  upon  schools,  school  government 
&c,  as  they  were,  several  years  since,  in  this  State.  The 
worthy  gentleman  writes  as  follows :  (we  withhold  his  name 
at  present,  for  sufficient  reasons,  as  we  deem  them,  but  will 
show  his  letter  to  any  one  who  wishes  it,  if  he  will  call  at  our 
office.)  "  The  Journal  is  an  excellent  work,  and  is  worthy 
the  attention  and  perusal  of  all.  You  ask  me  to  give  you 
some  articles  on  school-teaching,  government  &c,  when  I  was 
young.  —  Dear  sir,  you  are  aware  that  the  world  has  under- 
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gone  a  great,  very  great  change  during  the  last  half  century, 
and  change  is  continually  going  on,  —  in  fact,  it  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  is  going  on  in  the  physical  and  moral, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  march  of  mind  is  on- 
ward, and  nothing  can  arrest  its  progress.  What  was  said, 
and  believed  to  be  the  only  right  way  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  instructing,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  condemned 
and  abandoned  as  barbarous,  and  we  are  quaintly  told  that 
these  were  the  relics  of  barbarism  in  our  Puritan  Fathers,  and 
that  Solomon  was  a  fool  when  he  said,  "  The  rod  and  reproof 
give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother 
to  shame."  Such,  alas,  are  the  feelings  of  not  a  few  of  the 
present  day. 

Were  I  capable  of  doing  the  subject  justice,  I  would  most 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  but  sensible  I  am  that 
my  education  is  narrowly  limited,  and  fearing  that  I  might  not 
give  you  a  correct  or  satisfactory  synopsis  of  the  manner  of 
teaching  and  school  government,  I  must  beg  for  the  present, 
to  be  excused,  until  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
with  you.  And  besides,  should  I  attempt  to  give  some  arti- 
cles on  school  government,  &c,  I  should  incur  the  ill  will  and 
contempt  of  the  present  generation.  A  mutation  of  which 
would  be  painful  indeed  to  the  many  who  prefer  confusion  and 
anarchy  to  wholesome  discipline  and  order." 

Another  gentleman,  Preceptor  of  an  Academy,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, writes, "  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  think  that  the 
teachers  of  this  Commonwealth  have  an  organ  through  which 
thev  can  be  heard  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  such  an  organize 
tion  must  be  productive  of  incalculable  good,  both  to  teach- 
ers and  scholars." 


EDUCATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  education  at  the  East 
to  see  such  measures  as  the  following  taken  at  the  West,  to 
advance  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.     The  great  work  of  education  is  but  just  begun  in 
our  land.     This  is  evident  from  the  educational  efforts  which 
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are  now  put  forth,  in  such  an  augmented  degree,  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Still  there  is  a  great  work  to  be 
done,  But  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  when  we  see  such 
men  as  are  among  the  Officers,  and  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Society  named  below,  (with  some  of  whom,  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted)  we  have  much  to  hope,  and  lit- 
tle to  fear,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  and  religious 
Institutions.  We  would  take  these  brethren  by  the  hand  and 
invoke  blessings  upon  their  lauadible  undertaking.  We  join 
with  them  in  hoping  that  at  their  next  meeting,  the  Eastern 
States,  and,  especially,  the  Old  Bay  State,  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  convention  at  Chicago,  on 
motion  of  Oliver  B.  Pierce  of  New  York,  "  Resolved,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  a  North*  Western  Education  Society,  to  be  organized  at  the 
close  of  the  convention,  and  to  embrace  in  its  operation,  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  and  such  other  States  as  were,  or  might  thereafter  be 
represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society."    Messrs.  Oliver 

B.  Pierce,  D.  M.  Kelsey,  J.  H.  Hoppin,  George  F.  Wilson, 
and  Mr. Woodworth,  were  appointed    said  Committee. 

Officers — Executive  Board,  $c.  President,  Hon.  Wm.  B. 
Ogden ;  Yice  President,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Esq.;  Bee.  Secre- 
tary, Geo.  W.  Meeker;  Cor.  Secretary,  John  S.  Wright; 
Treasurer,  William  Jones.  [These,  as  the  Executive  Board, 
reside  permanently  in  Chicago.]  For  Central  or  Southern 
Illinois.  Yice  Presidents,  Proffs.  A.  AY.  Cummings,  Lebanon, 
and  J.  A.  Sturdevant.  Jacksonville ;  Cor.  Sec.  T.  Springer, 
Springfield.  Ohio.  Yice  Presidents,  Hon.  John  McLean, 
Cincinnati,  His  Excellency,  Wm.  Slade,  do.:  Cor.  Sec,  Rev. 
Calvin  B.  Stowe,  do.  Michigan.  Yice  Presidents,  Prof.  D. 
D.  Whedon,  Ann  Arbor,  and  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Kalamazoo ; 
Cor.  Sec,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Monroe.  Indiana.  Yice  Pres- 
idents, 0.  A.  Barker,  Michigan  City,  Andrew  Wiley,  D.  D., 
Pres.  of  Wabash  College  ;  Cor.  Sec.  Prof.  F.  P.  Cummings, 
Laporte.  Wisconsin.  Yice  Presidents,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
Racine,  Rev.  Mr.  Deming,  Southport ;  Cor.  Sec.  Gen. 
Charles  King;  Milwaukie.    loiva.  Yice  Presidents,  Rev'ds  Y. 

C.  Holbrook,  Dubuque,  and  Asa  Turner,  Denmark  ;  Cor.  Sec 
Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  Davenport.  New  York.  Yice  Pres- 
idents S.  Town,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Phelps,  Albany; 
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Cor.  Sec.  0.  B.  Peirce,  Esq.,  Rome.  Rhode  Island.  Vice 
Presidents,  Francis  Wayland,  L.  L.  D.,  Providence,  Nathan 
Bishop,  Esq.,  do ;  Cor.  Sec.  Hon.,  Henry  Barnard,  do. 
On  motion  of  Wm.  H.  Brown,  "  Resolved,  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  be  held  in  Milwaukie,  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  July,  1847." 

Thus  far  every  thing  is  right ;  and  as  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  N.  W.  Ed.  Society  to  have  the  Board  of  officers  for  the 
different  north-western  states,  organize  as  early  as  may  be  in 
their  respective  States,  State  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary 
to  the  grand  north-western  organization,  for  systemizing  and 
concentrating  public  effort  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
schools — if  this  is  carried  out  we  shall  soon  see  rapid  progress 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  north-west.  We  hope  that  at 
the  next  meeting,  not  only  our  own  State,  but  also  all  the  oth- 
er States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  many  of  the  east- 
em  states,  will  be  ably  and  fully  represented. 
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In  the  November  number  of  the  Journal,  we  gave  some 
rules  for  preserving  the  eye-sight,  which  have  been  somewhat 
extensively  circulated  through  other  Journals.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  we  have  been  intending  to  say  something 
more  about  the  eyes. 

In  youth  we  were  much  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  pursue  our  studies. 
As  vwas  the  general  custom  then,  much  more  than  now,  we 
were  adxasgd  to  use  g.rgm  glasses,  and  so  strictly  did  we  fol- 
low thelftetvjge,  thai  not  a  day  or  an  evening  was  passed 
without  them  for  twelve  years.  Upon  quitting  College,  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting,  we  took  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  President  Wayland  to  his  father,  then  residing  in  Sara- 
toga. Having  arrived  there,  the  introduction  was  presented, 
and  we  were  made  the  guest  of  the  reverend  and  venerable 
man.  He  was  a  pure  Englishman,  a  man  of  sterling  sense 
and  integrity,  and  one  of  the  best  gardeners  with  whom  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  be  acquainted. 

While  drinking  the  far-famed  healing  waters  of  the  place, 
it  was  our  custom  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  "dress- 
ing the  garden,' '  with  our  much  esteemed  father.  Here 
our  conversation  turned  sometimes  upon  one  thing,  some- 
times another,  but  generally,  upon  some  point  of  utility. 
3* 
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One  day,  the  good  old  man,  after  looking  round,  and  casting 
a  glance  at  our  external  green  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  our  young  men  are  growing  blind.  When  I  was 
young,  we  rarely  saw  a  young  man  who  could  not  see  better 
without  glasses  than  with,  but  now,  almost  every  student 
wears  them.     What  is  the  advantage  ?" 

We  were  a  little  stumbled,  but  to  throw  off  all  blame  from 
self,  replied  we  had  been  advised  to  wear  them  on  account  of 
weak  eyes. 

"  I  advise  you  to  leave  them  off,  on  that  account,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  We  took  the  advice  partially,  and  used  them 
less,  but  did  not  lay  them  aside  entirely.  Sometime  after- 
wards, having  the  good  fortune  to  be  married,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  good  lady,  in  conjunction  with  the  advice  above 
named,  we  laid  them  wholly  aside.  There  they  have  laid,  in 
all  their  greenness,  housed  in  their  case,  in  our  study-table 
drawer  for  a  longer  period  than  old  Troy  was  besieged^  and 
our  eyes  have  been  improving  gradually  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  our  advice  to  all  who  wear  green  glasses.  Lay  them 
aside,  you  will  be  better  off  without  them. 

We  would  give  the  same  advice  to  all  who  wear  other 
glasses,  or,  rather,  we  would  advise  those  who  have  never  put 
them  on,  never  to  do  it.  It  is  a  needless  thing.  As  age 
approaches,  it  is  customary  to  put  on  glasses,  and  people  imag- 
ine that  they  must  have  them,  and  are  assisted  by  them. 
But  it  is  a  mistake.  We  firmly  believe  that  in  most  cases, 
the  eyes  are  injured  by  them.  All  tampering  with  the  eyes 
is  bad.  Every  time  we  put  glass  between  the  cornea  and  the 
object,  we  cause  a  new  modification  and-Jnew  'adjustment  of 
the  parts  within.  After  sucn*a  change  has  once  aJ*eeii*^itab- 
lished,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  o^estroy*^  and  bm&yhfe  vjsion 
back  to  a  natural  state,  and  hence,  when  peopjernave  once 
commenced'  wearing  glasses,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispense 
with  them. 

As  age  approaches,  the  strength  or  tension  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  relaxes.  This  is  the  case  with  the  eye,  as  well 
as  with  other  organs.  But  would  people  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  of  age,  (the  period  in  which  the  use  of  glasses  is  usually 
commenced,)  insist  that  they  would  not  wear  them,  they  would 
find  little  need  of  them  after  the  latter  period- 
It  is  a  natural  law  that  all  the  organs  of  the  body  accom- 
odate themselves  to  their  circumstances,  and  the  eye  does  this 
especially.  If,  when,  by  the  approach  of  age,  the  vision 
begins  to  be  impaired,  it  were  not  humored  by  artificial  indul- 
gences, in  the  greater  part  of  cases,  the  tissues  would  rectify 
themselves. 
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In  near-sighted  children  the  evil  is  augmented  an  hundred 
fold  by  wearing  glasses  concaved  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  difficulty.  The  eyes  should  always  be  let  alone,  unless 
they  can  be  operated  upon  by  a  judicious  and  skilful  practi- 
tioner. If  we  cannot  have  skilful  occulists,  we  had  better 
have  none,  and  people  had  much  better  let  their  eyes  alone 
than  to  be  forever  dabbling  with  them. 
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We  are  pleased  to  see,  as  we  do  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  message  of  the  Governor,  that  something  is  about 
being  done  for  the  cause  of  Common  School  education  in  that 
State.  It  is  high  time.  The  Southern  and  Western  States 
must  come  up  many  degrees  in  this  cause,  before  they  will 
cease  to  be  a  blot  upon  our  national  escutcheon. 

Governor  Owsley,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, speaks  eloquently  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  sets 
forth  the  principal  causes  which  have  operated  to  check  the 
progress  of  education  hitherto,  and  recommends  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  Common  School 
System.  "  It  certainly  cannot  be,"  he  says,  "  that  our  people 
have  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  charge  daily  and  tauntingly 
made  against  slaveholding  States,  by  abolition  presses,  that  no 
system  of  general  education  can  nourish  in  a  slave  State." 

Marriages  in  Massachusetts.  The  census  of  1846,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  shows  that  the  following  marriages  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  year,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
between  bachelors  and  maids,  3831 :  widowers  and  maids, 
503  :  widowers  and  widows,  215  :  total,  5263, 

Instruct  the  Young.  Governor  Slade  asks  very  appropri- 
ately, "  when  will  the  statesmen  of  this  nation  —  the  noble 
intellects  that  move  senates,  and  give  tone  and  direction  to 
the  popular  mind  — learn  that  the  surest  guaranty  of  our 
safety  and  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  silent  infusion  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  all  parties,  and  especially 
of  the  children,  who  belong  to  no  party,  of  sound  knowledge 
and  true  christian  principle  ?  " 

Education  in  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  there  are  120,000 
children  in  that  State  who  attend  no  school  whatever !  Is  it 
any  marvel  that  slavery  should  exist  in  such  a  State  ?  and 
when  will  it  be  remedied,  if  such  a  vast  multitude  of  children 
are  thus  growing  up  in  ignorance  ?  We  regret  to  hear  such 
a  sad  tale. 


« 
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As  we  have  not  seen  the  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1846,  we  take  the  following  abstract  from  the  New- 
bury port  Adv. 

Abstract  of  School  Report.  The  abstract  of  the  school 
returns,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  is  a  very  interesting  document,  composed  chiefly  of 
reports  of  school  committees  from  nearly  every  one  of  the 
309  towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  children  attending 
the  schools  between  the  ages  of  4  and  sixteen,  is  203,877. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes,  including  the  interest 
of  the  surplus  revenue  applied  to  that  purpose,  is  $520,026 
12.  'Nantucket  county  has  raised  the  largest  sum  of  any 
county  in  the  State,  proportioned  per  capita,  ($5,94)  and 
Berkshire  the  smallest  ($1,  6B.^)  Brookline,  among  the 
towns  has  raised  the  most,  ($7,33)  and  Harwich  the  least, 
($0,60.)  Boston  stands  the  sixth  among  the  towns  as  to  the 
amount  raised  per  scholar. 
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The  "  Knickerbocker  "  for  Jan.  1847,  has  come  to  hand 
from  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.  154  Washington  Street,  who  are 
the  publishers  in  Boston.  The  Original  papers,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  three,  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
Literary  Notices  are  generally  fair  and  just ;  but  the  Editor's 
Table  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  number.  He  shows  off, 
pretty  elegantly,  the  true  Dutchman  in  his  stories,  several  of 
which  seem  designed  to  take  off  yankee  manners  and  customs. 
The  editor  loves  a  good  joke,  and  manifests  himself  a  genuine 
inhabitant  of  New  Amsterdam.  We  should  think  at  the 
anniversary  of  Saint  Nicholas,  they  had  a  few  pipes  of  tobacco, 
and  that  old  Nick  himself  took  a  few  whiffs  with  them. 

"  The  North  American  Review"  No.  134,  Jan.  1847, 
Boston  :  Published  by  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  154  Washington 
Street.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  No.  1.  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender.  2.  Brougham's  Lives  of  Men  of 
Letters.  3.  The  Sources  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  4.  The 
Life  and  times  of  Thomas  A  Becket.  5.  Memoirs  of  the 
Federal  Administrations.  6.  Worcester's  Universal  Diction- 
ary. 7.  Holmes'  Urania.  8.  Makenzie's  Life  of  Decatur. 
9.  Hochelaga.  10.  Critical  Notices.  Of  the  merits  of  a 
work  which  has  been  in  existence  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  need  not  speak.  Every  one  must  see  that  it  can- 
not be  one  of  those  ephemeral  productions  which,  like  the 
gourd,  grows  up  in  a  night,  and  withers  in  a  day. 
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Memoria  Technica,  or  the  art  of  abbreviating  those  studies 
which  give  the  greatest  labor  to  the  Memory ',  including  num- 
bers in  Historical  dates,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Gravities, 
etc.  etc.  By  Lorenzo  D.  Johnson.  Published  by  Gould, 
Kendall  $  Lincoln,  No.  59  Washington  St.  Boston. 

This  work  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  memorising  of  events 
and  aid  the  mind  in  retaining,  or  recalling  what  is  mnemotech- 
nically  committed  at  any  future  time  with  ease.  It  unites 
the  different  systems  which  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  former  years,  with  the  more  recent  and  popu- 
lar system  by  Prof.  F.  F.  Gouraucl,  and  adopts  the  basis  of 
his  work  with  some  evident  improvements.  It  gives  a  full 
exposition  of  the  rules  for  memorising,  and  shows  their  easy 
application  to  the  various  branches  of  study.  The  author  has 
endeavored  to  simplify  and  adapt  the  science  of  nmemotechnic 
to  common  school  and  academical  instruction,  and  if  possible, 
abridge  the  labor,  and  lessen  the  difficulties  in  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge. 

The  means  however  for  remembering  whatever  we  see  or 
hear,  are  great  or  small,  weak  or  strong,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind.  All  power 
of  recollecting  must  therefore  be  resolved  into  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  a  single  object,  or  the  fixid- 
ity  of  mind  on  which  depends  the  vividness  and  permanence 
of  an  impression.  Our  inqury  then  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  best  method  of  giving  the  pupil  the  entire  control  of  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  and  of  enabling  him  to  concentrate 
the  same  ad  libitum  on  whatever  he  may  wish  to  treasure  up 
and  retain  as  materials  of  thought.  His  impressions  then  will 
be  distinct,  vivid,  and  permanent.  Of  the  utility  of  the 
work  in  this  respect,  the  verdict  of  the  tribunal  of  letters 
will  decide. 

"  The  Dental  Mirror"  No.  1.  Vol.  1,  appears  in  a  new 
and  improved  form.     By  H.  G.  Luther  Surgeon  Dentist. 

The  "  Monthly  Flora,"  No.  9,  contains  the  Tulip,  the 
Weeping  Willow,  the  China  Aster,  the  Common  Cactus,  and 
the  Painted  Trillium.  No.  10  has  the  Lilac,  the  Small  Mag- 
nolia, the  Clove  Carnation,  the  American  Century  Plant,  and 
the  Creeping  Cereus.  Published  by  Lewis  &  Brown,  272 
Pearl  St.  N.  Y.,  at  25  cts.  a  number. 

"  Greene's  Chart  of  Sentences."  Those  who  listened 
to  Mr.  Greene's  lecture  before  the  State  Association,  at  Wor- 
cester, will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  this  Chart  is  published. 
We  have  examined  it  with  much  attention  and  unhesitatingly 
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commend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  School  Committees, 
feeling  assured  that  all  who  examine  it  will  purchase  it.  We 
know  of  nothing  which  will  so  much  aid  in  imparting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  language,  in  a  pleasing  way, 
as  the  use  of  this  chart  and  when  it  shall  become  known,  we 
doubt  not  that  one  will  be  found  in  every  school  room.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  Grammar,  but  rather  as  an 
accompaniment. 

The  Chart  is  beautifully  and  distinctly  printed,  neatly  fin- 
ished and  mounted  on  rollers. 

It  is  published  by  Phillips  and  Sampson  at  110  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

The  Arithmetical  Question  by  J.  B.  in  our  January  number  has  excited  con- 
siderable interest  among  mathematicians.  We  have  a  full  solution  of  it  by  J.  B. 
himself,  and  also  by  several  others,  all  concurring  in  the  opinion  that  the  sum  is 
wrong.  We  have  also  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Greenleaf,  author  of  the  arith- 
metic, and  are  happy  to  find  him  of  the  same  opinion.  Instead  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  he  assures  us  that  it  should  have  been  square,  and  the  error  has  been 
corrected  in  the  last  edition  of  the  arithmetic.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we 
should  publish  the  solutions  given.  But  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been 
an  error,  and  is  now  corrected,  it  seems  unneccessary  to  publish  them.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  J.  B.  for  referring  to  the  subject.  We  expect  to  give  one  or 
two  arithmetical  questions  in  each  number  of  the  Educator,  and  would  request 
those  who  are  curious  and  expert  in  such  matters  to  send  such  questions  as  they 
please,  for  insertion  in  its  pages. 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION. 

There  is  a  wall  300  feet  long  standing  on  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  top  is  a  per- 
fect level,  4  feet  wide  from  end  to  end ;  the  base  is  8  feet  and  8  tenths  wide  at 
the  upper  end,  and  15  feet  and  6  tenths  wide  at  the  lower  end ;  the  ends  are  per- 
pendicular and  parallel ;  and  the  whole  wall  is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces 
from  one  end  to  the  other.    Required  their  cubic  contents  in  yards.    J.  Blood. 
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Teacher's  Agency.  By  an  advertisement  in  another  part  of  this  work,  it 
will  be  seen  that  such  an  agency  has  been  established  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Whit- 
comb,  who  is  well  recommended  by  the  friends  of  Education.  We  consider 
this  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  are  happy  to  find  such  facilities  for  seeming  teach- 
ers laid  before  the  public.  It  may  be  of  incalculable  service,  both  to  teachers 
who  may  be  disengaged,  and  to  those  who  may  need  their  services.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  the  enterprise  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  public,  and 
advise  those  who  may  need  Educators  for  families,  or  schools  of  any  kind,  to 
make  application  to  Mr.  W.  We  understand  he  has  now  registered  on  his  books 
more  than  forty  teachers  who  are  well  recommended  for  instructing  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  education. 

We  have  visited  Mr.  Sumner's  Boarding  School  in  Stoughton,  and  believe  it 
to  be  well  worthy  of  patronage.  It  is  in  a  rural  and  retired  situation,  and  very 
conveniently  situated  for  this  City,  being  at  the  termination  of  the  Stoughton 
Branch  Railroad.     See  Advertisement  on  the  cover  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Gushe,  (as  will  be  seen  by  his  card  in  another  place,)  has 
taken  a  new  and  beautiful  store  in  the  granite  block  lately  erected  on  Washing- 
ton St.  It  is  the  third  store  from  Winter  St.,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  fui- 
nish  Gentlemen  with  wearing  apparel,  ready  made,  of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Mr.  G.  has  been  in  the  same  business  for  several  years,  and  is  thought 
by  the  best  judges  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  oi  that  department  of 
trade,  and  to  always  select  the  best  goods. 
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PHONOGRAPHY  AND  PHONOTYPY. 

Among  the  great  reforms  of  the  present  day,  none  is  more 
interesting  and  important  than  Phonography,  and  that  which 
is  closely  allied  to  it,  Phonotypy.  Phonography  is  the  art  of 
representing  sounds  by  written  signs  —  Phonotypy  is  the  art 
of  representing  sounds  by  printed  characters,  or  types. 

"  Between  a  spoken  and  a  written  language,"  says  Mr. 
Pitman,  the  author  of  the  System  of  Phonography, "  there  has 
always  existed  among  all  nations,  the  greatest  disparity,  in 
point  of  facility  and  dispatch.  The  former  has  always  been  com- 
paratively rapid,  easy  and  delightful,  —  the  latter  tedious,  cum- 
brous and  wearisome.  It  is  most  strange  that  we,  who  excel  our 
progenitors  so  far  in  science,  literature  and  commerce,  should 
continue  to  use  the  mode  of  ivriting  which  they  have  handed 
down  to  us,  (with  but  very  slight  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
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letters,)  and  which,  by  its  complexity,  obliges  the  readiest 
hand  to  spend  at  least,  six  hours  in  writing  what  can  be  spoken 
in  one" 

"  The  great  and  desirable  object  which  the  author  believes 
he  has  accomplished,  is  briefly  this — the  representation  of  every 
sound  and  articulation  that  occurs  in  the  English  language, 
by  a  simple  and  easily  formed  sign,  which  will  readily  enter 
into  every  combination  required,  and  which  is  never  used  to 
represent  more  than  that  one  sound  or  articulation.  Hence, 
as  not  only  every  sound  has  its  sign,  but  every  sign  also 
represents  a  sound,  no  ambiguity,  or  difficulty  in  reading  what 
has  been  written,  can  possibly  occur." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Pitman,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
words  of  our  own,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
science  now  under  consideration.  If  the  system  be  correct,(and 
the  best  authorities  have  decided  it  to  be  so,)  it  should  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  every  friend  of  learning  and  progress. 

To  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  is, 
as  every  scholar  knows,  a  most  difficult  task.  Few  languages , 
if  any,  are  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  Every  intelligent  person, 
certainly  every  teacher,  is  aware  of  the  peculiar  and  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  and  absurdities  connected  with  it, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  letter  and  combination 
of  letters  may  be  pronounced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  "  The 
thirty-six  simple,  and  six  or  seven  compound  sounds  are  repre- 
sented in  our  language  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
equivalents,  an  average  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  to  each 
sound,  —  and  not  a  single  sound  of  the  English  tongue  has  the 
same  uniform  representative."  Of  the  fifty  thousand  words 
in  our  language,  not  more  than  fifty  are  pronounced  correctly, 
that  is  as  they  are  spelt,  if  we  give  to  each  letter  the  sound 
which  it  has  in  the  alphabet. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a 
good  speller,  or  one  who  uniformly  pronounces  correctly.  To 
become  perfect  in  this  matter  requires  an  effort  of  memory 
that  few  persons  are  able  to  make,  and  not  even  the  system  of 
Prof.  Gouraud  pretends  to  remedy  the  difficulty  under  which 
we  labor. 

We  know  from  experience  that  children  will  learn  to  spell 
words  by  their  elements,  or  sounds,  much  sooner  than  in  the 
usual  way.  Indeed,  we  have  many  pupils  who  can  spell  read- 
ily according  to  sound,  that  are  unable  to  spell  the  same  words 
by  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
in  Phonography  and  Phonotypy,  that  a  word  should  be  spelt 
incorrectly,  if  it  be  pronounceed   correctly,  and  it  is  hardly 
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possible  that  a  word  should  be  pronounced  incorrectly,  if  it  be 
presented  to  the  eye,  either  in  writing  or  in  type.  But  what 
can  be  more  perplexing  to  young  children,  than  the  old  method 
of  spelling  and  pronouncing  ?  For  an  instance  —  a  child  in 
reading  comes  to  the  word  though  which  he  is  taught  to 
pronounce  tho.  Soon  he  finds  the  word  tough,  and  the  termin- 
ation being  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  he  calls  it  to.  He 
reads  along  and  meets  with  the  word  cough,  and  on  the  same 
principle  he  calls  it  ko.  In  the  next  line,  perhaps,  is  the  word 
hiccough,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  hicco  ;  and  plough  must 
be  plo  —  and  through  must  be  thro  —  and  hough  is  certainly 
ho.  The  child  finishes  his  task,  and  in  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty,  he  looks  upward  to  his  teacher, 
expecting  to  be  rewarded  by  the  smile  of  his  approbation. 
But  no.  The  teacher  tells  him  to  remember  that  in  the  first 
case  ough  is  pronounced  o  — in  the  second  uf—  in  the  third 
off — in  the  fourth,  up  —  in  the  fifth  ou  — iv  the  sixth  oo,  and 
in  the  last  ok.  The  child  is  disheartened  <tnd  grieved,  and  if 
he  be  not  a  dunce,  he  will  surely  rebel  against  such  a  requisi- 
tion, (and,  may  we  not  say  imposition  ? )  upon  his  infant 
energies. 

Phonotypy  removes  all  such  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
youthful  student.  It  gives  inn  the  reward  of  his  labors,  he 
comprehends  and  loves  his  <&sk,  he  is  pleased  and  encouraged. 

"  It  is  really  deploraHe,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  speaking 
of  our  language,  "  th«*t  our  first  step  from  total  ignorance 
should  be  into  s^oss  inaccuracy."  Bishop  Wilkins,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  m*ny  other  learned  men,  labored  hard  to  remove 
the  difficultv  by  reforming  the  basis  of  the  English  tongue. 
Thoy  did  iiot  succeed,  it  is  true,  to  the  extent  of  their  hopes, 
butthek  labors  have,  doubtless,  excited  an  important  influence 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  present  reform,  which,  we  fully 
brieve,  cannot  fail  to  triumph.  That  it  will  meet  with  obsta- 
cles, we  do  not  doubt ;  it  would  be  strange  indeed  were  it 
otherwise. 

It  has  been  said,  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  system,  that, 
should  it  prevail,  we  must  learn  a  new  alphabet  — •  that  we 
shall  lose  the  derivation  of  words  —  and  that  the  distinction 
between  words  of  different  meaning  and  similar  sound  would 
be  destroyed.  Now,  those  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
the  improved  system  will  not  complain  of  the  labor  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  become  familiar  with  it.  Concerning  the 
derivation  of  words,  Dr.  Franklin  says  —  "Etymologies  are, 
at  present,  very  uncertain.  Words,  in  the  course  of  time, 
change  their  meanings,  as  well  as  their  spelling  and  pronun- 
1* 
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ciation,  and  we  do  not  look  to  etymologies,  for  their  present 
meanings.  If  I  should  call  a  man  a  knave,  or  a  villain,  he 
would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  my  telling  him  that  one  of  the 
words  originally  signified  a  lad  or  a  servant,  and  the  other  an 
under  ploughman,  or  the  inhabitant  of  a  village . '  •  Archdeacon 
Ware  says,  "  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  word  frequently 
agrees,  better  than  its  spelling,  with  its  etymology  and  analogy." 
Dr.  Charles  Kraitsir,  the  best  philologist  and  linguist,  probably, 
in  this  country,  says  the  sound  of  a  word  is  a  better  guide  to 
its  derivation  than  its  spelling.  Of  the  objection  that  "  the 
distinction  between  words  of  different  meaning  and  similar 
sound,  would  be  destroyed,"  Dr.  Franklin  says,  "  the  dis- 
tinction is  already  destroyed  in  pronouncing  them,  and  we 
rely  on  the  sense  alone  of  the  sentence,  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  several  words,  shnilar  in  sound,  are  intended,  If  this  is 
sufficient  in  tlt^  rapidity  of  discourse,  it  will  be  much  more  so 
in  written  sentences,  which  may  be  read  leisurely." 

Other  objection^  may  be  urged  against  Phonography  and 
Phonotypy,  but  we  i^\  assured  that  they  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  reason  and  investigation.  Those,  who,  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  system,  have  become  the  best  acquainted 
with  it,  are  its  strongest  advocates  and  friends.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  reform  will  succ^d,  first,  because  of  the  truth 
upon  which  it  is  founded  —  second,  because  of  the  great 
necessity  for  it  —  third,  because  of  ti*>  approbation  with  which 
it  has  been  received  by  thousands  of  iuelligent  persons,  and 
particularly  by  the  newspaper  press  of  tiis  country,  and  of 
Europe  —  and  because  it  has  received  the  sanc&on  of  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  literary  standing,  on  both  sides  ol  the  Atlantic. 

A  hundred  editors  in  the  United  States,  many  ol  them  con- 
nected with  the  leading  papers  in  the  land,  have  spokeq.  in  the 
most  approving  terms  of  the  Phonotypic  branch  of  the  re^rm, 
and  some  of  them  are  making  arrangements  to  print,  in  futu*e, 
a  portion  of  their  columns,  in  the  new  type.  A  newspaper, 
called  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject, 
is  published,  weekly,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Phonotypy  is 
attended  to  in  the  Normal  schools  at  Newton  and  Albany,  and 
in  various  other  literary  institutions. 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  consisting  of  George  B.  Emerson,  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Colonel  Swett,  of  Boston, — 
Francis  Bowen,  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  and 
Judge  Phillips,  of  Cambridge,  have  recently  made  a  most 
careful,  patient,  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  Science,  and, 
in  a  learned,  and  deeply  interesting  report,  which  they  have 
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just  published,  (and  which  has  come  to  hand  while  we  have 
been  writing  this  article,)  is  the  following  statement  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  reformed 
alphabet. 

"  1st.  It  may  be  acquired  in  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  present. 

2d.  When  acquired,  it  leads  the  learner  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  every  word  which  he  meets  with. 

3d.  It  dispenses  entirely  with  the  difficult,  and  to  most 
persons  impossible,  acquisition  of  learning  to  spell.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  just  sound  infallibly  suggests  the  true  spelling, 
and  the  spelling,  with  equal  certainty,  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation. 

4th.  By  the  omission  of  silent  letters,  it  renders  reading 
one  fifth  more  rapid  than  at  present. 

5th.  It  will  render  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  spelling 
attainable  to  millions,  to  whom  it  is  now  unattainable. 

6th.  It  will  enable  the  writer  to  represent  any  proper 
name,  or  word  of  an  unknown  language,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  read  by  a  stranger  with  precisely  the  same  pronunciation 
which  the  writer  gives  it,  inasmuch  as  variations  of  sounds  are 
made  visible  to  the  eye. 

7th.  It  will  tend  to  banish  provincialisms,  as  each  written 
word  suggests  its  correct  pronunciation. 

8th.  By  representing  the  long  and  short  vowels  by  differ- 
ent letters,  it  renders  possible  the  adoption  of  a  few  perfectly 
simple  and  comprehensive  rules  of  accent,  a  thing  which,  up 
to  this  time,  has  been  nearly  wanting  in  the  language." 

We  are  happy  to  be  sustained  in  our  opinion  of  Phonotypy 
by  such  weighty  arguments  as  the  above,  and  from  such  a 
source. 

Phonography ',  merely  as  a  system  of  Stenography,  possesses 
decided  advantages  over  every  other.  It  is  simpler  in  its 
principles,  easier  to  be  learned,  more  rapid  in  its  execution, 
and,  when  written,  may  be  read  by  any  phonographer,  which 
is  not  true  of  any  other  system  of  short-hand  writing.  An 
intelligent  person  may  become  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
the  subject  in  half  a  dozen  hours,  after  which,  experience  only 
will  be  necessary  to  render  him  perfect  in  practise.  A  person 
familiar  with  the  art,  and  skilled  in  its  execution,  is  able  to 
report,  verbatim,  the  language  of  the  most  fluent  speaker. 

But  the  strongest  argument  for  the  new  system,  and  the 
last  that  we  propose  to  offer  at  this  time,  is,  that  it  tends  to  a 
universal  language.  There  are,  in  the  English  language  but 
a  few  simple  sounds,  called  vowels,  which  are  modified  by 
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about  an  equal  number  of  simple  articulations,  or  consonants, 
and  one  aspirate,  or  breathing.  This  division  of  speech  into 
sounds  and  articulations  is  a  natural  one,  and  exists  in  all 
languages.  The  new  system  recognizes  this  fact,  and  any 
language  may  be  represented  correctly,  either  in  the  written  or 
printed  signs.  There  is  now  before  us  a  small  volume  con- 
taming  fifteen  different  languages,  written  in  Phonographic 
characters,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  read  by  the  experienced 
phonographer.  True,  simply  learning  to  pronounce  a  language 
does  not  necessarily  enable  one  to  interpret  it,  but  a  great 
point  is  gained,  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet  even,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  it.  Sir  John 
Herschel  said,  speaking  of  a  system  of  his  own,  in  an  article 
on  "  Sound,"  that,  "  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  more 
vowels  and  as  many  more  consonants,  any  known  language 
might  probably  be  reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to  preserve  an 
exact  correspondence  between  the  writing  and  pronunciation, 
which  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions,  not  only 
to  philologists,  but  to  mankind,  facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  nations,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  step 
towards  a  universal  language,  one  of  the  great  desiderata  at 
which  mankind  ought  to  aim  by  common  consent." 

Another  eminent  foreign  writer  has  said,  speaking  of  the 
great  diversity  of  oriental  languages,  "  it  is  evident  that  this 
diversity  is  a  material  obstacle  to  the  communication  of  minds, 
and  consequently  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  Besides,  it  exists  without  any  reasonable 
motive,  for  if,  as  is  the  fact,  the  mechanism  of  speech  is  the 
same  for  all  those  nations,  what  use  or  reason  is  there  for 
representing  it  by  such  different  systems  ?  What  an  immense 
advantage  it  would  be  to  mankind,  if  all  the  individuals  of 
different  nations  could  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
same  language  !  Now,  the  first  step  towards  this  elevated 
aim  is  to  have  one  and  the  same  alphabet" 

The  new  system,  we  believe,  is  destined  to  accomplish 
this  great  purpose.  We  believe  it  will  prevail,  and  become 
the  most  efficient  medium  of  knowledge  and  religion  to  the 
world,  and  that  its  claims  will  ere  long  be  acknowledged  by 
the  man  of  science,  by  the  philanthropist,  and  the  christian. 

Charlestown,  Feb.  10, 1847.  P.  H.  S, 


AN  EXCELLENT  SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  following  capital  story  of  a  New  York  schoolmaster, 
which  must  have  fitted  him  for  operations  on  an  extended 
scale,  is  given  in  an  exchange  paper : 
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"  I  heard  of  one  of  your  committees  interfering  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  turning  out  a  schoolmaster  for  committing  enor- 
mities, in  the  way  of  illustrating  his  lessons.  It  appears  that 
he  had  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  tried  to  get  some  apparatus,  but  was  told  to  do  the 
teaching,  and  leave  the  nonsense.  But  nothing  daunted,  he 
got  some  apparatus  himself,  and  told  the  boys,  if  they  would 
bring  him  a  mouse  or  two  the  next  day,  he  would  show  them 
the  effects  of  nitrogen  gas  upon  them.  The  next  day  came 
the  committee,  to  reprove  him,  because,  forsooth,  the  boys  in 
their  eagerness  to  learn,  had  been  up  all  night  trying  to  catch 
mice  for  their  master,  and  disturbing  the  house  !  He  prom- 
ised to  do  better,  but  when  he  came  to  Astronomy  he  com- 
mitted a  more  atrocious  crime  —  for,  being  deficient  of  an 
Orrery,  he  took  the  biggest  boy  in  the  school,  and  placing 
him  in  the  middle  for  the  Sun,  told  him  how  to  turn  round 
slowly  upon  his  axis,  as  the  sun  did  ;  then  he  placed  a  little 
fellow  for  Mercury ;  next  to  him  a  girl  for  Venus ;  then  a 
representation  of  the  Earth  ;  then  a  fiery  little  fellow  for 
Mars,  and  so  on,  till  he  got  all  the  planetary  system  arranged, 
and  explained  to  each  one  how  fast  he  was  to  turn  on  his  heel 
as  he  went  round  his  orbit. 

Then  giving  the  signal,  the  sun  commenced  revolving,  and 
away  went  the  whole  team  of  Planets  around  him,  each  boy 
keeping  in  his  proper  distance  from  the  centre,  trotting  with 
the  proper  velocity  in  his  orbit  and  whirling  around  in  due 
proportion  as  he  performed  his  revolution.  It  must  have  been 
a  rare  sight,  and  a  lesson  which  the  boys  retained  ;  for  do  you 
think,  my  dear  sir,  that  John,  who  represented  Mercury, 
would  ever  forget  that  he  had  an  easy  time  walking  round  the 
lubber  in  the  centre  ;  while  Will,  who  represented  Herschel, 
must  have  been  out  of  breath  in  scampering  around  his  orbit. 

But  the  boys  did  not  forget  the  lesson,  neither  did  the 
master ;  they  danced,  but  he  paid  the  piper !  for,  horrified, 
the  committee  then  dismissed  him  at  once  —  he  had  been 
teaching,  for  aught  they  knew,  the  dance  of  the  Turkish 
dervishes." 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  TEACHING,  TO  THE  BANK  OF  A 
DISTINCT  AND  INDEPENDENT  PROFESSION. 

A  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Elbriclge  Smith,  of  the^Worcester  High  School,  delivered  before 
the  Mass.  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  annual  Meeting,  Nov.  23d,  1846. 

(Continued  from  Page  38.) 

Who  has  ever  gazed  upon  the  impressions  of  animal   and 
vegetable  life  which  are  found  in  various  species  of  fossil, 
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carrying  the  mind  back  through  the  desolations  of  countless 
revolutions, ^to  the  secrets  of  ages  before  man  was,  and  not 
reflected,  with  sublime  admiration,  upon  their  vast  antiquity  ? 
^n  these  we  may  examine  the  vegetable  and  animal  physiology 
of  periods  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  past  eternity,  and  bring 
to  light  the  minutest  facts  in  their  existence.  The  falling  of  a 
pebble,  the  folding  of  a  leaf,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  the 
fracture  of  a  bone,  with  all  the  nicer  lineaments  of  a  most 
delicate  and  wondrous  mechanism,  have  survived  the  convul- 
sions and  throes  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  But  these  traces 
of  influence  recorded  on  what  has  been  for  ages  the  uncon- 
scious matter  of  our  globe,  are  fleeting  and  transient  as  the 
dew  of  morning  compared  with  the  impressions  made  upon  an 
immortal  spirit. 

"  These  sliall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away  ; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  He, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once,  can  never  die." 

Had  we  the  powers  of  vision  with  which  to  penetrate  the 
mysterious  structure  of  the  mind, 

"  Where  thought  of  notice  ever  shy  behind, 
Thought  disappearing  still  retires  ;  and  still, 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  awakening  thought, 
And  mingling  still  with  thought  in  endless  maze," 

or  of  the  heart,  where  "  passion  weaves  its  web  of  thousand 
threads  ingrain,  and  hue  all  different,"  and  could  we  perceive 
the  close  connections  and  nice  dependencies,  its  great  suscep- 
tibility and  tenacity  of  impression,  so  that  a  single  thought 
may  change  its  character  and  action  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  its  duration,  might  we  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  motions  of  a  mechanism  so  etherial, 
and  which,  if  misdirected,  will  prey  upon  itself  with  an  all- 
consuming  and  never-ceasing  energy  ?  And  then  suppose  we 
receive  this  spiritual  framework  in  the  freshness  and  purity  of 
its  early  youth,  that  we  may  strengthen  and  chasten,  adorn 
and  expand,  invigorate  and  consecrate  its  powers.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  our  work.  To  this,  if  we  have  been  true  to  our 
trust,  have  we  been  exclusively  devoted  the  past  year.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty  is  there  a  field  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  mind  ?  a  work  sufficiently  great  to  task  its  noblest 
powers  ?  Do  the  first  twenty  years  of  existence,  controlling 
as  they  do,  the  whole  of  subsequent  life,  and  that  life  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  life  to  come,  constitute  a  period 
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to  which  genius  and  talent  may  worthily  devote  their  energies  ? 
In^hort,  is  the  training  of  minds,  which, 

"When  earth's  no  more,  will  still  survive  above, 
And  through  the  radiant  files  of  angels  move, 
Or  as  before  the  throne  of  God  they  stand, 
See  new  worlds  rolling  from  his  spacious  hand, 
Where  their  adventures  may  perhaps  be  taught, 
As  we  now  tell  how  Michael  sung  or  fought," 

worthy  to  take  rank  in  the  great  interests  of  the  race  as 
one  grand  department  of  human  action,  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession ? 

When  mind  shall  have  assumed  the  controlling  rank  assigned 
to  it  by  its  Creator,  when  passion  shall  bow  to  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason,  and  virtue  assert  its  supremacy  over  vice, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  profession  of  teaching  will  rank  only 
second  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits. 

"  The  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers, 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause, 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  ;  there  stands 

The  legate  of  the  skies  !  His  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear." 

To  him  we  yield  the  precedence,  and  to  no  other.  We 
claim  the  highest  earthly  dignity  for  that  occupation  which  has 
been,  and  still  is,  too  generally  considered,  the  appropriate 
sphere  for  drones  and  dunces.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
relation  which  our  labors  sustain  to  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent life.  But  were  we  to  argue  this  question  on  the  compara- 
tively low  grounds  of  political  economy,  I  am  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  the  rank  of  our  employment  would  be  at  all  degra- 
ded. What  are  the  great  ends  to  be  attained  by  a  political 
organization  ?     Or  in  language  almost  too  familir  to  be  quoted 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high  raised  battlement  and  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  gate. 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm  proud  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low  browed  baseness  wafts  perfumes  to  pri    . 
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No  !  men  !  high  minded  men ! 

Men  who  their  duties  know,  * 

But  know  their  rights  :  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  state ! 
And  sovereign  law,  that  states  collected  will 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

And  where  in  society  can  the  man  be  found  who  does  a 
tithe  of  the  labor  in  rearing  these  men  —  high  minded  men  — 
which  the  teacher  performs  ?  Bear  with  me  in  a  brief  appeal 
to  well  known  facts.  Alexander  was  but  the  Stagirite  of  the 
political  world  ;  he  did  as  a  sovereign  what  his  master  had 
done  as  a  philosopher.  Charles  XII.,  if  we  might  for  once 
give  credence  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  was  but  another 
and  more  vulnerable  incarnation  of  the  soul  of  Achilles  in  its 
career  of  endless  transmigration.  But  there  are  nobler  exam- 
ples than  "  Macedonia's  madmen,  or  the  Swede."  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  the  pupil  and  transcript  of  the  great  Fenelon. 
The  present  king  of  the  French,  the  most  accomplished  sover- 
eign in  Europe,  owes  his  very  existence  to  a  course  of  early 
education  which  contemplated  both  aspects  of  life,  the  nights 
of  trial  and  adversity  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  days 
of  triumph  and  prosperity.  Time  was,  when  states  even,  were 
modelled  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  I  maintain. 
When  Leonidas  found  his  position  at  Thermopylae  untenable, 
he  dismissed  his  allies,  retaining  only  his  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, with  the  simple  remark  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  them  to  fly  from  an  enemy.  These  men  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  stern  system  of  Lycurgus.  They  had  passed 
through  a  furnace  of  discipline,  heated  to  sevenfold  intensity. 
They  had  acquired  bodily  strength  and  powers  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and  ferocity  of  spirit  in  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the 
Jcrujrteia.  The  Goths  held  it  to  be  a  perpetual  shame  for  one 
of  their  swordsmen  to  wink  in  receiving  a  wound.  These  men 
were  educated  in  a  most  barbarous  system,  it  is  true,  but  in 
despotic  obedience  to  its  laws.  If  these  results  have  been 
produced  in  stern  defiance  of  all  the  kindlier  elements  of  our 
nature,  what  may  we  not  look  for,  when  its  powers  shall  be 
harmoniously  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has 
given  it.  If  such  miracles  in  education  have  been  achieved 
in  a  state  controlled  by  the  dogmas  of  a  blind  mythology, 
what  mayawe  not  expect  in  one  enlightened  by  the  clear  eflul- 
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gence  of  the  Christian  faith.     Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Cyropsedia,  has  given  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Persian 
policy,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  youth.     In  this  system, 
he  tells  us,  the  laws  seem  to  begin  with  a  provident  care  of  the 
common  good  —  not  where  those  of  most  other  governments 
begin  *—•  for  most  other  governments,  giving  to  all  a  liberty  of 
educating  their  children  as  they  please,  and  to  the  advanced 
in  age  a  liberty  of  living  as  they  please,  do  then  enjoin  their 
people  not  to  steal,  not  to  plunder,  not  to  enter  a  house  by 
violence,  not  to  strike  unjustly,  not  to  be  adulterous,  not  to 
disobey  magistrates,  and  other  things  in  like  manner ;  and  if 
any  transgress,  they  impose  punishments  on  them.     But  the 
Persian  laws,  taking  things  higher,  are  careful  from  the  begin- 
ning to  provide  that  their  citizens  shall  not  be  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  meddling  with  any  action  that  is  base  and  vile. 
He  also  adds,  that  the  teachers  of  those  who  in  mature  life 
excel  in  courage  and   skill,  receive   particular  honor.     The 
result  of  this  course  of  education  he  exhibits  in  the  character 
of  Cyrus  and  his  conquering  legions.    Plato,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  republic,  and  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  of  his  treatise  on 
laws,  has   given  the  most   explicit  directions  respecting  the 
education  of  youth,  as  a  most  important  element  in  his  ideal 
commonwealth.     Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing," says,  "  that  as  the  monging  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or 
young  plants  is  that  that  is  most  important  to  their   thriving, 
so  the  culture  and  manurance  of  mind  in  youth  hath  such  a 
forcible,  though  unseen  operation,  as  hardly  any  length  of 
time  or  contention  of  labor   can   counteract  it   afterwards.. 
And  it  is  not  amiss,  also,  to  observe  how  small  and  mean 
faculties  gather  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  important  effects.' ' 
I  will  add  but  one  other  authority  on  this  subject,,  little  re- 
garded at  the  present  day,  but  I  trust  not  entirely  obsolete 
here.     "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."     If  these  views  of  edu- 
cation be  correct  —  if  it  be  worthy  the  rank  assigned  it  by 
these  lights  of  the  world — what  shall  be  said  of  the  educator  ? 
Education,  as  a  mere  abstraction,  can  avail  nothing.     The 
most  elaborate  discussion  of  its  principles,  and  the  closest  elu- 
cidation of  its  truths,  might  exist,  and  do  exist,  in  communities 
where  civilization,  even,  has  not  yet  had  its  perfect  work 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.     It  becomes  operative  and 
powerful,  only  when  brought  home  to  our  firesides  and  to  our 
hearts.    This  is  the  teacher's  work.    We  speak  with  reverence 
of  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  and  it  is  right.     But 
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they  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  they  derive  their 
dignity  and  worth  from  their  high  commission.  We  claim  a 
similar  dignity  and  worth  for  those  who  minister  at  the  altars 
of  our  household  gods  — who  conduct  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

This  point  might  be  argued  at  much  greater  length,  but  it 
Would  be  a  superfluous  labor.  Perhaps  I  should  even  apolo- 
gize  for  presuming  to  discuss  a  subject  which  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  with  so  much  greater  force  to  the  mind  of  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me.  To  others,  it  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  seem  but  the  dlazoneia  of  Aristotle  —  an  excessive  admi- 
ration, and  vain-glorious  estimation,  of  our  own  particular 
calling. 

But  having  examined  the  claims  of  the  occupation  of 
teaching,  let  us  glance  at  its  actual  condition.  Let  us  see 
whether  society  has  estimated  and  allowed  these  claims.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  I  assert,  fearlessly,  that 
this  employment  is  the  most  dependent  of  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  system  of  supervision 
under  which  our  public  schools  at  present  exist,  is  such  as 
prevents,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  —  from  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  things  - —  always  must  prevent,  their  attain- 
ing that  degree  of  influence  and  power  which  are  essential  to 
their  highest  usefulness.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood*  I 
speak  merely  of  the  system  by  which  a  permanent  teacher 
is  subjected  entirely  to  the  direction  of  a  board  of  control ;  by 
which  his  individuality  is  merged  in  rules  and  regulations, 
injunctions  and  prohibitions,  imposed  on  him  by  those  who  are 
his  legally  constituted  guardians  ;  by  which,  instead  of  the 
glorious  and  responsible  being  which  his  employment  should 
render  him,  he  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  —  a 
mere  accessory.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  teachers  throughout  this  Commonwealth.  Many,  I 
doubt  not,  and  some,  I  know,  have  the  good  fortune  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  understand  and  admit  some- 
thing of  the  claims  which  the  teacher  has  to  independence  in 
his  profession ;  who  respect  his  views  and  feelings,  and  co-op- 
erate with,  rather  than  control  him.  And  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  personal  grievances  of  which  to  complain, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  consider  myself  among  the  most 
favored  of  the  latter  class.  I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  said 
may  excite,  in  some  minds,  a  degree  of  surprise.  But  let  us 
see  if  there  be  not  some  plausibility  in  the  position  I  have 
taken.  And  first,  let  me  inquire  why  our  profession  is  selected 
as  the  only  one  which  requires  a  supervision  so  constant  and 
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despotic.  Every  public  school  teacher  in  this  State  is,  I  pre- 
sume, in  a  greater  or  less  degree  responsible,  not  only  to  the 
community  for  whose  good  he  labors,  but  to  members  of  the 
three  learned  professions  ;  for  these  are  very  generally  selected 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  School  Committees.  Why  should 
not  a  portion  of  the  medical  and  clerical  profession  be  selected 
to  counsel,  and,  if  need  be,  direct  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ? 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  much  of  needless  litigation 
in  society,  and  that  the  worse  is  often  made  to  appear  the 
better  reason ;  and  if  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  were  adopted, 
it  might  secure  a  more  perfect  dispensation  of  justice.  Why 
should  not  clergymen  and  lawyers  become  a  board  of  health, 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  ?  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  society  is  scandalously  imposed  upon  by  quacks,  and  that 
members  of  the  faculty  often  kill  when  they  ought  to  cure. 
Why  should  not  lawyers  and  physicians  take  charge  of  the 
reverend  clergy  ?  —  for  it  must  be  confessed,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  have  been  found  sadly  true,  "  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels."  And  why  not  extend  this  system  of  super- 
vision through  all  the  mechanic  arts  ?  Why  should  not  our 
carpenters  and  masons  look  after  our  shoemakers  and  black- 
smiths ?  and  they,  in  turn,  inspect  the  workmanship  of  our 
dwellings  ?  Let  our  dry-goods  dealers  look  after  our  grocers. 
Let  every  board  of  bank  directors  be  constituted  a  committee 
to  inspect  our  insurance  offices  ;  and,  that  the  system  may  be 
complete,  let  legally  constituted  committees,  from  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  have  charge  of  our  farms  and  dairies.  A 
system  of  espionage  like  this,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.  But  wherein,  let  me  inquire,  does  it 
differ  from  that  which  has  already  been  established,  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  great  interests  of  society.  It  may  be  maintained 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed  are 
peculiar,  and  such  as  render  him  a  fit  object  of  scrutinizing 
watchfulness,  from  which  members  of  other  professions  should 
be  exempt.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  no 
such  peculiarity  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  exists.  It  ought 
to  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  calling  or  profession 
in  life  ;  it  must,  it  will,  before  it  shall  accomplish  that  moral 
and  mental  transformation  in  society,  which  it  is  destined  to 
achieve.  But  let  us  notice  some  of  the  evils  to  which  the 
present  system  of  school  supervision  gives  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  divert  from  the  profession  the 
highest  order  of  talent.  A  truly  vigorous  and  decisive  char- 
acter desires,  first  of  all,  the  liberty  of  developeing  his  own 
peculiar  views.     He  will  desire,  in  whatever  profession  he  may 
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labor,  to  leave  upon  it  the  impression  of  his  own  mind.  Such 
a  man  cannot  brook  restraint.  To  him,  his  own  views  and 
plans  of  action  possess  an  interest  which  they  present  to  no 
other ;  he  justly  claims  from  society  the  patronage  of  a  fair 
opportunity ;  he  will  willingly  incur  the  responsibility  of  any 
course  of  action  he  may  wish  to  pursue,  and  if  successful,  may 
justly  claim  the  reputation  he  deserves.  Nothing  is  more 
desirable  to  such  a  mind,  than  to  accomplish  something  which 
shall  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own.  But  in  our  public 
schools,  this  liberty  of  action  is  not  enjoyed.  The  great  lines 
of  conduct  are  marked  out  for  him;  to  these  he  must  conform, 
or  a  rupture  takes  place  between  him  and  the  Committee,  and 
he  is  driven  from  his  profession  in  disgrace.  These  obstacles, 
a  sagacious  mind  [will  perceive,  and  be  careful  to  avoid 
I  might  fortify  myself  here,  by  the  opinions  of  eminent  profes- 
sional men  in  this  State,  but  I  choose  rather  to  go  abroad,  and 
present  the  example  and  authority  of  one  from  our  own  pro- 
fession, which  will  be  received  as  authority,  wherever  exalted 
merit  and  real  worth  are  appreciated.  It  is  now  more  than 
three  years  since  the  higher  publications  of  the  periodical 
press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  been  vieing 
with  each  other  in  extolling  the  character  of  one  whose  sun 
went  down  in  the  high  noon  of  his  glory,  leaving  a  nation  —  I 
had  almost  said  a  world  —  to  mourn  his  loss.  I  scarcely  need 
say  that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Arnold,  late  head-master  of  Rugby 
school.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  he 
maintained  that,  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  he  must 
be  completely  independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they 
were  dissatisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissal.  On  this 
condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to  control  either 
his  administration  of  the  school,  or  his  own  private  occupations, 
he  felt  bound  to  resist,  as  a  duty,  he  said  on  one  occasion,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  foundation  school 
in  England.  At  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  letter  to  the  under 
Secretary  of  State,  in  relation  to  a  candidate  for  an  office  as 
teacher,  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  he  says  :  "  I  am  anxious 
to  understand  clearly,  whether  he  is  to  be  in  any  degree  under 
the  control  of  any  local  board,  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  be- 
cause if  he  were,  I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  him 
to  take  an  office  which  I  am  sure  he  would  shortly  find  himself 
obliged  to  abandon.  Uniform  experience  shows,  I  think,  so 
clearly  the  mischief  of  subjecting  schools  to  the  ignorance  and 
party  feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  that  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  fully  the  intentions  of  the  government  on  this 
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question."  These  are  not  the  opinions  of  a  weak  or  inexpe- 
rienced man,  but  of  one  who,  just  before  his  death,  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
How  sad  the  reflection,  that,  if  Arnold  himself,  with  his  noble 
and  lofty  spirit,  were  to  seek  employment  in  our  public  schools, 
he  would  be  rejected.  And  how  many  Arnolds  are  there, 
who,  for  the  reasons  above  specified,  have  devoted  their  services 
to  other  pursuits,  instead  of  training,  "  by  every  rule  of  whole- 
some discipline,  to  glorious  war,  the  hosts"  of  youth  among  us  ? 
And  how  many,  engaged  in  the  work,  are  fretting  in  their 
harness,  and  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  abandon  the 
profession  forever  ?  Indeed,  Arnold  himself  was  on  the  verge 
of  leaving  his  post  at  Rugby,  on  the  occasion  of  an  unreason- 
able interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  school.  Who  can  read,  in  the  life  of 
Arnold,  the  account  of  this  conflict  of  his  liberal,  generous, 
and  noble  spirit,  with  the  contemptible  bigotry  and  sectarianism 
that  beset  him,  without  kindling  in  the  cause  of  the  hero,  and 
shouting  at  his  triumph  ? 

Again,  this  system  presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
attainment  of  high  professional  eminence  —  which  should  be' 
one  of  the  controlling  motives  of  the  teacher's  mind.  It  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  teacher  can  exert  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  society,  in  his  professional  character.  He  is  obliged 
to  act  through  the  Committee.  If  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  has  discovered  happier  methods  of  imparting 
instruction ;  if  he  has  succeeded  in  arousing  to  higher  action 
the  energies  of  the  young,  he  is  by  no  means  certain  of 
receiving  the  credit  due  to  his  efforts.  That  which  is  due  to 
superior  skill  in  the  instructor,  may  be,  and  very  often  is, 
ascribed  to  incidental  circumstances  and  extraneous  influences. 
I  by  no  means  assert  that  this  would  be  intentionally  done. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  one  who  has  not  been  actually 
engaged  in  the  work,  to  determine  the  amount  of  labor 
that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  results  apparently  the  most 
trivial.  Gentlemen,  have  you  ever  seen  those  within  your 
school-rooms  who  were  eloquent  in  their  expressions  of  praise, 
at  the  ease  with  which  all  your  operations  are  performed,  and 
who  expressed  regret  that  it  was  not  their  happy  lot  to  teach  ? 
have  you  ever  noticed  the  difference  between  the  views 
which  a  teacher  would  take  of  your  schools,  and  those  of  one 
who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  employment  ?  Which  have 
been  the  most  discriminating,  and  the  most  just  ?  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  customary  in  any  portions  of  this  State,  for 
teachers  to  make  reports  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
2* 
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their  .schools  to  the  Committees  in  which  they  labor.  These 
are  always  received  from  a  Committee,  and  from  those  the 
teacher  has  no  appeal.  Suppose  we  wish  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  schools,  in  any  of  our  cities  and 
large  towns.  What  are  the  means  of  information  that  come 
most  readily  to  hand  ?  The  reports  of  the  Committees  of 
these  towns.  But,  do  you  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  always 
find  these  reports  satisfactory  ?  do  you  obtain  from  them  the 
information  you  desire  ?  are  they  of  a  professional  character  ? 
do  they  appear  to  come  from  teachers,  or  from  those  who  have 
only  seen  others  teach  ?  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that 
Committees  should  make  reports  of  what  passes  under  their 
notice  in  the  examination  of  schools.  It  is  still  more  desirable 
that  teachers  themselves  should  report  on  those  matters  which 
escape  the  notice  of  others,  and  which  would  be  alike  interest- 
ing to  other  members  of  the  profession  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  A  course  like  this,  would  furnish  a  noble  field  for 
the  display  of  professional  talent,  and  would  present  the 
strongest  incentives  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  to  make  dis- 
overies  and  improvements  which  should  be  known  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  school-room.  This  course  would  contemplate  the 
teacher  as  an  individual  man  and  as  a  responsible  agent.  The 
other  regards  him  as  an  overseer,  intended  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  Committee. 

In  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  any  of  our  cities,  individuals 
eminent  in  the  profession  at  once  arise  before  the  mind.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  medical  profession. 
But  is  it  true  to  the  same  extent,  of  the  educating  profession  ? 
Are  they  not  rather  concealed  in  the  machinery  of  the  system 
which  they  are  required  to  work.  I  know  there  are  men  con- 
nected with  our  public  schools,  somewhat  extensively  known  as 
teachers.  I  think,  however,  that  authorship  has  done  quite  as 
much  for  them  as  teaching.  Most  worthy  men,  no  doubt,  those 
are  —  men,  who  if  left  to  the  fr«e  and  full  developement  of 
their  educational  views  in  the  conduct  of  their  schools,  might 
prize  the  greatest  blessings  to  their  age  ;  but  under  the  existing 
system,  his  individuality  is  merged  in  a  kind  of  social  menstruum , 
and  his  hard-earned  reputation  complacently  borne  off  by  those, 
perhaps,  who  never  devoted  an  hour  to  teaching  in  their  lives. 
In  a  subject  so  vast  as  that  of  education,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
most  inviting  field  for  improvement  and  discovery,  —  here  is 
range  for  the  master  spirits  of  the  race.  Why  then  should  it 
not  be  thrown  open  to  free  investigation,  like  any  subject 
pertaining  to  the  great  interests  of  the  race  ?  Let  teachers 
besituated  so  that  they  can  mutually  incite  each  other  to  higher 
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attainments,  and  greater  success,  ■*-  and  when  new  discoveries 
crown  their  labors,  let  them  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  acknowledged  and  honored  as  such.  The  Royal 
Society  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  science,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  laid  down  any  explicit  rules  to  guide  its 
members  in  the  path  of  discovery.  According  to  our  system 
of  school-government,  it  ought  to  pass  definite  laws  for  the 
observance  of  its  members  in  the  several  departments  of 
science,  and  if  any  should  presume  to  overlook  the  bounds  of 
their  conventional  universe,  and  call  up  a  new  world  from  the 
depths  of  space,  a  resolution  should  be  passed  that  no  such 
world  existed  ;  but  if  forced  to  acknowledge  it,  it  should,  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  be  formally  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  teacher  should  be 
left  to  the  selection  of  his  own  means  in  imparting  instruction* 
But  this  is  not  allowed  «*>•  new  books  may  be  introduced,  which 
he  cannot  approve,  and  the  statements  of  which  he  may  find 
himself  obliged  to  contradict  or  modify  at  almost  every  step* 
If  the  teacher  be  not  qualified  to  select  his  text-books,  he 
surely  is  not  qualified  to  use  them.  Nay,  more  ;  if  he  be  not 
better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to  perform  this  service,  he 
must  have  been  entirely  false  to  his  trust,  and  if  so,  should  be 
removed.  This  practice  of  having  text-books  selected  by  Com- 
mittees, has  the  merit  of  peculiar  absurdity.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  a  Committee  from  the  legal  and  clerical  pre* 
fessions,  enter  a  physician's  office,  and  inform  him  that  they 
had  brought  him  an  entirely  new  set  of  authorities,  which  they 
expected  he  would  implicitly  follow  in  his  subsequent  practice. 
He  would  probably  reply, "  gentlemen,  I  appeal  from  your  juris- 
diction ;  I  refer  to  you  in  matters  of  law  and  divinity,  but 
claim  to  understand  medical  science  better  than  you.  If  I  do 
not  understand  that  which  I  have  made  my  life's  study,  you 
surely  cannot,  who  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  other 
pursuits.''  The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  other  profes- 
sions. But  it  will  be  said  the  opinions  of  teachers  differ, 
and  where  several  schools  exist,  some  course  must  be  adopted 
to  secure  uniformity.  This  is  true  ;  and  let  those  be  appointed 
to  make  the  selection,  who  are  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
their  merits.  And  they,  I  maintain,  are  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Let  them  decide  by  vote,  for  this  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Committees,  and  it  would  only  be  transferring  the 
decision  from  those  who  do  not,  to  those  who  do  understand 
the  subject  upon  which  they  pass  judgment.  In  saying  this, 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Committees.     They  ought  not  to  be 
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expected  to  give  that  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  text- 
books, which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
respecting  their  merits.  They  are  engaged,  heart  and  soul,  in 
other  professions. 

But  it  is  the  teacher's  province,  and  the  teacher's  duty,  to 
inform  himself  respecting  the  character  of  books  ;  and  it  is  the 
right  of  the  community  to  avail  themselves  of  his  knowledge. 
If  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  an  axiom  in  matters  of  school 
management,  I  think  it  is  this.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  still  more  stringent  regulations  are  adopted.  The 
manner  in  which  every  hour  in  the  day  shall  be  spent  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  and  I  have  been  told  by  some  teachers 
that  when  they  are  absent  from  duty  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  a  deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries.  How  a. man 
can  live  under  such  a  system  without  some  sense  of  self-degra- 
dation, is  more  than  I  can  understand.  If  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
teachers  can  be  found,  who  shall  experience  no  inconvenience 
under  the  operation  of  such  regulations,  it  .seems|to  me  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  incompetence  to 
teach.  Minds  that  could  thus  tamely  follow  in  a  prescribed 
course,  must  be  entirely  destitute  of  that  self-inspiring  confi- 
dence and  determined  energy  which  should  constitute  the 
great  features  in  a  teacher's  character. 

And  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  men  of  sense  and  ability 
should  eyer  enforce  such  regulations.  How  can  they  endure 
the  customs  of  society,  —  as  varied  as  the  individuals  that 
compose  it.  How  can  they  bear  the  apparent  disorder  and 
endless  variety  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  around. 
In  conformity  to  their  views,  every  motion  in  nature  should  be 
in  straight  lines  or  exact  circles.  But  the  infinite  diversity 
in  the  natural,  is  only  a  transcript  of  what  exists  in  the  spir- 
itual world.  It  is  true  there  is  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  exact  movements  of  a  large  mass  of  machinery, 
but  nobler  far  to  contemplate  the  glorious  confusion  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  worlds,  working  out  in  the  mysterious 
economy  of  Providence,  a  sublimer  harmony  than  ever  sprung 
from  the  most  gorgeous  creations  of  the  human  fancy. 
Where  shall  we  learn  to  work  upon  great  Nature's  plan,  and 
bow  to  the  fcmajestic  simplicity  of  law.  How  long  is  society 
destined  to  pay  the  heavy  penalties  of  infringing  upon  the 
Creator's  patent. 

But  I  gladly  turn  from  this  view  of  my  subject.  By  some 
it  will  be  deemed  a  grand  or  rather  a  contemptible  imperti- 
nence, that  I  should  presume  here  to  impeach  a  policy  which 
has  been  considered  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  bane,  of  our 
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public  schools.  I  might  yet  heighten  the  picture,  and  spare 
many  a  startling  feet  from  real  life  ;  but  it  would  be  deemed 
invidious.  I  have  intended  to  speak  only  of  the  system.  No 
one  can  think  more  highly  of  the  men  who  perform  the  duties 
of  School-Committees,  than  myself.  They  are  selected  from 
the  ablest  and  best  men  which  society  affords.  But  the  ablest 
men  often  make  great  mistakes  when  acting  out  of  their  appro- 
priate spheres.  One  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear :  if  society 
employs  a  class  of  men  for  a  particular  service,  that  service 
they  ought  to  perform. 

Of  course  there  should  be  Committees  to  examine  schools,  and 
employ  teachers,  but  by  the  principles  of  common  sense  —  by 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  practice  of  all  other  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  the  teacher  should  be  left  to  the 
selection  of  his  own  means  and  appliances,  and  then  held 
responsible  for  results.  If  he  succeed,  let  him  have  his  just 
reputation,  as  a  master  of  his  profession.  If  he  fail,  let  him 
give  place  to  some  worthier  man.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would 
be  giving  great  power  to  the  teacher.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
just  such  as  is  given  to  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  and  the 
lawyer.  What  a  solemn  responsibility  is  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  physician,  when  you  entrust  to  him  a  life  as  dear 
to  you  as  your  own  ;  or  to  the  lawyer,  when  you  entrust  entirely 
to  his  management,  a  suit  in  which  your  whole  property  is 
involved  ;  or  to  the  clergyman,  when  clothed  with  conquering 
power,  the  king  of  terrors  claims  his  own  dread  hour.  But 
we"do  this,  constantly  relying,  with  entire  confidence,  upon  the 
moral  honesty,  and  professional  skill  of  those  whom  we 
employ. 

But  can  there  not  be  honest  and  able  men  engaged  in 
teaching  ?  men  who  understand  their  business  as  well  as  other 
professional  men  ?  No  man  accomplishes  great  good  without 
incurring  great  responsibility.  And  it  is  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility properly  felt,  that  calls  into  exercise  our  most  effective 
powers.  [.Responsibility,  with  moral  agents,  is  one  of  the  great 
motive  powers.  And  that  it  may  operate  to  advantage,  it 
should  t>e  distinctly  understood  where  it  rests.  There  is  no 
surer  method  of  making  a  man  a  scoundrel,  than  by  always 
treating  him  as  such  ;  and  there  is  no  surer  method  of  rendering 
a  teacher  unfaithful  than  a  system  of  policy  which  contemplates 
him  as  unworthy  of  trust. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  more  pleasing  duties  to  perform  than 
to  complain  that  our  labors  are  undervalued,  and  our  office  not 
appreciated.  We  have  something  more  important  to  attend  to 
than  to  inquire  what  men  think  of  us.     In  our  hours  of- calm 
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reflection,  when  the  soul  retires  into  the  sanctuary  of  its  own 
meditations ;  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field 
of  our  duties,  and  consider  the  relation  which  our  labors  sustain 
to  human  destiny,  we  find  that  our  work  is  not  merely  under- 
valued by  our  contemporaries,  but  by  ourselves.  Let  us  rise 
then,  to  a  proper  sense  of  our  high  vocation,  and  this  we 
can  never  do,  until  great  thoughts  of  eternity  come  over  us. 
If  there  be  any  reality  in  a  future  state,  and  if  the  revelation 
we  posses,  mean  any  thing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
these  sources  are  to  be  drawn  the  great  controlling  motives  of 
our  lives.  No  considerations  of  merely  iemporai  advantage 
can  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  balance  and  control  the  opera- 
tions of  a  spirit  that  must  live  forever.  I  say  this,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  some  religious  cant,  but  as 
something  which  must  he  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  views 
of  education,  and  of  our  labors  as  educators.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  Puritan  character  was  built — the  strongest  char- 
acter which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They  have  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  If  our  minds  can  take  fire 
in  view]  of  the  incentives  addressed  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
Archimedean  position  which  we  occupy  —  and  they  can  if 
adequate  to  their  work — we  can  well  afford  to  be  regardless  of 
our  reputation.  If  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to  our  work,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  our  fame  will  take  care  of  itself.  But 
there  will  be  hours  and  days  of  despondency.  There  will  be 
times  when  we  shall  be  misrepresented  abroad,  and  that  too 
when  we  most  deserve  commendation.  I  have  often  heard 
from  teachers,  sentiments  like  those  which  Coleridge  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  complaining  spirit  : 

"  How  seldom,  friend,  a  great  good  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  ; 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  attain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  attains." 

But  listen  to  the  reply  : 

"For  shame,  dear  friend,  renounce  this  canting  strain, 
What  would'st  thou  have  the  great  good  man  obtain  ? 
Place,  little  salary,  or  gilded  chain, 
Or  thorns  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends  — 
The  great  good  man  ?     Three  treasures,  love  and  light ; 
And  three  kind  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death." 
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Do  any  of  us  possess  anything  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
vonaume  in  morals  —  a  thirsting  for  deeds  of  danger  and 
darin<*  —  a  willingness  to  encounter  the  worst  forms  of  danger 
and  death  even  ?  Let  it  be  chastened— purified,  and  then  given 
to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  age,  the  moral  regeneration  of 
man.  We  shall  find  scope  for  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  red- 
cross  warriors*  and  may  direct  it,  not  to  the  recovery  of  our 
Lord's  sepulchre,  but  to  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 

The  next  generation  will  need  men  — such,  perhaps,  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  The  materials  for  these  men  are  now 
in  our  hands  ;  much,  very  much,  is  depending  upon  our  work- 
manship. The  great  lines  of  prophecy  and  Providence  are 
converging,  and  great  events  are  in  store.  The  present  gen- 
eration will  pass  away,  and  perhaps  many  follow  it,  before  the 
school-master  shall  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  which  his  posi- 
tion entitles  him.  But  we  can  do  much  for  our  successors. 
The  next  generation  will  be  in  advance  of  us  —  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  our  labors.  In  no  way,  therefore,  can  we 
aid  them  so  effectually  as  by  improving  ourselves.  Amid  the 
confused  and  vulgar  din  of  Mammon's  worshippers,  let  us  keep 
steadily  in  mind,  that  we  may  invest  capital  more  safely 
than  in  bank  stock  or  Texas  scrip.  If  we  look  for  no  higher 
reward  than  our  quarterly  bills,  we  shall  probably  do  little 
towards  kindling  celestial  fire  in  the  breasts  of  our  scholars. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to 
our  enterprise.  Some  have  already  dared  to  say,  that  the 
fashioning  of  the  souls  of  a  generation,  by  knowledge,  should 
rank  on  a  level  with  blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  with  gun- 
powder ;  and  that,  with  generals  and  field-marshals  for  killing, 
these  should  be  world-honored  dignitaries,  and,  were  it  possible, 
true  God-ordained  priests,  for  teaching. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  temper  of  the  times,  to  see  the  execu- 
tive of  one  of  our  New-England  States  laying  aside  the 
rough  panoply  of  politics,  and  advancing  to  the  promotion  of 
what  he  considers  the  still  higher  interests  of  education. 

When  the  Saviour  of  mankind  "  ascended  upon  high,  and  led 
captivity  captive,  he  gave  gifts  unto  men.  And  he  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers."  Apostles  and  prophets,  pastors  and 
evangelists)  have  already  appeared,  and  much  has  been  done 
for  mankind.  But  among  the  rich  gifts  which  Providence  has 
yet  in  store,  will  be  found  the  true  and  devoted  teacher ;  for 
what  have  already  been  sent,  must  be  regarded  only  as  so 
many  studies  preparatory  to  his  appearance.  And  while  we 
wait  for  his  coming,  and  long  for  his  appearing,  let  us  atten- 
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tively  study  some  of  the  great  outlines  of  his  character,  in  the 
life  of  his  foreman,  the  lamented  Thomas  Arnold. 
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A  WESTERN  INCIDENT. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  day's  ride  on  horseback,  from  Adams 
to  McDonald  County,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  found  myself, 
alone,  in  front  of  a  new  fenced  farm,  and  log  cabin.  It  was 
early  in  May,  1839  • —  and  I  had  been  riding  through  oak 
openings  and  across  prairies,  with  only  an  occasional  small 
settlement,  till  the  bright  sun  was  about  to  retire  behind  the 
Western  forest.  Wild  flowers,  birds  innumerable,  an  occasional 
deer,  and  herds  of  domestic  animals— -had  successively,  divi- 
ded my  attention  with  the  splendid  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  busy  farmer,  here  and  there  seen,  with  his  whole  family 
in  the  field,  planting  their  luxuriant  soil.  I  was  looking  for 
"  my  lot  of  land" —  and  I  had  been  directed  to  the  occupant, 
of  this  yery  farm,  I  was  abreast  of,  for  information  of  its  where- 
abouts. It  had  been  my  purpose  to  reach  its  neighborhood 
that  night  —  but  I  could  go  no  farther  without  additional 
directions.  I  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  was  met 
by  a  tall,  grave,  benignant  looking  man,  who  came  out  from 
his  house,  uncovered,  to  meet  and  greet  a  stranger.  His  face 
was  full  of  thought.  Time,  toil,  and  care,  had  set  their  mark 
upon  him  —  but  he  looked  like  an  Abraham.  He  saluted  and 
spoke  to  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  long  absent  friend.  I 
explained  the  object  of  my  call,  and  inquired  the  way  and  the 
distance  to  a  certain  mill,  believed  by  previous  informants,  to 
occupy  a  quarter-section  near  to  my  own  land.  He  replied  to 
my  enquiries  with  much  exactness,  but  indicated  a  desire  for 
further  conversation.  "  May  I  ask  sir,  where  you  are  from  ?" 
"  From  Vermont,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  From  Vermont  ?  Indeed  ! 
That  is  my  native  State !"  "  What  town  do  you  live  in  Sir  ?" 

«  Sp— — d,"  said  I.     "  Sp- d  ?  Why  I  used  to  live  in 

Sp d  ;  when  did   you  live  in  that  town  ?"     Giving  him 

my  name,  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  recently  removed 
thither,  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  that  I  occupied  a  little  place 

I  had  purchased  of  S C ,  near  the  centre  village. 

"  Why,  I  studied  Law  in  that  house,  with  Judge  C ," 

replied  he.  Come,  you  must'nt  go  any  further  to  night  — 
Mrs.  H.  must  see  you.  Let  the  boys  have  your  horse,  and 
spend  the  night  with  us."     "I  will  go  with  you  in  the  morning 
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and  help  you  find  your  land."  I  dismounted,  a  fine  lad  took 
my  horse  —  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  cabin  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  name,  to  Mrs.  H.  and  all  the  inmates.  Such  a 
scene  — such,  a  change  —  thus  unexpectedly,  to  be  all  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  an  educated  New  England  family  —  and 
claimed  too,  as  a  townsman !  Mrs.  H.  and  several  bright, 
mannerly  children,  my  respected  host,  and  one  other,  a  quiet 
looking  back-woodsman,  were  soon  together,  seated  beside  the 
fire,  which,  though  it  was  not  cold,  only  a  little  damp  and 
chilly,  had  been  kindled  up  to  prepare  the  family  supper.  Ques- 
tion followed  question  —  the  table  was  soon  set  —  a  rich  feast 
prepared  —  and  I  wouldn't  have  exchanged  the  enjoyment  of 
that  evening  for  all  the  empty  honors  and  heartless  pageantry 
of  any  courtly  mansion  in  Christendom. 

Saturday  had  passed,  and  I  had  realized  in  my  host  all 
the  kindness  which  our  first  interview  had  promised.  He  had 
accompanied  me  through  the  explorations  of  the  day,  and  shown 
me  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  country  that  human  eye  ever 
looked  upon.  *  *  *  *         *         *         * 

Sabbath  morning  opened  upon  this  happy  family,  enrobed 
with  resplendent  beauty,  which  they  only  can  conceive  who 
have  slept  amid  the  vernal  odors  of  an  American  Prairie. 
I  had  learned  their  story  —  from  the  period  when  my  host  was 
an  unmarried  student  at  law  in  Vermont,  till  I  now  sat  among 
his  children,  in  the  presence  of  his  happy  spouse.  He  had 
preferred  the  profession  of  an  Educator  to  that  of  a  Litigator. 
Events  had  made  him  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he  and 
his  family  now  resided,  years  before  he  had  seen  it.  When, 
after  many  toilsome  years,  and  a  tedious  horse  and  wagon 
journey,  he  had  arrived  at  this  chosen  land,  he  had  found  the 
man  whom  I  had  met  by  his  hearth,  on  my  first  arrival,  a  squat- 
ter on  his  land.  A  small  cabin,  and  seven  enclosed  acres  consti- 
tuted this  poor  man's  homestead  ;  and  it  were  but  natural, 
that  he  and  his  should  feel  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  stran- 
ger who  oivned  it.  But  no  !  "  he  was  not  to  be  injured." 
"  What  do  you  ash  for  your  '  claim  V  "  said  the  owner  of  the 
patent,  to  this  160  acre  tract  of  timber  and  prairie.  "  Thirty 
dollars,"  was  the  meek  reply.  "  I'lf  give  it  to  you,"  replied 
my  friend  — "  and  you  must  build  yourself  another  cabin 
down  yonder,  and  help  me  put  up  an  addition  to  this  ;  and 
then  I  shall  hire  you  to  work  for  me,  and  help  me  to  make 
and  fence  in  my  farm."  All  this  had  been  done  ;  and  a  newly 
settled  community  had  gathered  from  the  cabins  of  a  three 
mile  prairie,  to  welcome  the  generous  Yankee  to  his  new  and 
delightful  home,  by  assisting  him,  and  their  poor  neighbor,  in 
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erecting  their  new  dwellings.  Another  enterprise  was  now  to 
be  proposed.  "  I  am  a  school-master"  said  my  friend  —  "  and 
I  am  going  to  build  a  school-house.  This  must  also  be  our 
church;  and  I  want  you  all  to  come  and  help  me  what  you 
can :  and  then  you  must  all  send  your  children,  along  with 
mine,  to  our  new  school.  I  will  take  any  thing  you  have  to 
spare,  in  payment  for  their  tuition.  We  will  also  have  a  Sun- 
day-school, and  you  must  all  come,  and  bring  your  children. 
When  we  can  get  any  body  to  preach  to  us,  we  will  hear  him  ; 
and  when  we  have  no  minister,  we  will  carry  on  the  meeting, 
by  God's  blessing,  ourselves  ?"  I  had  already  visited  this 
great  hewn-log  school-house,  which  was  situated  in  a  grove,  but 
a  few  rods  off ;  and  now  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to  go  into 
the  Sabbath-school.  What  a  sight  was  here  !  Within,  its  walls 
were  hung  with  maps  > —  its  shelves  piled  up  with  books,  and  in 
one  corner  lay  a  heap  of  shucked  corn. 

From  its  doorway,  we  saw  the  people  coming  from  every 
side  of  the  prairie  —  on  foot  ■ —  on  horseback  —  single  —  by 
couples,  and  in  groups  —  young  men  and  maidens,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged  pioneers,  of  all  faiths,  common  to  Southern 
protestantism,  coming  to  unite  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Living-  God.  Never  passed  I  a  holier 
Sabbath.  Never  loved  I  more  mv  fellow  man.  Rude  and 
rough  though  the  building  —  plain  and  rustic  the  costume  — 
Devotion  dwelt  there.  After  prayer  and  singing,  in  which  the 
New  England  pilgrim  led  the  way,  all  were  resolved  into  Bible 
classes,  till  at  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven —  an  aged  minister 
who  had  arrived,  closed  the  exercises  with  a  sermon  and  the 
appropriate  benediction. 

Kind  reader,  be  patient  —  I  will  cut  short  my  story.  This 
good  Vermont  school-master  was  become  the  patriarch  of  this 
settlement.  Be  not  surprised,  then,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
never  knew  a  more  Heaven-favored  man.  He,  his  accom- 
plished consort,  and  his  dear  children,  with  several  more,  smce 
added  to  their  number,  are  all  now  alive  and  well. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  that  settlement  since.  But  I 
rejoice,  now  and  then,  in  receiving  a  letter  from  this  venerable 
Christian  Republican.  *He  laid  off  some  of  the  land  around 
his  school-house,  into  lots,  for  new-comers  ;  and  to  such  as 
were  of  useful  trades,  and  peaceable  character,  these  could 
be  had  at  their  own  price.  The  prairie,  I  learn,  is  covered 
with  farms  —  a  Christian  Church  has  been  organized  —  a 
meeting-house  built  —  a  minister  settled  —  a  post  office  estab- 
lished —  a  town  has  grown  up.  The  beautiful  little  girl  has 
become,  with   her  now   man-grown   brothers,  among   the  most 
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intelligent  and  accomplished  young  people  in  Illinois.  Temper- 
ance, patriotism,  order,  thrift,  and  prosperity  render  that 
settlement,  and  others  in  its  vicinity,  desirable  to  the  law  and 
order-loving  emigrant,  and  the  way-worn  traveller.  And,  my 
dear  reader,  it  is  because  I  knoiv  that  there  are  such  families 
and  communities  at  the  West,  who  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
newspaper-trumpeted  outbreaks,  and  lynch-law  brawls,  of 
Mormons,  nor  Anti-Mormons,  "  Regulators,"  nor  "  Flatheads" 
—  that  I  narrate  this  incident.  He  who  travels  only  on  the 
great  roads,  or  fashionable  thoroughfares,  stopping  alone  at 
hotels  and  public  places,  forms  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  society  in  our  Western  States  and 
Territories.  We  see,  too,  what  Education  —  a  single  public 
spirited,  energetic,  educated  individual  or  family  can  do  for  a 
new  settlement.  Such  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  need- 
ed at  the  great  West.  Such  will  be  the  results  of  your 
school-masters'  efforts  against  ignorance.  S.  W.  Jr. 

Feb.  1847. 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

Our  Journal,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  monthly,  and  we  mean 
that  it  shall  always  be  sent  to  our  patrons  during  the  month 
in  which  it  is  dated.  It  is  not  dated  the  first  day,  (or  any 
other  particular  day)  of  the  month,  but  bears  the  name  of  the 
month  in  which  it  is  issued.  We  intend,  however,  that  it  shall 
be  sent  from  our  office  as  near  the  beginning  of  each  month  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  There  are  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which  sometimes  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  for  a  few  days.  Sometimes,  we  have  prom- 
ised a  particular  article,  or  the  remainder  of  one  which  has 
been  commenced,  say  from  a  teacher.  We  have  waited,  and 
waited,  with  anxious  expectation,  the  arrival  of  the  mails,  day 
by  day.  They  have  come  and  gone,  but  brought  no  copy,  and 
we  have  been  compelled  to  get  other  matter  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  make  up  the  Journal.  Nor  have  those  who  promised, 
and  failed  to  send  their  articles  at  the  time  promised,  been  in 
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all  cases  in  fault.  An  unexpected  engagement,  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, the  death  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  unforeseen  contin- 
gency may  have  been,  not  a  reasonable  excuse  only,  but  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  performance.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  can  but  say,  if  our  contributors  will  give  us  matter, 
as  promised,  and  our  typographers  will  come  a  little  nearer  to 
their  engagements,  (as  we  trust  they  will,)  the  numbers,  as 
they  are  severally  due,  will  be  forthcoming. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  work,  and  the  favor  with  which  it 
has  been  received  by  the  press  in  general,  we  have  cause  of 
gratitude.  We  have  neither  room  for,  nor  would  it  become 
us  to  repeat  all  the  favorable  notices  which  have  been  taken  of 
its  pages.  We  will,  however,  (not  so  much  for  own  sake 
as  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  numerous  contributors,)  give  an 
extract  from  one  or  two  contemporary  Journals.  The  first  is 
from  the  "  Ohio  Observer  :" — 

"  The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.  This  is 
the  somewhat  altered  name  under  which  a  well-conducted 
monthly,  we  have  before  noticed,  appears  the  present  year. 
Having  been  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association,  it  now  devotes  the  space  formerly  appro- 
priated to  miscellaneous  matter  to  the  subject  of  Education. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  healthy  tone  of  senti- 
ment on  school-government,  manifested  in  the  discussions  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  can  sincerely  wish  that 
sucliAriews  may  have  general  currency  and  prevalence." 

The  second  notice  is  from  the  Worcester  Transcript,  as 
follows : — 

"The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  was  held  in  this  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  several  prominent  and  practical  Teachers, 
was  appointed,  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Journal,  as  the  organ  of  the  Association.  As  the  result  of 
that  action,  we  have  before  us  the  first  number  of  the  Journal 
under  the  above  title,  edited  by  William  M.  Cornell,  M. 
D.,  assisted  by  an  able  committee  of  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
practical  Teachers.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and  is 
to  be  issued  monthly,  in  thirty-two  large  duodecimo  pages,  at 
one  dollar  a  year.     We  hope  the  publication  which  promises 
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to  be  one  of  great  usefulness,  will  receive  a  large  patronage 
from  families  and  school  teachers  throughout  the  State." 

The   following  is   from   the   Medical   Enquirer : 

"  The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health,  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  and  interesting  monthly  periodical,  published 
in  Boston,  edited  by  W.  M.  Cornell.  Price,  one  dollar  a  year. 
Its  object  is  to  develope  and  explain  the  laws  of  health,  and 
to  make  Physiology  a  branch  of  education  ; — not  merely  to  be 
studied,  but  that  our  system  of  education  may  be  based  upon, 
and  directed  by,  the  laws  of  life  and  health  ;  so  that  the  phys- 
ical and  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  part  of  man,  may 
be  properly  developed.  A  noble  object,  worthy  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  great  and  good. 

'  But '  (we  quote  from  the  preface,)  '  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  the  science  of  human  life  and  healthful  existence 
must  be  divested  of  technical  terms,  and  brought  down  to  the 
capacity  of  every  instructor  of  youth,  in  training  men  for 
present  and  future  existence.  To  aid  in  accomplishing  these 
things  so  much  desired,  is  the  object  of  this  Journal.' 

Such  a  periodical  should  have  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
should  especially  be  patronized  by  teachers,  and  those  having 
charge  of  the  young. 

Physiology  needs  to  be  yet  more  closely  investigated,  and 
its  laws,  and  the  importance  of  observing  them,  much  more 
fully  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  It  should  be  urged 
upon  all  classes,  as  a  serious  and  an  important  truth,  that  the 
laws  of  life  and  health  cannot  be  violated  by  ourselves,  or 
trampled  upon  by  othera,  without  entailing  upon  us  a  penalty 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  violation." 

We  add  only,  that  with  the  editors  of  no  one  of  these  Journals 
have  we  the  slightest  acquaintance,  nor  have  we  even  had  any 
correspondence  with  them  in  any  way.  These  notices  were 
given  unsolicited,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  gratifying. 
Many  others  might  be  added,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  plan 
of  the  work  seems  to  meet  with  universal  approbation,  and  in 
the  execution  of  it,  we  design  to  carry  out  a  practical  view  of 
the  great  principles  of  education,  as  they  appear  to  us,  so  as 
to  accomplish  that  grand  result,  of  giving  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration the  most  full  and  perfect  development  of  the  whole 
man,  morally,  mentally,  religiously,  physically  and  practically. 
We  believe  the  God  of  nature  has  established  laws  in  the 
3* 
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world  of  being,  and  that  a  full  and  perfect  obedience  to  those 
laws  will  ensure  the  most  perfect  good  of  our  race,  and  that 
the  greater  part,  yea,  all  the  suffering  of  our  present  state 
arises  from  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Divine  Government.  The  design  of  all  training  should  be  to 
glorify  the  Great  Architect,  and  thus  secure  man's  happiness. 
We  close  these  remarks  with  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Boston  Recorder,  of  the  17th  of  February,  1847. 

"  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  of  this  periodical  has  been  received.  Its  title 
well  expresses  its  character  and  design.  From  a  careful  and 
thorough  perusal  of  this  publication,  during  the  last  year,  we 
are  prepared  to  give  it  our  unqualified  commendation.  The 
editor  is  a  gentleman  of  varied  attainments  and  sound  judg- 
ment. We  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  enterprise,  for  he 
certainly  deserves  it." 


"  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art"  No.  7,  Jan. 
1847.  Conducted  by  Professor  B.  Silliman  and  B.  Silliman, 
Jr.  This  is  a  learned  and  valuable  work.  Published  the 
first  day  of  every  second  month,  at  $5,00  a  year. 

"The  Boys9  Keepsake,99  "  Girls9  Keepsakes"  "Boys9  Sou- 
venir" "  Girls9  Souvenir"  These  four  little  books  are  cal- 
culated for  gifts  to  children.  They  are  very  pretty,  and  may 
be  had  at  No  5  Cornhill. 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  have  sent  us  Nos.  2  and 
3  of  "  Chambers9  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature."  It  is 
a  splendid  work,  and  is  sold  at  25  cts.  a  number.  In  it  we 
have  the  spirit  and  choicest  literature  of  the  English  Fathers, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a  very  popular  and 
useful  Journal.     It  is  truly  amusing   to  read  these  old  sages. 

No.  4  has  also  been  received,  and  fully  sustains  the  good 
character  of  the  former  numbers. 

Tlie  Diadem,  for  1847 :  a  present  for  all  seasons ;  with 
ten  Engravings  from  Pictures  by  Lentze,  Sully,  Gray,  etc. 
Hill  &  Brodheacl,  Cornhill,  Boston.  This  is  a  splendid  royal 
quarto  volume,  filled  with  choice  articles  of  reading  matter, 
and    neat  and  fine  engravings.     It  will  be  a  suitable  and 
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handsome  token  of  affection,  and  grace  the  centre-table  in  any 
lady's  parlor. 

Monthly  Series.  The  Sidereal  Heavens,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
have  been  handed  to  us  by  W.  B.  Tappan,  Cornhill.  They 
are  entertaining  and  instructive  little  volumes,  and  will  con- 
vey much  information  to  young  persons. 

"  The  Boston  Reporter  ;"  by  E.  D.  Moore  &  Co.  This  paper 
has  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  since  our  January 
number  was  issued.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Daily  Trav- 
eller, or  Whig,  and  seems  to  us  to  fill  a  place,  which  long  since 
ought  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  similar  paper.  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  editing  the  Boston  Recorder,  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  shown  with  what  ability  he  can  conduct  a  paper,  and  as 
four  numbers  of  the  Reporter  have  been  already  issued,  and 
are  well  filled  with  appropriate  materials,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  predicted   that   the  infant  will   live  and   flourish. 

uSix  Lectures  on  the  Uses  of  the  Lungs  ;  and  Causes,  Pre- 
vention, and  cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  Asthma,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart ;  on  the  Laws  of  Longevity,  and  on 
the  mode  of  preserving  Male  and  Female  Health  to  an  hun- 
dred years  ;  by  Samuel  S.  Fitch,  A.  M.,  M.  D."  We  have 
read  these  Lectures  with  much  interest,  and  to  many  of  the 
Statements  of  Dr.  F.,  we  can  bear  testimony  that  they  are 
true.  His  lecture  to  Ladies,  (from  which  we  have  given  a 
long  selection  heretofore)  is  replete  with  good  advice  for 
preserving  health,  and,  if  Ladies  would  follow  it,  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  them.  The  book  can  be  had  of  A.  F. 
Bartlett,  Washington  Street,  opposite  Franklin  Street,  also  at 
the  Office  of  this  Journal. 

uThe  Christian  Observatory"  a  Religious  and  Literary  Mag- 
azine of  forty-eight  octavo  pages,  published  monthly,  by  Messrs. 
Beane  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  Boston,  edited  by  A.  W.  McClure,  is 
a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
first  number,  which  has  been  received  at  this  office.  It  is 
Puritanical  in  sentiment,  sui  geneuis  in  style,  rich  in  thought, 
and  spares  none  when  the  editor  thinks  truth  demands  sharpness. 
If  it  does  not  succeed,  we  opine  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
talent  in  the  editor,  as  he  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  such  a 
task.  It  will  have  to  travel  over  the  bones  of  many  prede- 
cessors. The  second  number  has  also  been  received,  and  is 
a  twin  brother  to  the  first.     It  shaves  with  a  keen  razor. 

"  The  Law  Reporter"  for  Jan.  1847,  has  been  received. 
Published  by  Bradbury  and  Guild,  No.  12  School  Street.  It 
contains  Wharton's  American  Law  ;  Recent  American  Decis- 
ions ;  A  Case  from  the  Year  Books  ;  Notes  of  Leading  Cases, 
&c,  &c.     The  February  number  has  been  received. 
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"  The  Water  Cure  Journal,  "  for  Jan.  1847,  came  to  hand 
much  improved,  having  a  beautiful  cover,  neatly  stitched  and 
trimmed. 

"The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  "  for 
Jan.  has  been  duly  received,  and  is  as  well  stored  with  profit- 
able articles  as  formerly. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Southworth,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Nichols'  Academy,  in  Dudley,  a  Catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  that  Institution.     The  number  of  pupils  is  91. 

"  Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, " 
for  December  and  January,  has  several  well  written  articles. 

"  TJie  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  "  for  Jan.  1847. 
Published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  contains,  among  other  valuable 
articles,  several  letters  and  speeches  from  insane  persons, 
which  are  very  amusing,  as  they  unfold  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  when  the  brain  is  unstrung.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  papers  finely  written  in  this  Journal.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  peruse  its  columns. 

Friend  Fowler's  "Phrenological  Journal,"  for  January  and 
February,  1847,  have  been  received.  It  has  many  interesting 
things.     It  speaks  well  about  the  natural  laws  of  fife. 

"  The  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,"  Nos,  17,  18, 
19  and  20  have  been  received.  Drs.  Healy  &  Snow,  editors.  We 
are  happy  to  exchange. 

"New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter"  is  now 
edited  by  Wm.  R.  Wagstaff,  M.  D.  It  commences  its  second 
volume  with  a  good  appearance. 

"  La  Lancettae  Canadienne,"  edited  by  T.  L.  Leprohon, 
M.  D.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  published  at  Montreal,  is  received.  It  is 
printed  in  French,  and  is  a  valuable  work. 

SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

"  Manual,  Analytical  and  Synthetical  of  Orthography  and 
Definition"  By  James  N.  McElligott,  Principal  of  the  Me- 
chanics Society  School,  New  York.  Published  by  Mark  H. 
Newman,  199  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Though  the  volume  handed 
us  for  inspection  happens  to  be  printed  wrong  side  up  for  the 
cover,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  work  itself,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  opportunity  to  inspect  it,  seems  to  be  right  side  up. 

"  The  Young  Analyzer,"  being  an  easy  outline  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  English  Language.  Presented  in 
McElligolt's  Manual,  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary.  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co. 
New  York. 
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"  Practical  Arithmetic"  uniting  the  Inductive  with  the 
Synthetic  mode  of  Instruction.  Both  of  these  works  are  by  J. 
B.  Thompson,  A.  M.  Mark  II.  Newman,  N.  Y.  They  are 
both  good  and  correct  Arithmetics,  and  valuable  additions  to 
the  numerous  school  books  of  the  age. 

"  Mental  Arithmetic,  or  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  for 
children."     New  Haven. 

"  History  of  the  United  States"  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  Marcius  Wilson.  New  York :  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co. 
One  advantage  of  this  book  is  an  accompaniment  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Chart  of  American  History,  with  directions  for 
using  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  valuable  school  book,  on  a  highly 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

" Religion  as  it  should  be,  or  the  Remarkable  Experience  and 
Triumphant  Death  of  Ann  Thane  Peek."  This  work,  written 
by  an  excellent  man  of  our  acquaintance,  is  calculated,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  do  good,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal.  These  two  books  are  published  by  the  Mass.  S.  S. 
Association,  at  No.  13  Cornhill. 

We  have  received  the  "  Cambridge  Almanac"  and  "Brown's 
Almanac ;"  both  of  which  are  useful  as  directories  and  bus- 
iness guides.     For  sale  by  James  French,  78  Washington  St. 

The  Arithmetical  Question  in  our  January  number,  as  we  stated  in 
our  last,  has  elicited  considerable  effort  among  teachers,  and  though  we 
passed  over  all  their  answers  with  a  single  remark,  in  the  January  num- 
ber, yet  we  have  concluded  to  give  one  of  the  solutions  which  have 
been  sent  us.     We  would  give  others,  if  we  had  room. — Ed. 

Solution  of  J.  B's.  Arithmetical  Question  in  the  Practical  Educator 
and  Journal  of  Health,  No.  1,  page  29. 

The  true  multiplier,  by  which  we  may  multiply  the  diameter  of  any 
circle  to  find  the  side  of  its  inscribed  triangle,  must  be  a  decimal  ex- 
pressing the  true  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  inscribed  in  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  one.     This  decimal  is  found  by  the  following 

Rule. — From  the  square  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
one,  take  the  square  of  half  the  radius ;  multiply  this  remainder  by 
four,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  is  the  multiplier  required. 

Thus,  .5  x  .5  =  .25 

.25  x. 25  =  .0625 


.1875  x4  =  .75, 

and  the  square  root  of  .75  is  .8660254  x  which  is  the  true  multiplier 
required.  Or,  we  may  take  the  square  root  of  .1875  and  multiply  it 
by  2  and  find  the  same  result. 

Since  this  question  was  inserted  in  the  Practical  Educator  I  find  that 
in  the  National  Arithmetic,  printed  in  the  year  1846,  the  rule  referred 
to  is  amended,  so  that,  instead  of  "  a  triangle  inscribed,"  we  read  "  a 
square  inscribed  ;  "  but  there  is  still  an  error  in  the  multiplier  .707016, 
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by  transposing  the  fourth  and  fifth  decimal  figures.  The  true  multi- 
plier by  which  we  may  multiply  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  find  the 
side  of  the  square  inscribed,  is  found  by  extracting  the  square  root  of 
5  tenths,  which  gives  .707106 781x,  although  various  authors  have  given 
.707016  as  the  true  multiplier.  J.  B. 

The  following  question  is  inserted  a  second  time,  in  order  to  correct 
an  error  in  our  last  nirnber,  made  by  the  omission  of  a  line.  How  the 
error  crept  in  we  are  not  able  to  say,  as  our  compositors  lost  the  copy 
after  it  was  set  up.  It  might  have  been  their  fault,  or  that  of  the  wri- 
ter.— Ed. 

MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION. 

There  is  a  wall  300  feet  long,  standing  on  an  inclined  plane ;  the 
height  is  ten  feet  at  the  upper  end,  and  20  feet  at  the  lower  end  ;  the 
top  is  a  perfect  level,  4  feet  wide  from  end  to  end  ;  the  base  is  8  feet 
and  8  tenths  wide  at  the  upper  end;  and  15  feet  and  6  tenths  wide  at 
the  lower  end ;  the  ends  are  perpendicular  and  parallel ;  and  the 
whole  wall  is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Required — the  cubic  contents  in  yards.  J.  B. 

Special  Notices. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, for  a  copy  of  their  tenth  Annual  Eeport,  and  also  for  the  Abstract  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Eetnrns  for  1845,  and  1S46.  rt  is  very  convenient  to  have 
these  documents  on  hand,  as  we  wish  to  refer  to  them  occasionally. 

Bakvard's  Geographical  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid  sketches  of  the  pencil,  which  has  ever 
emanated  from  any  American  Artist.  It  exhibits  the  picturesque,  variegated,  and 
sublime  scenery  of  this  noble  river,  commencing  at  Xew  Orleans,  and  extending 
upon  this  and  the  Missouri,  twelve  hundred  miles.  The  canvas  itself,  on  which  it 
is  painted,  is  three  miles  in  length.  We  have  viewed  this  painting  with  great 
pleasure,  and  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
young  and  persevering  artist  had  to  encounter  in  preparing  it.  We  mean,  in  our 
next  number  to  give  an  extract  from  the  introduction  to  his  descriptive  pamphlet. 

Drs.  G.  O.  &  S.  F.  Stearns,  corner  of  Court  and  Howard  sts.,  are  among  the 
most  expert  and  skilful  Dentists  of  our  city.  They  have  a  most  delightful  loca- 
tion, and  their  rooms  are  very  pleasant,  and  what  is. better  still,  their  work  lasts 
well. 

We  have  visited  the  Riding  School  of  Wm.  Lull  Esq.  in  Mason  street,  and  are 
happy  to  find  so  valuable  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  health  and  pleasure, 
well  patronized.  It  is  well  deserving  of  patronage  and  should  be  the  resort  of  all 
those  who  are  in  want,  (and  who  is  not  in  our  city  ?)  of  air  and  exercise.  Let 
the  ladies  go  and  try  it. 

Infirmary  for  Children.  A  charitable  Infirmary  for  sick  children  is  now 
opened  at  No.  716  Washington  Street.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  Drs.  James 
Jackson  and  John  Ware,  two  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  Boston.  It 
is  designed  for  those  children  who  are  suffering  at  home  from  bad  air,  want  of 
cleanliness,  medical  treatment,  and  the  thousand  nameless  evils  which  are  ever 
flowing  from  poverty  and  vice,  in  a  large  city  like  Boston.  The  house  is  located 
in  an  airy  situation,  very  convenient,  and  has  a  beautiful  garden  attached  to  it, 
and  is  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  conveniences  for  such  an  Institution.  It 
is  intended  to  receive  into  it  infirm  children,  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  give  them  all  those  advantages  for  recovering  health  which  are  desirable,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  at  home.  This  is  merely  an  experiment, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  some  more  extended  operations  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. It  has  been  undertaken  by  the  philanthropy  of  Dr.  W.  R.  L»,_of  this  city, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  "France,  where  he  has  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  study  of 'such  institutions.  In  our  opinion,  it  will  be  productive  of  much 
good,  and  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  public. 

A.  S.  Jordan,  No.  2,  Milk  Street,  has  yet  remaining,  some  of  that  fine  shaving 
cream,  of  which  we  spoke  a  year  since/  Ho  has  also  a  rich  variety  of  beautiful 
useful,  and  fancy  articles. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Lecture,  by  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles,  of  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  de- 
livered before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  their 
Annual  Meeting  at  Worcester,  November  24,  1846. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  touch,  even  slightly,  upon  all 
the  First  Principles  of  School  Government,  nor  to  discuss 
any  one  of  them  in  full.  It  is,  rather,  to  select  some  of 
the  most  important,  and  to  investigate  them  fundamentally. 
I  would  find  some  solid  ground,  on  which  there  shall  be 
firm  standing  ;  —  some  solid  rock,  unmoved  and  immovable, 
while  all  is  in  commotion  around. 

Such  a  foundation  there  must  be,  in  reality.  The  truth, 
concerning  government,  is  not  of  yesterday,  manufactured 
to  suit  the  market,  like  novels,  or  more  like  the  newest 
styles  of  dress  goods,  fresh  from  the  shops,  but  to  be  fresh 
only  a  day.  It  is,  like  its  Author,  everlasting,  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Well  for  us,  if  we  can  find, 
and  finding,  keep  it;  if,  having  proved  all  things,  we  have 
discernment  to  see,  and  courage  to  hold  fast,  that  which  is 
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necessarily,  and  therefore  always  good.  The  cloud-compell- 
ing theorist  needs  no  foundation.  His  business  does  not  lie 
upon  Terra  Firma,  where  some  foothold  is  actually  requi- 
site for  standing  and  walking  purposes  ;  but  in  the  shadowy 
regions  of  thin  air,  —  in  nuhibus.  What  signifies  solid  rock 
to  the  light-footed  Camilla,  as  she  "  flies  o'er  the  unbending 
corn,  and  skims  along  the  main?"  The  matter-of-fact 
millions  must  have  matter-of-fact  foothold  on  actual  ground  : 
while  skimmers  of  the  main,  and  tenants  of  the  air,  may 
be  allowed  to  fly  and  to  carol  their  blithest  and  best,  till 
Age  shall  tire,  or  Time  shall  clip  their  weary  wing. 

The  true  relation  between  school  and  teacher  is  a  point  of 
the  first  importance ;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  plain  as  it  is 
important.  The  school  is  not  made  for  the  teacher,  but 
the  teacher  for  the  school.  The  teacher  is  not  the  end, 
and  the  school  the  means  ;  but  the  school  is  the  end,  and 
the  teacher  the  means.  The  teacher  is  not  first  provided 
and  prepared,  and  then  the  school  for  him  ;  but  the  school 
is  the  first  moving  and  final  cause,  and  all  else  is,  or  should 
be,  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  it.  The  teacher,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  aim  at  his  own  glory,  ease  or  emolument,  as 
to  be  attained  by  teaching.  As  little  is  he  to  try  any  of 
his  raw  theories  on  the  living  souls  before  him,  as  though 
scientific  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  his  profession  were  his 
chief  motive,  and  the  school-room  meant  only  to  dissect 
and  exhibit  the  anatomy  of  human  nature. 

Yet  the  teacher  is  not  a  foot  for  his  pupils  to  walk  with, 
nor  a  shoulder  to  carry  burdens,  which  they  do  not  choose 
to  touch  ;  but  his  is  the  seeing  eye,  the  directing  brain,  and 
the  quickening  heart.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  animal 
economy,  vital  and  governing  parts ;  yet  that  economy  is 
not  made  for  them.  The  whole  body  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  eye,  nor  for  the  head,  nor  for  the  heart,  but  an  animal 
economy  was  first' determined  on,  and  then  the  vital  and 
other  parts,  as  necessary,  or  incident,  to  it. 

It  follows  that  the  good  of  the  school  should  be  the  rul- 
ing consideration,  outweighing  any  and  all  others.  This 
is  to  be  the  teacher's  object.  His  heart  and  life  —  so  much 
of  his  activity  as  can  be  called  his  life,  —  is  to  be  given  to  it. 

It  is  the  good  of  the  school,  in  the  largest  sense,  that  is  to 
govern  all.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  germs  of  im- 
mortality are  springing  into  more  and  more  expanded  life 
around  the  teacher ;  that  habits,  infinitely  more  enduring 
than   monumental  brass,  are  forming  with   every  act  done 
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beneath  his  eye ;  that  the  seed  for  fruitful  harvests,  of 
corruption  and  shame,  or  of  life  and  glory,  scattered  by 
youthful  hands,  are  filling  the  air,  and  falling  into  fertile 
soils,  on  every  side.  Youth  is  indeed  the  school-time  for 
life ;  but  the  whole  of  life,  including  youth,  is  our  school- 
time  for  eternity.  A  character  is  to  be  formed,  that  will 
abide  all  tests:  a  course  is  to  be  begun  which  will  not  only 
satisfy  the  demands  of  parents,  and  of  society  at  large,  but 
which  will  meet  the  approving  smile  of  the  Great  Author 
of  all  wisdom  and  virtue.  Who  can  be  truly  concerned 
for  the  good  of  his  pupils,  and  forget  that  conduct  soon 
makes  character,  and  character,  finished,  makes  destiny  for 
all  duration  ?  Ere  we  are  aware,  the  molten  wax  is  hard- 
ened with  its  efTaceless  impression  ;  —  some  vile  image, 
some  wicked  principle,  has  left  its  ever-during  brand  upon 
the  soul,  and  we,  perhaps,  were  asleep  the  while. 

If  the  good  of  the  school  is  to  decide  the  question,  there 
must  be  government  in  it.  There  is,  in  that  case,  no  alterna- 
tive. A  school,  without  government,  is  but  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  human  animals,  without  a  bond  or  union,  with- 
out cause  to  show  for  coming  together,  without  fruit  to 
show  from  coming  together,  save  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  A  family,  without  government,  is  impossible. 
Without  this  element,  the  integrity  of  the  idea  is  gone. 
So  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  a  mere  herd,  a 
congeries  of  human  beings.  To  be  a  nation,  there  must  be 
some  head,  some  directing  will,  moving  the  whole  as  one, 
in  all  their  common  interests  and  concerns. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Author  of  nature  had  purposely 
contrived  to  make  the  government  of  children  an  indispens- 
able duty,  by  making  it  an  inevitable  necessity.  Man,  even 
adult,  enlightened,  christianized,  infallibly  makes  shipwreck 
of  all  his  best  interests,  without  government.  How  much 
more,  infancy,  youth,  and,  childhood.  Is  there  a  plainer 
case  of  a  fortiori  arguing,  than  from  the  necessity  of 
governing  men,  to  the  necessity  of  governing  children  ?  It 
is  with  strong  appetites,  working  as  impulses  to  drive  him 
somewhere,  but  with  no  discretion,  no  experience  whatever 
to  guide  him  whither,  that  the  child  is  committed  to  paren- 
tal love  ;  and  this  very  love,  to  which  the  child  is  com- 
mitted, cannot  preserve  even  the  existence  without  controll- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  child.  Its  own  gratification  is  made 
dependent  on  the  discharge  of  its  duty  in  this  particular. 
So  wonderfully  has  our  Maker  provided  that  the  great  end, 
1* 
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government,  shall  be  accomplished.  He  has  made  it  certain, 
by  making  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  parental,  all 
domestic,  all  social  happiness.  He  makes  every  thing  hang 
on  it,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  neglected,  this  at  least 
may  be  done.  The  sun  might  as  well  shine  without  giving 
light,  and  attract  without  moving  his  subject-worlds  in 
their  bright  circles  around  him,  as  the  parent's  eye  see  and 
his  heart  love  the  good  of  his  children,  and  yet  he  refrain 
from  putting  forth  authority  to  guide  them  in  the  right  path. 

In  an  inferior  degree,  perhaps,  but  yet  as  truly,  the  same 
things  apply  to  teachers. 

Granting  the  necessity  of  government  in  a  school, 
whence  shall  it  be  copied  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  its 
principle ;  for  the  model  on  which  it  is  to  be  framed  ? 

If  there  be  a  perfect  system  of  moral  government  any 
where  in  existence,  it  would  seem  that  we  could  not 
choose  but  adopt  that  as  our  model. 

If,  besides  its  perfection,  it  be  the  very  one  that  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  over  us,  whether  we  will  or  no;  —  especially, 
if  it  be  the  whole  of  all  just  and  right  education,  to  habit- 
uate us  to  obey  it  in  all  its  extent  and  duration,  then  is  the 
case  more  than  plain.  We  have  our  model.  It  would  be 
folly  to  ask  more,  or  to  search  farther, 

We  should  copy,  indeed,  with  a  wise  caution  of  not  en- 
deavoring to  transfer  to  our  system,  principles  which  finite 
powers  and  faculties  cannot  apply  in  practice.  We  are  not 
omniscient.  We  cannot  unerringly  judge  of  the  heart,  be- 
cause we  cannot  intuitively  see  it.  Exact  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  actions,  is  not  ours.  But,  after  all  necessary 
abatement  on  these  and  the  like  accounts,  it  remains,  that 
school,  as  well  as  family  government  should  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  government  of  God,  with  more  or  less  left  out 
which  we,  being  every  way  finite,  cannot  copy. 

First,  then,  the  best  government  for  a  school  is  not  rej)ub- 
lican.  There  may  be  pupils  in  it  who  are  wise,  but  not  as 
the  teacher  is  wise.  There  may  be  pupils  who  have  disin- 
terestedness and  power ;  but  not  to  equal  the  teacher,  if  he 
be  such  as  he  ought. 

Not  that  the  views  and  wishes  of  pupils  should  never  be 
consulted,  much  less  that  they  should  never  be  gratified  : 
but  for  a  school,  be  it  as  it  may  for  nations  of  full  grown 
men,  a  formal  republican  government  is  not  the  thing.  A 
school  thus  left  to  itself,  might  very  probably  at  length  go 
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farther  than  its  first  intention,  and  adopt  the  ??o-government 
theory,  with  all  its  consequences. 

But  if  the  pupils  of  a  school  are  not  wise  and  good 
enough  to  govern  themselves  in  the  best  manner,  it  should 
be  governed  by  a  wiser  head,  or  heads ;  whether  it  were 
thought  that  one,  or  two,  might  best  rule  what  is  most  evi- 
dently but  a  single  kingdom. 

If  the  pupils  of  a  school  are  wise  and  virtuous  enough  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  ought,  it  is  high  time  that  they, 
having  already  been  tried  and  found  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  should  be  made  rulers  over  many.  The  world  is  not 
so  full  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  and  of  good  citizens 
in  other  walks  of  life,  that  such  rare  examples  can  be  spared 
from  active  usefulness.  Give  place  for  them  in  the  upper 
rooms  where  they  belong.  Render  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due.  Keep  not  the  adult  in  leading-strings,  if  adult  in 
wisdom,  knowledge  and  virtue.  Put  office  upon  shoulders 
that  have  been  proved  able  and  worthy  to  bear  it. 

What  kind  of  teacher  must  that  school  have,  which 
governs  itself  as  well,  or  better,  than  he  can  govern  it? 
Either  he  must  be  so  inferior,  as  to  be  unfit  to  manage  a 
school,  or  his  pupils  must  be  so  superior,  that  they  need  be 
pupils  no  longer. 

Think  of  the  universe  under  republican  government. 
Imagine  a  congress  of  worlds,  legislating  for  all  beings,  all 
things;  —  children,  trying  to  make  stars!  And  is  a  crea- 
ture, as  yet  unable  to  feed,  clothe  or  shelter  itself,  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  and  direction  of  its  own  studies  and 
behavior? 

A  school,  like  a  family,  is  one.  It  is  one  collection  of 
pupils ;  it  has  one  end,  one  interest,  one  success  or  failure. 
It  follows  in  all  reason,  that  it  needs  one  head.  There 
should  be  but  one,  and  that  one  should  be  head. 

Partnership  in  trade  is  a  different  affair  ;  because  there  is 
in  such  cases,  no  government  to  be  carried  on,  no  discipline 
to  be  exercised,  no  authority  to  be  maintained.  There  is, 
here,  no  demand  for  a  government ;  no  call  for  an  execu- 
tive head.  But  what  would  a  company  of  soldiers  be, 
without  a  captain,  or  with  two  ?  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  a  captain,  whose  powers  and  duties  should  be 
well  defined  and  understood  ;  and  an  overseer,  with  indefi- 
nite and  extraordinary  powers, — at  liberty,  and  therefore 
likely,  to  dash  in  on  the  regular  captain  at  hap-hazard,  like 
that  prince  of  reformers,  Don  Quixote,  upon  the  plodding 
old  wind-mill  ? 
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If  there  must  be  a  pair  of  governors  for  a  single  school, 
they  should  be  like  the  Siamese  twins,  instinct  throughout 
with  one  motion,  and  all  but  one  soul ;  or  knit  together, 
like  husband  and  wife,  unable  to  quarrel  without  mutual 
destruction.  Otherwise,  it  would  too  often  be  the  business 
of  the  Superintendent  to  interfere  ;  and  he  must  be  some- 
thing more,  or  something  less,  than  man,  who  should  not 
make  full  proof  of  that  vocation.  The  fruit  of  interfer- 
ence is  offence,  as  the  fruit  of  the  vine  is  grapes ;  and  of- 
fence, by  one  step  only,  leads  to  open  quarrel.  No  won- 
der if  the  vineyard  should  be,  —  it  would  indeed  be  a  won- 
der if  it  were  not  —  neglected,  in  the  dispute  how  it  shall 
be  managed.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  such  a 
school,  order  and  discipline  did  not  speedily  become  an 
empty  name. 

There  must,  then,  be  in  each  school  one  head,  invested 
with  rightful  and  supreme  authority  to  govern  it,  for  its 
own  good. 

Obedience  to  the  authority  of  this  one  head,  must  be 
secured.  Not  eye-service,  rendered  from  mere  fear,  which, 
alone,  is  base,  whatever  it  may  be,  when  linked  and  blended 
with  love ;  not  a  weak  yieldingness ,  which  would  give  up 
every  thing  to  every  body,  on  asking:  not  self-complaisance, 
which,  even  in  obeying,  seems  to  say,  "  I  do  it  to  please  my- 
self, and  not  you,  "  thus  spoiling  the  whole  ;  but  a  cheerful 
and  affectionate  compliance  of  the  pupils  with  the  teacher's 
will,  beginning  in  principle,  grown  into  habit,  and  even  far 
more  delightful  to  the  subject  to  feel  and  render,  than  to 
the  spectator  to  behold;  —  though,  to  him,  it  be  infinitely 
more  fragrant  than  Sabaean  odors  to  the  sense.  This  is 
not  a  hard  doctrine.  None  is,  —  none  can  be  —  milder, 
as  none  can  be  more  important.  No  cultivation  can  exter- 
minate the  thorns  and  briars  which  forever  grow  in  the 
path  of  the  froward.  No  instruction,  no  practice,  no 
power,  no  time,  no  eternity,  can  make  it  easy,  can  make 
it  other  than  folly  and  wo,  to  resist  just  authority  ;  while 
all  kinds  of  real  good,  now  and  ever,  by  a  sure  and 
unfailing  tenure,  belong  to  the  obedient. 

There  can  be  no  right  or  useful  character,  without  sub- 
mission  to  rightful  authority.  What  is  all  knowledge  and 
skill,  what  are  polished  manners,  what  are  all  personal  ac- 
complishments ; — what  is  eloquence,  what  is  genius  even, 
if  linked  with  an  obstinate  and  universal  frowardness  of 
temper,  contrary  to  all  law  and  authority,  reckless  of  duty, 
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hateful  to  God  ?  A  M  meek  and  quiet  spirit "  is  indeed 
above  all  price.  No  lawful  care,  no  just  efforts  to  secure 
it,  can  be  deemed  extravagant.  Once  secured,  it  is  easily 
made  habitual  ;  and  it  is  among  the  other  virtues  as  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  as  the  heart  in  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  pupils' ,  that  the 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  secure  the   spirit,  and  form  the 
habit  in  question.     It  is  true,  that  as  disobedience  is  the 
greatest  of  all  trials  to  him,  as  a   man,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  hinderances    to  his  labors,   he  may,  and  must,  feel  the 
wound  it  inflicts  on  him ;  but  infinitely  greater  interests  are 
at  stake.     There  are  characters  before  him,  that  must  be 
changed,  and  soon  changed,  or  the  consequences  must  natur- 
ally be  fatal  for  all  worlds,  under  all  just  and  wise  govern- 
ment.   All  beauty  of  character,  all  the  happiness  of  existence 
are  in  peril,  and  the  teacher  is  called  to  the  rescue.     Can 
there  be  any  doubt  what  he  should  do,  and  that  he  should  do 
it  quickly  and  thoroughly  ?    There  is  for  him  no  alternative. 
He  may  not  whine  about  the  cost  to  his  feelings,  much  less 
the  cost  to  his  reputation,  if  he  enforce  obedience.     He 
has  consented  to  put  himself  where  it  is  his  first  duty  to 
govern  ;  and  he  must  take  up  his  cross.     It  may  be  to  him 
a  task  ;  it  cannot  but  be   a  heavy  responsibility  ;  but  what 
then  ?      Shall  a  task  not  be   done,   because   it  is  hard  ? 
Whoever    would    escape    heavy  responsibilities,  must   slip 
ignominiously  back  into  his  native  nothingness.     Forward, 
there   is   nothing   but   responsibility.      Nor   is   there   any 
greater  folly  than  to  think   that  prompt  and  efficient  meas- 
ures are  the  most  difficult,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  execut- 
ed.    Insubordination,  let  alone,  grows  like  Jonah's  gourd. 
While    we  linger,  and   cry,  peace,   and   soft   measures,  it 
mounts  above  our  head,  and  rules  the  hour.     If  it  were  to 
our  shame  and  confusion  of  face  alone,  that   might  be  but 
small  loss ;  but  every  thing  goes  to  wreck  and  ruin,  when 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  bears  sway.      It  is  not  the 
school  only  ;  it  is  all  life ;  it  is   the  entire  interest  of  the 
deluded  ones  through  all  coming  duration,  and  that  of  mil- 
lions more,  it  may  be,  bound   up  with  theirs,  that  is  con- 
cerned.    If  a  teacher  would  be  faithful,  then,  he  cannot 
choose  but  to  set  out  with  the  purpose   of  securing  at  all 
events  the  spirit  and   habit   of   cheerful  and  affectionate 
obedience.     This  is  the  first  thing  in  parental  government. 
It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  government  of  God.     The  laws 
of  Nature  are  His,  and  He  teaches  us  submission  to  them 
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every  day.  With  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, He  teaches  us  the  path  of  natural  prudence ;  and  for 
penalties  to  enforce  obedience,  stops  at  no  weak  measures. 
It  is  a  narrow  path  which  we  have  to  tread  under  this  dis- 
pensation of  Nature,  with  much  to  shun  on  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  left,  and  heavy  loss  often  befalling  even  the 
careless  wanderer.  Why,  then,  should  false  delicacy  and 
cautiousness  of  exercising  authority  make  us  so  lax  in  gov- 
ernment, that  it  shall  offer  no  longer  the  faintest  image  of 
the  Divine  and  all-Perfect  ? 

That  government  is  weak,  whose  whole  strength  consists 
in  the  love  of  its  subjects ;  and  that  government  is  equally 
weak,  whose  whole  strength  lies  in  their  fear.  It  is  not  love 
only  that  makes  the  willing  feet  move  in  cheerful  obedience. 
No  more  can  fear,  alone,  do  it.  Despotisms  are  as  feeble 
as  that  fond  and  foolish  type  of  nursery-government, 
whose  maximum  of  discipline  is  the  tender  inquiry,  "  why 
do  ye  so  ? "  Love  and  Fear  must  go  together,  in  that  har- 
monious union  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  perfectly 
exemplified  in  the  natural  and  moral  system  under  which 
we  live.  Goodness  and  severity  are  mingled  in  all  the 
ways  of  God  toward  us.  Who  is  so  unwise  as  ever  to 
think  that  either  can  be  dispensed  with  ?  or  who  can  say 
which  exceeds,  the  attractiveness  of  the  one,  or  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  other  ?  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  government  all 
mercy.  The  thing  cannot  be.  It  were  as  easy  to  pick  up 
spilt  water  with  the  fingers,  as  to  gather  together  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  an  authority  that  has  been  completely 
melted  away  under  the  laxative  principle  of  mere  mercy. 
Authority  must  have  body  and  substance ;  it  must  make 
itself  respected  and  feared ;  it  must  have  the  power  and 
the  will  to  punish,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  the  cases  of  ne- 
cessity may  be  few  and  far  between. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  principle  of  fear  is  base,  and 
that  it  is  base,  appealing  to  it?  Then  who  more  base  than 
He,  who,  every  moment,  upon  system,  and  of  course  with 
set  purpose  and  care,  makes  use  of  this  very  principle  to 
govern  every  creature  that  hath  the  breath  of  life  ?  Nor  is 
this  even  the  strongest  view  of  the  case.  God  has  rooted 
and  grounded  the  principle  of  fear  in  our  natures  so  deep 
and  strong,  that  no  power  can  rend  it  away ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  he  has  done  it  for  the  very  help  it  af- 
fords in  governing.  This  must  be  the  final  cause  of  fear. 
What  kind  of  policy  is  that   which   would  eschew  an  ele- 
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ment  of  authority  deemed  so  essential  by  one  who  had  the 
world  of  ways  and  means  before  him  whence  to  choose, 
and  infinite  wisdom  for  his  guide  ? 

I  am  speaking  of  the  just  proportioning  of  Love  to 
Fear,  —  of  goodness  to  severity.  The  proportions  may 
vary  endlessly,  with  varying  characters  and  occasions ;  but 
it  is  plain,  that  in  a  government  over  imperfect  beings, 
neither  element  can  ever  be  wholly  spared.  A  single  con- 
sideration shows  this  conclusively  ;  and  that  is,  that  both 
elements  are  every  where  mingled  and  blended  in  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  find  ourselves  by  experience  to 
be.  Great  and  manifold,  indeed,  are  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive severity  in  human  governments;  but  in  no  wise 
greater,  though  perhaps  oftener  seen,  than  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive indulgence.  When  too  great  severity  has  been  ex- 
ercised, an  unexpected  flow  of  kindness  often  will  touch 
with  new  and  strange  emotions,  and  revolutionize  the 
whole  character;  but  none  can  predict  this  as  the  univer- 
sal result,  who  duly  considers  the  infinite  and  unbroken 
kindness  and  never  undue  severity  of  God  to  man,  and 
man's  strange  frowardness  under  all. 

True,  the  great  expedient  of  Heaven  to  recover  us,  is 
Love,  and  Love  in  the  most  touching  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions ;  and  equally  true,  that  severity,  alone,  never  can  melt 
the  heart ;  but  neither  can  that  love  do  it,  which  can  never 
turn  to  wrath.  Divine  love  must  not  only  be  admired,  but 
also  feared,  that  it  may  melt.  What  but  contemptible,  is 
the  sickly  weakness  of  that  over  fond  and  foolish  love, 
which  can  never,  by  any  crisis,  even  of  universal  disobe- 
dience, be  roused  to  maintain  itself  and  all  right  and  law, 
by  just  and  merited  punishment?  More  hateful,  indeed, 
but  not  more  contemptible,  is  that  severity,  whose  frown  is 
stereotyped,  and  therefore  unalterable,  the  same  for  all ;  — 
which  cannot  be  well  pleased,  even  for  righteousness'  sake  ; 
—  which  cares  to  magnify  no  law,  but  its  own  caprice;  — 
and  which  seeks  any  other  end  more  than  the  best  good  of 
its  unhappy  subjects. 

The  rules  of  a  school,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  few. 
The  short  memories  of  children,  is  a  good  and  strong  rea- 
son ;  the  superior  efficacy  of  right  principle,  with  some  few 
comprehensive  precepts  to  guide  it,  over  a  multitude  of 
technical  statutes,  is  stronger  ;  but  the  analogy  of  that  gov- 
ernment whose  equally  simple  and  comprehensive  laws 
are,  Love  God  supremely,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  is 
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the  strongest  of  all.  Secure  a  principle  of  obedience  ; 
let  a  love  of  right  be  implanted  in  the  heart ;  and  there 
will  rarely  be  many  gross  departures  from  the  straight  path. 
A  child  well-trained  at  home,  will  scarce  be  sensible,  in 
school,  in  college,  in  civil  society,  that  any  government  is 
exercised  over  him.  He  will  not  come  in  contact  with  it 
as  a  government.  He  will  not  know  it,  nor  be  known  by 
it,  from  any  difficulty  about  subordination.  For  such  an 
one,  certainly,  a  multitude  of  statutes  would  be  useless  ; 
and  of  what  use  to  others  ?  Mince  up  all  authority  into 
fine-drawn  rules,  till  nothing  general  shall  be  left ;  make 
yourself  a  mere  orderly  sergeant,  the  school-room  a  parade 
ground,  and  every  exercise  a  mechanical  drill ;  but  to  what 
end?  The  precision  of  military  discipline  is  mighty  in 
battle  ;  but  of  what  use  elsewhere  ? 

The  children  of  Israel,  indeed,  fresh  from  the  brick-kilns 
and  slave-whips  of  Egypt,  unused  to  rational  liberty,  might 
need  a  multitude  of  carnal  ordinances.  It  must  be  "  touch 
not"  "  taste  not"  "  handle  not"  at  every  corner.  We  live, 
in  this  respect,  under  a  new  dispensation.  The  handwrit- 
ing of  such  ordinances  is  blotted  out.  The  clear  sun 
shines,  and  we  are  able,  and  are  expected  to  see  our  way, 
with  fewer  landmarks  and  less  minute  directions. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  rules  must  be  multiplied  as  oc- 
casion demands ;  and  if  lying  down  and  rising  up,  and 
eating  and  drinking,  be  not  performed  as  they  ought  to  be, 
without  rules,  then  rules  should  be  made  to  regulate  them. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Versification  of  the  Ten  Commandments. — The 
Decalogue  has  been  thus  tersely  and  quaintly  rendered  into 
rhyme  ;  and  would,  in  this  shape,  be  a  good  exercise  for  the 
memories  of  young  children. 

I.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  —  serve  only  me  : 

II.  Before  no  idols  bow  the  impious  knee : 

III.  Use  not  my  name  in  trifles,  or  in  jest : 

IV.  Dare  not  profane  my  sacred  day  of  rest : 

V.  Ever  to  parents  due  obedience  pay  : 

VI.  Thy  fellow  creature,  man,  thou  shalt  not  slay  : 

VII.  In  no  adulterous  commerce  bear  a  part : 

VIII.  From  stealing  keep  with  care  thy  hand  and 

heart: 

IX.  All  false  reports  against  thy  neighbor  hate  : 

X.  And  ne'er  indulge  a  wish  for  his  estate. 
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(Original.) 

THE   LAW   OF   RENOVATION.  — No.   II. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

In  a  former  article.  I  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  great  law 
of  human  renovation.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  phys- 
ical man,  no  less  than  moral  man,  is  perpetually  changing  — 
never  twice  the  same  ;  and  that  in  process  of  time  he  is 
wholly  renewed.  The  time  required  for  effecting  this  en- 
tire renewal  was  stated  not  to  be,  as  some  have  represented 
it,  unvarying,  but  greater  or  less  according  to  age,  tempera- 
ment, and  various  other  circumstances  ;  —  greatest  of  all, 
however,  in  early  infancy.  It  was  even  intimated  that  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  human  existence,  an  entire  renovation 
of  the  system  might  possibly  take  place  in  a  very  few  months. 

Now  what  was  barely  intimated  or  thrown  out  in  that  ar- 
ticle, I  have  reason  for  regarding  as  plain  matter  of  fact ;  or, 
in  other  words,  sober,  physiological  truth.  So  active  is  the 
circulation  of  an  infant,  that  I  cannot  doubt,  if  healthy,  of 
his  entire  renovation  several  times  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life.  And  this  arrangement  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  among  the  proofs  we  every  day  meet  with,  in 
almost  countless  numbers,  of  Infinite  benevolence.  For 
is  not  the  law  of  hereditary  descent,  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  universally  known  and  admitted  ?  Is  it 
not  known  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  often  visited  up- 
on the  children  ?  Now,  this  law  of  hereditary  descent 
would  seem,  to  many  persons,  a  very  severe  law ;  in  some 
respects  not  only  mysterious,  but  inexplicable.  And  if  chil- 
dren were  to  be  "visited"  with  the  "  iniquities"  of  parents 
without  hope  of  mitigation  or  alleviation,  it  cannot  well  be 
denied  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  "  clouds  and  darkness  " 
would  be  round  about  the  Eternal  Throne. 

Yet,  when  we  reflect  more  intensely  on  the  subject,  and 
when,  in  particular,  we  call  to  mind  the  great  and  ever  active 
law  of  renovation,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  "  ways  of  God 
to  man,"  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  clearly  vindicated? 
If  a  child's  body  is  ever  varying  —  if  new  particles  are  con- 
tinually taking  the  place  of  the  old  —  what  shall  hinder  that 
body  from  continually  becoming  better,  provided,  however, 
proper  measures  are  taken  with  reference  to  this  great  end  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  body  is  built  up  from  the  blood.    Now 
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the  purity  and  excellency  of  this  blood  depend,  in  no  stint- 
ed degree,  upon  the  purity  and  excellency  of  those  instru- 
ments and  materials  which  are  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  that  blood.  Have  we  —  have  parents  —  the  control  of 
those  instruments  and  materials  ?  Can  we  render  the  blood 
of  a  child  more  pure  and  perfect  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  ?  Can  we  train  a  child,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  in 
"  the  way  he  should  go  ?  "  If  the  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  as  doubtless  it  must  be,  then  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  the  physical  character  of  a  child,  under  the  great 
law  of  renovation,  can  be  continually  improved. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  in  order  to  have  the  blood 
pure  and  perfect,  the  food,  air  and  exercise  of  the  child 
must  be  such  as  his  opening  nature  demands.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  truth  is  sufficient  to  secure  its  reception  by 
every  enlightened  individual.  And  yet  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  as  far  from  the  minds  of  most  persons  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west.  If  the  food  be  such  as  is  in  common  use, 
few  seem  to  think  any  thing  more  can  be  done.  So,  again, 
if  the  child  have  the  common  measure  of  air  and  exercise, — 
viz :  such  a  measure  as  is  customary  or  fashionable,  nothing 
more  than,  or  above  this,  seems  to  be  thought  of.  But  is  it 
true  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  ?  Is  it  true  that,  in 
these  respects,  there  can  be  no  improvement  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  most  certain  that,  in  all  these  particulars,  we 
might  make  very  large  improvements,  would  we  but  set 
about  it  in  good  earnest  ?  And  yet  in  admitting  this,  do 
we  not  also  admit  that  the  child's  blood  (and  consequently 
his  whole  frame,  which  is  continually  being  built  up  from 
the  blood,)  may  be  made  better  in  the  same  proportion? 

Suppose  a  child  breathes  the  pure  air  of  Heaven  but  six 
hours  a  day  —  being  immured  for  ten  hours  in  a  narrow,  un- 
ventilated  bed-room,  for  six  more  in  an  impure  and  unhealthy 
school-room,  and  for  two  more  in  his  father's  house,  where 
the  chances  of  breathing  pure  air  are  little  more  favorable. 
Is  nothing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion —  to  give  him  more  air,  and  better  ?  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?  Must  the  streams  of  impure,  unhealthy  blood  in  his 
system  continue  to  flow  on  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  pu- 
rify the  air  of  his  bed-room,  or  of  the  school-room  ? 

Suppose  the  arrangements  of  the  family  and  school  are 
such  as  to  give  to  his  450  muscles  but  one  short  hour  a  day 
for  exercise  —  is  he  to   be  thus   restricted    forever?     Can 
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nothing  be  clone  for  his  relief?  Is  there  a  decree  of  Heav- 
en,  which  is,  in  this  particular,  irreversible  ? 

Suppose,  again,  his  food  is  high-seasoned,  greasy  —  indi- 
gestible, is  this  the  end  of  the  matter  ?  Must  his  chyle  and 
blood  continue  to  be  made  from  such  materials  ?  Are  there 
any  chains  by  which  he  is  bound  to  these  (as  Dr.  Dunglison 
calls  them)  "  rebellious  "  dishes? 

I  might  extend  these  and  kindred  inquiries,  almost  with- 
out limit ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  necessary.  If  I  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  child's 
blood  may  be  improved  in  respect  of  purity,  then  does  it 
not  follow,  that,  by  the  law  of  renovation,  his  body,  which 
is  continually  building  up,  and  which  must  in  all  its  parts 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  from  which  it  derives 
its  materials,  must  be  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the 
same  ratio  ?  To  me,  in  truth,  the  fact  of  our  susceptibility 
to  perpetual  improvement  in  this  way,  seems  proved  beyond 
question  or  debate.     But  more  on  the  subject  hereafter. 


(Letter  from  a  Teacher.) 

Canton,  Feb.  18,  1847. 

Mr.  Editor  —  Between  an  editorial  antipathy  to  long  ar- 
ticles, and  a  vast  field  to  traverse,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
begin,  or  what  to  say  ;  but  if  we  may  be  indulged  in  a  few 
words  to  brother  teachers,  we  will  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Interest  is  the  Archimedian  lever  that  moves  the  world  of 
mind.  It  prompts  the  man  of  wealth  to  labor  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  and  it  leads  the  miscalled  hero  to  trample  o'er  the 
bloody  corses  of  his  fellow  men  ;  but  the  world,  perhaps,  is 
made  none  the  better.  Not  so  with  you.  In  advancing 
your  interests,  you  are  building  up  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Do  you  strive  for  higher  attainments  and  better  qualifica- 
tions ?  Then  in  benefiting  yourselves,  you  will  promote  the 
interests  of  those  who  learn  of  you,  who  are  under  your 
guidance.  A  stern,  Puritan  band  of  men,  tried  in  the  fires 
of  persecution,  with  a  prophetic  faith  planted,  in  an  unbro- 
ken wilderness  on  this  distant  shore,  the  tree  of  Liberty. 
To  preserve  it  we  must  water  it  with  streams  from  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge.     This  subject  of  education  has  been  too 
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much  neglected.  You  are  the  champions  to  lead  it  onward 
to  success.  Legislators  may  pass  laws  declaring  war  upon 
all  ignorance,  but  you  are  the  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles. 
Men  acquire  mental  and  physical  power  by  labor.  Make 
yourselves  able,  by  diligent  study,  for  the  combat.  Engage 
in  it  with  a  determined  zeal  and  a  benevolent  heart. 

United  action  is  the  parent  of  power.  No  body,  of  so 
much  importance  as  yours,  exists,  in  which  the  majority  act 
in  so  little  concert.  You  have  been  like  soldiers,  fighting, 
each  "  upon  his  own  hook."  It  is  time  your  mode  of  war- 
fare was  changed.  Organize,  organize.  The  Press,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  19th  century,  is  the  thing  wre  want.  By 
this  we  may  speak  to  each  other.  Lose  not  the  opportuni- 
ty of  doing  so.  Through  the  Press  we  may  learn  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  We  must  gain  the  technicalities  of 
teaching  amid  the  cares  of  the  school-room.  We  cannot 
learn  all  elsewhere  —  we  cannot  learn  all  there.  Men  make 
little  advancement  without  the  experience  of  others.  The 
history  of  the  world  shows  this.  Literature,  to  gain  its 
present  height,  has  climbed  over  the  dead  bodies  of  many 
generations.  A  few  persons,  among  the  millions  that  rest 
from  their  labors,  have  done  all.  The  world  follows,  but 
cannot  lead.  Some  men  are  born  to  be  imitated.  In  our 
profession  we  find  those  who  excel.  They  must  be  follow- 
ed. A  summit  is  to  be  gained,  and  they  who  have  the 
nearest  gained  it  must  lead  up  the  faint,  the  faltering,  and 
the  inexperienced. 

Our  pride  and  our  benevolence  urge  our  faithful  desire 
to  secure  to  those,  placed  under  our  care,  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical,  valuable  knowledge.  We  must,  then, 
understand  our  work.  We  have,  always,  as  a  whole,  been 
below  other  professions  in  point  of  pecuniary  compensation. 
With  proper  efforts,  wre  may  have  both  the  compensation 
and  the  respect,  which  the  importance  of  our  work  de- 
mands. 

Let  me  ask  of  my  brother  teachers,  then,  to  give  their 
hearty  support  to  this  journal,  at  least  until  it  prove  unfaith- 
ful, or  incompetent  to  aid  us.  It  is  the  very  thing  we  want. 
The  known  integrity  and  ability  of  those  who  supervise  its 
columns,  justify  us  in  expecting  much,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be,  so  far  as  the  educational  part  is  concerned,  a  jour- 
nal of  experience  rather  than  theory.  Legislation  is  doing 
much — our  printed  reports,  and  our  Normal  schools  are 
doing  much,  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  we  have  yet  to 
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learn  that  this  work  can  be  sustained.  That  it  will  be,  we 
are  confident,  if  the  teachers,  themselves,  take  unitedly  hold 
of  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  may  we  not  ask  you  to  give 
us  some  articles  of  the  character  of  which  we  have  spoken  — 
and  will  you  not  give  any  teacher,  who  thinks  he  has  supe- 
rior methods  of  instruction,  a  chance  to  honor  himself  and 
benefit  others  by  making  them  known  ? 

Ludi-Magister. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 
THE    PILGRIMS. 

Across  the  rolling  ocean 

Our  pilgrim  fathers  came  ; 
And  here,  in  rapt  devotion, 

Worshipped  their  Maker's  name. 

Amid  New-England's  mountains, 

Their  temple-sites  they  chose ; 
And  by  its  streams  and  fountains, 

The  choral  song  arose. 

Their  hearts  with  freedom  burning, 

They  felled  the  forests  wide, 
And  reared  the  halls  of  learning, 

New-England's  joy  and  pride. 

Through  scenes  of  toil  and  sadness, 

In  faith,  they  struggled  on, 
That  future  years  of  gladness 

And  glory  might  be  won. 

From  every  valley  lowly, 

From  mountain  tops  above, 
Let  grateful  thoughts  and  holy 
Rise  to  the  God  of  love. 
Charhstown,  March,  1847.  p.  h.  s. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

REMINISCENCES   OF   A   TEACHER.  — No.  II. 

I  closed  the  last  number  with  an  account  of  the  "  appro- 
bation." Monday  morning  came,  and  I  started  for  the 
school-house.  It  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  boxes, 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  wide.  There 
were  six  small  windows  in  it,  two  on  each  of  three  sides, 
the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the  chimney  and  apparatus 
pertaining  to  it.  The  panes  of  glass,  of  which  there  were 
twenty-four  in  each  window,  were,  what  is  called,  four  by 
six,  a  little  larger  than  a  man's  hand  with  the  fingers  spread, 
thus  rendering  the  room  too  dark,  especially  in  a  cloudy 
day,  to  study  with  ease.  A  row  of  seats  ran  around  the 
room,  upon  which  sat  the  larger  scholars  ;  before  them  were 
long  desks,  each  running  the  length  of  the  room.  In  front 
of  these  writing  desks,  as  they  were  called,  were  lower 
seats,  upon  which  sat  the  medium-sized  scholars,  and  before 
those,  another  row,  upon  which  were  seated  the  smaller  pu- 
pils, or  the  babies ;  for,  in  those  days,  in  a  public  school, 
we  had  scholars  from  twenty-five  years  of  age,  down  to 
those  who  were  sent  merely  to  keep  them  out  of  "  harm's 
way,"  and  that  their  parents  might  not  lose  their  part  of 
the  public  money.  Upon  these  benches  sat  these  little 
children,  stowed  as  thickly  as  they  could  be,  without  any 
thing  to  lean  against,  either  before,  or  behind  them.  A  phi- 
losopher could  not  have  sat  six  hours  in  a  day,  in  such  a  po- 
sition, without  feeling  somewhat  as  Job  did  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, which  may  be  found  recorded  of  him  in  the  good 
book.  As  I  look  back,  in  memory,  upon  them,  I  can  but 
pity  them  to  this  day.  Poor  little  fellows!  I  do  not  won- 
der that  they  grew  up  with  a  horror  of  learning. 

The  fireplace  (for,  as  yet,  stoves  were  not)  was  large 
enough  to  admit  a  stick  four  feet  long,  and,  generally,  had 
such  an  one  in  its  proper  place,  for,  in  those  days,  there  was 
no  lack  of  fuel.  The  large  boys  alternated  in  building  the 
fires,  and  the  girls  in  sweeping  the  school-room. 

This  school  went  on  pretty  well  for  the  first  one.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  small  incidents  which  may  be  noticed. 
One  day  a  boy  had  offended,  and  the  offence  being  more 
than  once  repeated  after  due  admonition,  I  told  him  I  must 
punish  him.  He  was  sulky  and  refractory,  but  finally  re- 
ceived what  was  deemed  a  sufficient  chastisement.     The 
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boy  behaved  well  enough  after  that,  but  his  good  mother 
said  he  would  not  have  been  whipped,  if  she  had  not  been 
poor. 

Another  incident  connected  with  my  first  school,  was  the 
minister's  daughter,  who,  I  discovered,  wished  to  have  taught 
it,  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  little  strife  among  her  brothers 
and  some  of  the  larger  pupils.  But  I  had  attached  them  so 
much  to  me  that  all  the  young  lady's  efforts  failed,  and  she 
became  not  only  pacified,  but,  it  was  fancied  by  the  teacher, 
somewhat  lavish  of  her  smiles. 

Boarding  Round.  It  was  not  the  custom  in  this  district 
to  sell  the  teacher  to  board  with  him  who  would  take  him 
at  the  lowest  terms,  nor  to  let  him  select  his  own  boarding 
place,  but  to  board  him  round,  as  it  was  termed  ;  by  which 
was  meant,  that  he  should  board  a  week,  more  or  less,  at 
one  place,  and  then  go  to  another,  and  so  on,  until  he  had 
gone  through  the  district,  except  a  few  families  who  were 
considered  too  indigent  to  bear  such  a  burden.  Though 
this  plan  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  one  in  whom,  Mr. 
Fowler  would  say,  the  organ  of  locality  was  very  prominent, 
yet,  it  was  far  from  being  without  its  advantages.  It  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  young  ladies  at  home,  which 
was  not  a  small  consideration  to  a  young  man,  as  boarding 
with  them  a  week  or  two,  was  sometimes  as  satisfactory  as 
to  have  "  summered  and  wintered  "  with  them  would  have 
been.  There  is  no  place  where  character  is  developed  like 
home.     There  the  disposition  will  come  out. 

Another  consideration,  of  some  account  with  an  epicure 
was,  the  teacher  would  be  pretty  sure  of  living  well.  Eve- 
ry family  would  strive  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in  the  viands 
for  the  table,  which  was  generally  well  filled  with  the  choicest 
articles.  There  was  one  rich  man  who  lived  near  the  little 
school-house,  and  who  invited  the  teacher  to  stop  with  him 
as  long  as  he  pleased.  Though  wealthy,  he  was  miserly,  and 
it  is  not  certain  but  he  repented  giving  the  invitation,  for  he 
had  his  full  share  of  the  teacher's  company. 

This  old  custom  is  now,  it  is  believed,  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  of  the  good  old  farm- 
ers, and  their  daughters,  and  whether  it  will  come  round 
again  with  other  fashions  I  cannot  say.  I  formed  some  very 
pleasant  acquaintances  in  this,  my  first  attempt,  in  that 

n  Delightful  task  ;  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
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DR.   BELL'S    FAREWELL. 

We  give  below  a  selection  from  an  article  in  the  "  Bulle- 
tin of  Medical  Science  "  bearing  the  caption  of  Farewell. 
It  is  the  Farewell  of  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  as  he 
retires  from  the  editorial  chair,  which  he  has  filled  in  con- 
ducting, (separately  and  conjointly,)  various  Periodicals,  for 
twenty-five  years.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  as  happy 
in  their  talent  for  writing ;  as  thorough  in  their  professional 
departments  and  their  investigations  in  general ;  as  conser- 
vative, chaste  and  frank  in  expression  ;  and,  in  a  word,  as 
profitable  to  their  readers,  as  Dr.  Bell.  It  has  never  been 
our  privilege  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but 
we  have  had,  for  several  years,  some  acquaintance  with  his 
works.  These  we  have  read  with  delight  and  profit.  We 
have  known,  in  our  day,  but  one  periodical,  medical  man, 
who  has  equalled,  or  could  bear  comparison  with  Dr.  Bell, 
and  that  was  the  late  Dr.  James -Johnson  of  London.  It 
must  be  a  loss  irreparable,  for  many  years,  at  least,  to  have 
these  two  elegant  and  noble  writers  removed,  (the  one  by 
death,  the  other  by  retirement)  from  such  useful  labors.  But 
we  will  let  Dr.  Bell  be  heard  as  he  retires,  for,  never  oracle 
spake  more  truly. 

"  It  is  customary  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  periodical 
literature,  and  what  a  variety  of  topics  is  included  under 
this  head,  to  mingle,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  retrospection 
with  anticipation  ;  so  that,  while  reverting  to  the  past  in,  it 
may  be,  a  strain  of  apology  and  regret,  they,  at  the  same 
time,  indulge  in  pleasing  visions  of  future  success  and  rep- 
utation. The  mist  that  hangs  over  the  end  of  the  old  year 
and  chills  and  obscures  enterprise,  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
enlivening  sun  of  the  new  year,  and  an  extended  horizon, 
with  its  finely  tinted  and  variegated  colours,  out  of  which 
hope  pictures  the  good  fortunes  of  all  earnest  gazers. 

Just  now,  we,  too,  would  fain  say  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing to  our  readers,  who,  for  once,  at  least,  we  will  as- 
sume to  be  our  friends,  also.     But,  with  this  greeting,  must 
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be  associated  farewell !  a  good  old  homely  and  expressive 
word,  never  uttered  without  some  emotion.  The  Select 
Medical  Library  and  The  Bulletin  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence will  cease  to  be  published  after  this  date  ;  and  our  ed- 
itorial functions,  in  connection  with  these  two  periodicals 
will,  of  course,  be  terminated  at  the  same  time.  These  in- 
struments, through  which  we  have  long  discoursed  with  our 
professional  brethren,  will  no  more  give  utterance  to  our  ex- 
hortations, our  praises,  our  monitions  and  rebukes :  our 
voice,  henceforth,  comes  down  to  the  key  and  pitch  of  those 
who  may  have,  hitherto,  listened  with  some  attention,  not 
unmixed,  perhaps,  with  some  deference.  The  appendages 
of  our  office  are  laid  aside,  and  with  them,  the  attributes  of 
"learned,"  "  depth  of  research/'  "critical  acumen,"  &c, 
awarded  to  us  by  the  courtesy  of  our  editorial  friends,  will, 
we  are  afraid,  likewise  disappear.  Our  judicial  wand  will 
no  longer  indicate  the  degree  of  merit  to  be  awarded  to  the 
many  works  which  anxious  authors,  and  industrious  pub- 
lishers, with  such  amiable  deference,  used  to  place  before 
us  ;  or  if,  forgetting  our  changed  condition,  it  were  still  to 
be  waved,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  its  movements,  after 
its  possessor  has  abandoned  the  judgment-seat,  and  mixes, 
once  more,  with  the  eager  crowd  ;  unable,  of  himself,  either 
by  loftier  stature  or  greater  activity,  to  attract  notice  and 
win  votes.  The  mysterious  and  formidable  "  We"  leaving 
in  doubt  the  number  and  quality  that  give  it  utterance, — 
and  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet, — 
the  Sanhedrim  in  full  council  —  the  Judges  in  banc,  or  the 
junior  dispenser  of  the  law  for  the  day  —  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  —  the  College  of  Physicians, —  or  the  possessor 
of  the  Gold-headed  Cane, —  must,  now,  as  a  word  of  pow- 
er and  command,  of  oracular  dispensation  and  exclusive 
teaching,  be  blotted  out,  and  the  editor  resume  his  individ- 
ual character  and  the  unit  personality  of  "i," —  one  of  the 
myriad,  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  a  microscopic 
ephemera,  an  atom  of  the  vast  mass  of  humanity. 

But  if,  in  thus  descending  from  our  "  high  estate,"  we  di- 
vest ourselves  of  the  appendages  of  office,  and  cease  to  en- 
joy its  honors,  its  emoluments,  and  its  collateral  advantages, 
we,  at  the  same  time,  cast  off  heavy  responsibility  and  ever 
recurring  anxieties.  Those  engaged  in  the  busy  walks  of 
life  have  little  conception  of  the  toilsome  efforts,  and  the 
many  trying  hours  encountered  by  the  occupant  of  the  edi- 
torial sanctum, —  in  the  task  of  selection  and  arrangement 
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of  contemporary  materials,  and  of  interweaving  them  with 
the  learning  of  the  past,  so  as  still  to  preserve  a  philosophic 
texture, —  a  careful  analysis  and  an  impartial  adjudication 
of  conflicting  claims  of  discovery  and  improvement, —  the 
support  of  modest  merit, —  and  the  rebuke  of  arrogant  pre- 
tensions. For  him,  no  personal  cares,  no  exhaustion  of 
strength  or  of  spirits,  can  be  pleaded,  or,  if  pleaded,  will 
be  listened  to,  as  a  bar  to  stay  the  periodical  calls  — "  give  !  " 
"  give  !  "  of  the  inexorable  printer,  and  his  anti-angelic  mes- 
senger. Wasted  and  wan,  he  scarcely  knows  of  pause  in 
his  weary  round  :  one  terminus  reached,  seems  but  the  sig- 
nal for  a  fresh  start,  and  renewed  efforts  towards  the  next ; 
and,  if  at  any  one  of  these  he  is  greeted  by  applauses,  his 
languid  smile  bespeaks  more  the  exhaustion  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  Gladiator,  than  the  elated  feelings  of  a  victor  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

"  A  few  words,  retrospectively,  but  still  bearing  on  our 
future  course,  and  we  have  done.  During  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  from  first  to  last,  of  intimate  connection  with 
medical  journals,  as  a  regular  and  active  contributor,  and 
editor  associated  and  singly,  our  feelings  and  our  expressed 
opinions,  during  all  this  time,  have  ever  been  on  the  side  of 
medicine  as  a  science,  requiring,  for  its  advancement  and 
cultivation,  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  and  most  varied 
learning, —  as  an  art,  demanding  the  utmost  industry,  pa- 
tience, and  method  ;  and,  finally,  as  ethics  in  action,  elicit- 
ing a  daily  exercise  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments  of 
our  nature." 


EXTRACTS  F  ROM  DR.  S.  S.  FITCH'S  LECTURE 

TO   LADIES. 

Continued  from  Page  51. 

Sitting  position.  Nearly  all  the  American  people  sit 
badly.  Whilst  sitting,  and  the  person  in  repose,  the  chest 
should  be  kept  up,  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  and  the  person 
straight.  This  position,  by  habit,  will  be  found  to  give  the 
greater  relief  from  fatigue,  and  be  far  more  agreeable  than  to 
stoop  whilst  sitting.  Most  persons  in  this  country,  on  placing 
themselves  in  a  chair,  bring  the  shoulders  forward  on  the  chest 
and  bend  the  whole  spine,  from  the  head  to  its  lower  end, 
forward,  approaching,  more  or  less,  the  figure  of  a  hoop.     The 
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effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  truly  vulgar  figure,  round  shoul- 
ders, crooked  person  :  even  the  bones  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  by  this  wretched  position,  if  long  practised, 
lose  their  symmetry,  and  are  bent  forward,  and  contract  the 
basket  of  the  hips,  or,  as  anatomists  term  it,  the  pelvis.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  vast  many  ladies  have  lost  their  lives  by 
thus  contracting  the  basket  of  the  hips,  and  bending  inwards 
the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  so  that  no  space,  or  little,  is  left 
for  the  greatest  office  the  female  can  ever  accomplish.  No 
person  wills  it  badly,  unless  from  extreme  indolence  or  igno- 
rance of  its  most  injurious  effects. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  ladies,  who  have  daughters  or  young 
girls  under  your  care  —  follow  them  to  school,  and  at  any  cost 
or  sacrifice,  insist  upon  it  that  the  seats  for  your  little  girls 
shall  be  easy,  and  that  they  shall  sit  at  a  table  to  study,  write, 
&c.  ;  and  this  table  be  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  stoop  at  all.  If  the  table  is  made  as  high  as  the  arm- 
pits, and  the  child  sits  near  to  it,  the  chest  will  not  be  con- 
tracted, but  will  be  expanded  by  studying  or  writing  at  such  a 
table.  To  write,  one  inch  below  the  arm-pits  will  be  found 
fully  as  low  as  is  necessary,  and  habit  and  practice  will  very 
soon  cause  the  child  to  greatly  prefer  a  high  to  a  low  desk. 
The  child  should  not  sit  sideways,  but  perfectly  fronting  her 
desk  or  table.  The  caution  to  have  girls  sit  square  in  front 
of  the  table  is  very  important,  for  if  they  sit  siderected,  so 
that  each  lady  may  occupy  herself  at  a  table  suited  to  her, 
they  thus  prevent  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  stooping. 

Position  of  the  chest  in  walking.  I  have  already 
occupied  you  a  long  time  upon  the  position  of  the  chest,  and 
will  still  occupy  you  with  a  few  words  upon  the  position  of  the 
chest  in  walking.  An  elegant  carriage  of  the  person  in  walk- 
ing is  indispensable  to  health  and  beauty,  and  that  graceful 
elegance  of  figure,  of  which  the  person  is  fully  capable.  It 
was  the  fashion  forty  years  ago  for  ladies  to  walk  with  great 
grace,  and  perfectly  erect,  without  any  stoop.  A  few  years 
ago,  some  of  our  tourists  and  ladies  took  part  in  it,  having 
seen  the  "Venus  of  Medicis  at  Florence,  in  Italy ;  her  position 
being  stooping,  conceived  the  fine  idea  that  a  stooping  position 
in  walking  or  standing  was  the  very  acme  —  the  highest  point 
of  elegance  and  grace.  This  stoop  was  called  the  Grecian 
bend.  The  statue  of  the  Yenus  of  Medicis  at  Florence,  in 
Italy,  which  I  have  often  seen  and  admired,  is  that  of  a  lady 
entirely  naked  ;  just  having  left  the  bath,  her  person  grace- 
fully inclining,  or  stooping  forward,  she  extends  her  hand  for 
her  robe.     This  position —  the  acme  of  grace  in  a  lady  uncov- 
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ered  —  was  never  intended  for  one  instant  to  represent  a  lady 
dressed.  To  prove  this,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  forms  of 
the  females  as  they  are  carved  and  painted  in  the  processions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  —  funeral,  religious,  and  triumph- 
al processions,  &c.  At  Saratoga  Springs,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  this  most  wretched  pos- 
ture in  walking.  In  the  large  parlor  of  a  large  and  fashion- 
able hotel,  were  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
ladies  generally  assumed  the  Grecian  bend,  the  shoulders  and 
chest  thrown  forward,  stooping  from  the  small  of  the  back  — 
a  position  at  once  indicating  weakness  and  deformity.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  were  the  figures,  the  carriage,  the 
step,  of  two  young  ladies,  daughters  of  an  English  gentleman, 
but  an  American  mother,  and  born  and  raised  in  Connecticut. 
Their  chests  were  fully  developed,  and  their  persons  perfectly 
erect  and  straight.  They  attracted  the  notice  of  all.  They 
must  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  the  other  ladies  for  so  strik- 
ingly setting  off  their  figures  and  carriage  by  the  miserable 
positions  they  had  assumed,  unless,  what  was  most  probable, 
the  artless  and  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  young  ladies  fore- 
bore  drawing  comparisons  unfavorable  to  their  companions, 
and  favorable  to  themselves. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  standing  and 
walking,  as  in  sitting,  to  keep  the  person  straight,  the  shoul- 
ders completely  off  the  chest,  the  chest  thrown  out,  head  and 
neck  perpendicular  to  the  spine,  but  easy  in  its  motion,  and 
flexible,  the  weight  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  entirely  falling 
behind  the  chest.  The  step  should  be  elastic  and  buoyant,  and 
not  mincing,  or  affected  or  stiff.  If  the  least  stoop  is  permitted, 
let  it  be  from  the  hip-joints,  and  not  from  the  waist  or 
shoulders. 

Position  of  the  chest  in  bed.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  beds  should  be  rather  hard,  such  as  can  be  made  from  a 
hair  mattress,  husks  or  shucks  of  corn,  straw  finely  cut  up, 
cotton,  &c.  I  think  these  far  better  than  down  or  feathers  ; 
being  better  ventilated,  they  do  not  so  much  confine  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  better  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  do  not  effeminate  as  feathers  and  down  invariably  do. 
The  position  of  the  chest  and  person  should  be  flat,  lying  on 
the  back  as  much  as  possible  ;  indeed,  this  should  be  the 
habitual  position  in  bed,  the  head  very  low,  or  level  with  the 
body,  so  that  the  spine  is  kept  straight.  This  position,  if  early 
adopted,  mil  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  far  more  salutary 
than  to  bolster  up  much  under  the  head  and  shoulders,  espec- 
ially on  a  soft  bed.     The  practice  of  sleeping  on  a  soft  bed, 
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with  the  head  and  shoulders  high,  will,  in  itself,  make  you 
crooked,  and  greatly  contract  the  base  of  the  chest.  You 
should  notice  the  position  of  your  daughters  in  bed.  They 
should  never  sleep  always  on  one  side,  as  this  throws  the  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  stomach  and  bowels,  out  of  symmetry,  and  often 
causes  disease. 

NOTICE. 

Agreeable  to  our  request  made  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Advocate,  to  the  Legislature,  that  body  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tion recommending  a  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  Education,  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  Fourth  Wed- 
nesday of  May  next.  The  Supreme  Court  will  then  be 
in  session,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  that  week,  which  will  necessarily  bring  to- 
gether a  great  number  from  every  part  of  the  state.  We 
anticipate  1847,  as  an  era,  in  our  Common  School  history, 
that  future  generations  will  look  back  to  with  grateful  re- 
membrance. We  shall  expect  the  Presidents  of  our  Uni- 
versities, and  Colleges,  to  be  with  us  on  the  occasion,  as 
they  will  be  respectively  invited  to  attend,  and  address  the 
Convention.  We  have  written  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
of  Boston  ;  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
and  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  of  New  York,  and  several  other 
devoted  friends  to  the  cause  of  Common  Schools,  to  be 
with  us  on  this  our  first  Convention.  We  shall  publish  the 
several  replies  of  these  gentlemen,  in  order  that  the  friends 
of  education,  may  be  apprised  of  the  speakers  that  will 
honor  us  with  their  addresses. —  [Common  School  (Ind.)  Adv. 


Mr.  Banvard's  Painting. —  We  promised,  in  our  last, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  trials  and  fatigues  which  this 
young  and  noble  artist  had  to  encounter  in  preparing  so  no- 
ble a  specimen  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  to  feast  our  eyes, 
as  is  this  view  of  the  king  of  rivers.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Introduction  to  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  encountered,  was  the 
preparatory  labor  he  had  to  undergo  in  making  the  neces- 
sary drawings.  For  this  purpose  he  had  to  travel  thousands 
of  miles  alone  in  an  open  skiff,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
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rapid  stream,  in  many  places  over  two  miles  in  breadth,  to 
select  proper  points  of  sights  from  which  to  take  his  sketch  ; 
his  hands  became  hardened  with  constantly  plying  the  oar, 
and  his  skin  as  tawney  as  an  Indian's,  from  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  He 
would  be  weeks  together  without  speaking  to  a  human  be- 
ing, having  no  other  company  than  his  rifle,  which  furnished 
him  with  his  meat  from  the  game  of  the  woods  or  the  fowls 
of  the  river.  When  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  lofty 
bluffs  and  evening  to  approach,  he  would  select  some  se- 
cluded sandy  cove,  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood, 
draw  out  his  skiff  from  the  water,  and  repair  to  the  woods 
to  hunt  his  supper.  Having  killed  his  game  he  would  re- 
turn, dress,  cook,  and  from  some  fallen  log  eat  it  with  his 
biscuit,  with  no  other  beverage  than  the  wholesome  water 
of  the  noble  river  that  glided  by  him.  Having  finished  his 
lonely  meal,  he  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket,  creep  un- 
der his  frail  skiff,  which  he  turned  over  to  shield  him  from 
the  night  dews,  and  with  his  portfolio  of  drawings  for  his 
pillow,  and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  his  bed,  would  sleep 
till  the  morning ;  when  he  would  arise  from  his  lowly  couch, 
eat  his  breakfast  before  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  dis- 
persed the  humid  mist  from  the  surface  of  the  river, —  then 
would  start  fresh  to  his  task  again.  In  this  way  he  spent 
over  four  hundred  days,  making  the  preparatory  drawings. 
When  these  were  completed  he  erected  a  building  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  transfer  his  drawings  to  the  canvas. 
His  object  in  painting  his  picture  in  the  West  was  to  exhib- 
it to,  and  procure  testimonials  of  its  correctness  from,  those 
who  were  best  calculated  to  judge  of  its  fidelity, —  the  prac- 
tical river  men  ;  and  he  has  procured  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  principal  captains  and  pilots  navigating  the  Mississip- 
pi, freely  testifying  to  the  correctness  of  his  painting.  As 
to  its  artistical  merit,  he  will  leave  that  for  the  public  to 
judge." 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MATHEMATICAL   QUESTION. 

There  are  three  foxes  in  front  of  a  gunner,  asleep  on  a 
horizontal  plain ;  and  they  are  so  situated  with  respect  to 
one  another,  that,  should  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  first  to 
the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third 
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to  the  first  again,  this  line  would  constitute  the  contour  of  a 
triangle,  at  each  extreme  angular  point  of  which  a  fox  is 
located.  Now,  the  gunner  stands  without  the  triangle  on 
the  same  horizontal  plain.  The  vertex  of  the  triangle  is 
turned  from  him,  consequently,  the  line  of  its  base  or  long- 
est side  is  next  to  him,  and  directly  in  front  of  him. 

The  gunner's  eye  is  elevated  five  feet  from  the  horizontal 
plain  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  this  plain  ;  and  without 
changing  his  position,  he  shoots  the  fox  at  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle.  He  still  keeps  his  position,  but  changes  the  line 
of  his  vision  to  the  left,  making  a  horizontal  angle  of  40  de- 
grees with  the  perpendicular  plain  of  his  first  visual  line,  and 
shoots  the  left  hand  fox  at  the  base.  He  still  continues  to 
keep  his  position,  but  again  changes  the  line  of  his  vision 
back  to  his  first  visual  line.  He  now,  without  changing  his 
position,  changes  his  visual  line  to  the  right,  making  a  hori- 
zontal angle  of  30  degrees  with  said  plain  of  his  first  visu- 
al line,  and  shoots  the  ngA^-hand  fox  at  the  base.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  fox  at  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  to  the  left 
hand  fox  at  the  left  angle  at  the  base,  is  58,8978  yards. 
The  distance  from  the  left  hand  fox  to  the  right  hand  fox 
at  the  right  hand  angle  at  the  base,  or  the  base  of  the  trian- 
gle, is  81,9547  yards.  The  distance  from  the  right  hand 
fox  to  the  vertex,  or  to  the  fox  at  the  vertex,  is  48,4451 
yards.  Now,  ye  keen  thinking  sons  of  Euclid,  please  inform 
us  how  far  from  the  gunner's  eye,  in  yards,  each  extreme 
angular  point  of  said  triangle  is. 

Wi.  Henry  Hobbey. 


(For  the  Educator.) 

If  J.  B's.  wall  is  300  feet  long,  when  measured  on  the 
top,  there  are  contained  in  it,  according  to  its  dimensions, 
1325,925925  solid  yards.  But  if  the  wall  is  only  300  feet 
long,  when  measured  at  the  bottom  along  the  inclined  plane, 
then,  it  contains  1325,1038518  solid  yards. 

Wm.  H.  Hobbey. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  given  the  operation  of  this  question  in- 
asmuch as  the  "  contents  "  only  are  required. 
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BOSTON,    APRIL,    1847. 


EDITORIAL  WANDERINGS. 

We  occasionally  have  an  opportunity  to  step  into  a 
school  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  when  we  find  a  good  one, 
where  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  we  are  inclined  to  pro- 
long our  stay;  but,  if  the  movements  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  grate  harsh  thunder,  we  are  apt  to  be  in  haste. 
It  would  be  pleasing  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  do  much  more  of 
it  than  we  have  formerly.  The  task  of  a  teacher,  we 
know,  from  several  years'  experience,  to  be  an  arduous  one, 
and  we  have  much  sympathy  for  those  who  discharge  these 
onerous  duties  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  any  particular  schools, 
we  desire  never  to  make  any  invidious  comparisons.  We 
have  recently  visited  a  number  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  prompt  obedience, 
fine  demeanor,  and  thorough  recitations  of  the  pupils. 

Not  long  since,  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  the  Worces- 
ter High  School,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith. 
We  called  on  business  and  designed  to  tarry  only  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  could  not  forego  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  class 
of  young  ladies  and  lads  recite  a  lesson  in  Cicero's  orations. 
It  was  done  with  grace,  ease  and  correctness.  Every  thing 
in  the  classical  department  of  that  school  appeared  in  a 
very  happy  condition,  and,  we  doubt  not,  if  we  had  visited 
the  English  department,  we  should  have  been  equally 
pleased. 

There  is  an  excellent  philosophical  apparatus  in  this 
school — just  what  every  school  of  a  high  order  should  pos- 
sess. The  money  expended  for  such  a  noble  object  will 
pay  a  large  per  centage. 
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The  Youth's  Cabinet,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1  and  2,  have  been 
received.  Edited  by  Rev.  Francis  C.  Woodworth,  published 
by  D.  Austin  Woodworth,  New  York.  This  is  one  of  those 
one  dollar  periodicals,  which  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  in 
circulating  knowledge  in  the  community. 

The  Knickerbocker,  for  February,  has  also  been  received, 
from  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  154  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
We  have,  also,  the  Law  Reporter,  for  February,  1847,  pub- 
lished by  Bradbury  &  Guild,  12  School  St.  The  fourth 
number  of  Dombey  $  Son,  published  by  the  same,  has  also 
been  received.  We  have,  also,  on  our  table,  from  Gould, 
Kendall  &  Lincoln,  the  fourth  number  of  Chamber's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  English  Literature.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  better 
number  than  either  of  the  preceding,  of  which  we  have  form- 
erly spoken. 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written  and  in  type,  (as 
they  were  left  over  the  last  month,)  we  have  received  number 
three  of  the  Youth's  Cabinet,  the  March  numbers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Law  Reporter,  the  sixth  of  Dombey  and 
Son,  and  also  the  fifth  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  or,  the  Motives  and 
Methods  of  (rood  School-Keeping.  By  David  P.  Page,  A. 
M.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Teachers'  Library.  Mr.  Page  has 
been,  for  many  years,  a  highly  popular  and  successful  instruct- 
or, and  the  book  now  published  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
from  a  practical  teacher.  His  views  appear  sound,  and  they 
are  clearly  and  fully  presented.  Having  been  engaged  in 
schools  of  every  description,  from  the  humblest  district  school 
to  that  of  the  highest  grade,  he  writes  as  one  who  understands 
the  whole  subject.  It  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  teacher, 
and  in  every  District  Library. 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  350  pp.  It 
may  be  found  at  Reynolds's,  20  Cornhill. 

The  Pre-Adamite  Earth.  Contributions  to  Theological 
Science.  By  John  Harris.  D.  D.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall 
&  Lincoln,  59  Washington  St.  We  shall  say  but  little,  if  we 
say  only,  that  this  is  a  valuable  book.  It  is  more  than  this  ; 
it  is  a  book  of  superior  merit.     The  author  has  shown  himself 
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both  a  theologian  and  a  scholar.  He  has  laid  down  primary 
truths  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  clearness  and  precision, 
that  they  cannot  be  controverted.  He  then,  with  this  starting 
point,  proceeds  to  show,  and  has  actually  shown,  that  the 
Ultimate  Purpose,  or  last  end  of  Creation,  was  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Divine  All-Sufficiency  ;  and  he  comes  out  at  the 
right  place,  and  winds  up  his  noble  argument  with  a  broad 
front,  that  none  can  gainsay  or  resist,  that  happiness  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  discharge  of  obligation.  The  present 
is  designed  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  short  series  of 
treatises,  in  which  the  great  questions  of  theology,  pertaining 
to  God  and  man,  are  to  be  discussed.  We  bespeak  for  them 
many  deeply  interested  readers. 

The  Christian  Parlor  Magazine,  Yol.  3,  No.  9,  for  Janu- 
ary, 1847.  This  handsome  Christian  work,  published  by  D. 
Clarke,  114  Washington  St.,  Boston,  is  well  worth  the  sub- 
scription price,  which  is  $2.00  a  year.  The  present  number 
has,  among  others,  the  following  articles;  "Losing  and  Gain- 
ing," "  The  Pilgrim's  Vision,"  "  The  Father  in  the  Snow," 
"  Hope,"  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland," 
"  Thoughts  on  the  New  Year's  Day,"  "  The  Two  Neighbors," 
"Mountain  Hymn,"  "  Character  of  Jezebel,"  &c,  &c. 

The  Home  Magazine  and  Fireside  Reader,  published  by 
D.  Clarke,  114  Washington  St.,  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodi- 
cal of  thirty-two  pages,  in  double  columns,  with  several  engra- 
vings and  cuts.  It  is  very  prettily  got  up,  and  contains  much 
useful  and  interesting  matter,  all  furnished  to  subscribers  at 
one  dollar  a  year.  This  kind  of  periodical  literature  is  doing 
much  good  in  our  land. 

A  Practical  System  of  Book  Keeping,  by  Single  and 
Double  Entry,  for  Public  Schools.  By  B.  Wood  Foster,  Ac- 
countant, 109  Washington  St.  So  far  as  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  this  appears  to  be  a  good  system. 

The  Child's  Commentator,  Yol.  1.  By  Ingram  Cobben, 
M.  A.  432  pp.  16mo.  The  comments  are  upon  selected 
portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  commentator  ap- 
pears to  have  manifested  good  judgment  in  the  selections  winch 
are  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  The  work  will 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  list  of  religious  publications. 

Alderbrook :  A  Collection  of  Fanny  Forester's  Village 
Sketches,  Poems,  &c,  by  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck.  In  two 
volumes.     Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  1847. 

These  volumes  were  the  Productions  of  a  mind  well  stored 
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with  useful  knowledge,  enlivened  with  a  vivid  imagination,  and 

sweetened  and  elevated  with  piety.  They  are  calculated  to 
instruct  and  entertain  the  reader,  and  afford  excellent  amuse- 
ment for  a  winter  evening.  Perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  their  fair  authoress  has  since  left  her  native  land, 
with  its  cheering  scenes,  for  the  climes  of  the  East,  and,  ere 
the  present  time,  is  among  the  heathen  of  Bunnah,  with  that 
devoted  and  Ions;  tried  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson.  We 
hope  to  see  yet  more  from  her  gifted  pen,  but  we  suspect  she 
will  find  a  wide  contrast  between  Alderbrook  and  Burmah.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  all  the  American  ladies  should  give  these 
volumes  a  careful  reading. 

"  The  Art  of  Elocution,  or  Logical  and  Musical  Reading 
and  Declamation,  with  an  appendix,  containing  a  copious 
practice  in  oratorical,  poetical,  and  dramatic  reading  and 
recitation  ;  the  whole  forming  a  complete  speaker,  well 
adapted  to  private  pupils,  classes,  and  the  use  of  schools. 
By  G.  VandenhofT;  third  edition:  New  York:  C.  Shep- 
herd, 191  Broadway."  We  have  received  this  work  from 
the  Publisher,  through  Messrs.  Crosby  &,  Nichols  of  this 
city.  It  is  an  excellent  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  elocu- 
tion, and  the  author  seems  well  versed  in  the  "art"  which 
he  professes  to  teach.  He  has  explained  his  principles,  and 
illustrated  them  clearly,  forcibly,  and  ingeniously.  The 
learner,  in  this  very  important  and  necessary  art,  will  easily 
understand,  and  readily  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them  ;  and  teachers  and  parents  will  be  greatly  aided  in 
giving  instruction  to  their  pupils  and  children,  by  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  such  a  work  from  so  ripe  and  fin- 
ished a  scholar  as  Mr.  VandenhofT.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  see  it  used  as  a  text  book  in  our  higher  order  of  schools. 

"  The  Massachusetts  State  Record  and  Year  Boole  of 
General  Information  for  1847  ;  James  French,  Boston." 
This  is  a  beautiful  volume,  of  moderate  size,  (280  pages, 
being  the  first  of  a  yearly  series,)  designed  as  a  general 
Record,  to  embody  a  large  amount  of  statistics  and  facts. 
Its  plan  is  wise,  its  execution  good,  and  its  details  as 
thorough  and  complete,  as  they  could  well  be  in  so  short 
a  compass.  On  its  cover  is  a  fine  representation  of  the 
State  House,  smiling  in  all  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

"  Woman  and  her  Diseases  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ,  <^c." 
By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.     This  work  is  well  recom- 
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mended  by  many  of  our  newspapers  and  professional  jour- 
nals. The  author  is  a  practical  surgeon  of  much  experience. 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which  is  not  ac- 
customed to  puff  humbugs  or  empirics,  says  of  it,  "  Dr. 
Dixon  has  lent  a  deep  interest  to  his  work,  and  is  doing  good 
service  by  its  publication."  We  have  perused  it  with  some 
care,  and  are  prepared  to  give  it  our  entire  approbation,  and 
wish  it  may  be  read  by  thousands,  and  its  wholesome  in- 
structions followed.  It  is  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Chro- 
notype,  No.  2,  Devonshire  street.     Price  $1.25. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  from  Dr.  D.'s 
introduction; — "  The  inevitable  and  almost  universal  result 
of  our  city  system  of  physical  education,  is  the  morbid  de- 
velopement  of  the  nervous  system ;  which,  added  to  a  plan 
of  mental  training  equally  absurd,  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state 
infinitely  removed  from  that  in  which  it  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  a  healthful  reception  of  natural  truth.  The  do- 
mestic administration  of  physic,  we  abhor ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  greater  evil  exists  in  society,  if  we  except  the  con- 
stant errors  of  youthful  training,  than  the  dosing  of  affec- 
tionate mothers  and  aunties  ;  next  to  which  comes  that  of  a 
mere  physic-giving  doctor." 

Number  eleven  of  the  "  Monthly  Flora  "  has  been  re- 
ceived, from  Lewis  &  Brown,  New  York.  It  always  gives 
us  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  work. 

"  The  Beacon  Light "  is  a  monthly  paper,  conducted  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow's  school,  in  Bos- 
ton. The  first  number  was  issued  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember, and  each  succeeding  number  at  the  same  time  in 
each  month.  We  have  received  the  first  five  numbers,  and 
read  them  with  much  pleasure.  The  articles  are  all  origi- 
nal and  all  written  by  members  of  the  school.  They  evince 
much  thought  and  a  business-like  tact.  The  "  Light  "  cir- 
culates from  No.  3,  Bowdoin  Place,  the  office  of  publication, 
and  Misses  Joanna  L.  Winslow  and  Sarah  Catharine  Wal- 
dron  are  the  fair  and  talented  Editresses.  We  welcome  the 
Beacon  Light  to  the  wide  field  opened  for  the  advancement 
of  education  and  science.  Any  young  lady,  or  any  one 
who  is  not  a  young  lady,  can  have  it  for  fifty  cents  a  year. 
There  are  many  papers  edited  by  older  heads  which  do  not 
give  so  bright  a  light  as  this.  In  the  fourth  number  these 
young  ladies  have  paid  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Memoria-technist, 
a  compliment  which  we  were  pleased  to  see. 
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"  The  Mirror  of  the  Patent  Office  and  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Improvements  "  :  Published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  $3 
a  year.  Edited  by  John  Hancock.  The  name  of  the  ed- 
itor sounds  well  in  this  region,  and  the  work  is  well  worth 
the  subscription  price. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane "  for  the  year  1846,  has  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the 
Hospital.  There  were  in  this  Institution,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  161  patients. 

The  February  number  of  the  "  Buffalo  Medical  Journal" 
is  a  very  interesting  number. 

"  The  Christian  Observatory  "  No.  3,  has  been  received. 
It  is  full  of  sharp  shooting,  and  the  Editor  shows  that  he 
understands  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  present  times. 

"  Common  School  Advocate"  The  eighth  No.  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  been  received.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  exchange 
for  several  reasons.  We  are  interested  in  schools  every- 
where, especially  at  the  west,  and  we  wish  to  keep  ourselves 
informed  about  all  the  educational  movements  in  these  days. 
We  should  like  the  back  numbers,  and  we  would  say,  once 
for  all,  to  all  our  exchanges,  a  broken  volume  is  like  the  odd 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Give  us  the  whole  or  none.  Our 
exchanges  are  very  numerous,  but  we  like  to  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with  all  good  things,  especially  those  relating 
to  Education  and  Health. 

"  The  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  New  York"  is  on  our  table.  The 
whole  number  of  the  patients  admitted  into  this  Institution 
since  it  was  opened,  (which  was  less  than  three  years  at  the 
time  this  Report  was  made)  was  1181.  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection  to  think  what  a  vast  number  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  deprived  of  reason.  We  cannot  read  the  Reports  of  the 
several  Directors  of  the  retreats  for  the  insane,  without  asking 
the  question,  Has  there  not  been  some  grand  defect  in  our 
system  of  training  and  living  1 

"  The  Primary  Phonotypic  Reader "  "  The  Phonographic 
Reader"  and  the  Complete  Phonographic  Class  Book"  all  by 
S.  P.  Andrews  and  A.  F.  Boyle,  published  at  339  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston.  These  three  books  form  a  full  system  to 
the  introduction  of  this  improved  version  of  our  language, 
which  seerhs  to  be  making  rapid  progress  at  present.  Messrs. 
A.  &  B.  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish a  change  in  our  old  customs  as  it  respects  spelling  and 
pronouncing  our  mother  tongue. 
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"  The  Common  School  Boole  Keeping"  being  a  simple 
and  practical  system,  by  Single  Entry  ;  designed  for  the  use 
of  public  schools,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Mechanics,  Far- 
mers, and  Retail.  Merchants  ;  containing  various  forms  of 
Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  Bills,  and  other  useful  matter,  by 
Charles  Northend,  Principal  of  the  Epes  School,  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  This  excellent  little  work  for  schools  and 
business  men,  has  now  been  before  the  public  long  enough 
for  its  merits  to  be  well  known,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  as  a  cheap  and  convenient  book  for  all  who  are  anx- 
ious to  get  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  and  especial- 
ly as  an  excellent  manual  for  schools.  Wm.  J.  Reynolds 
&  Co.,  Cornhill,  are  the  Publishers. 

"  Primary  School  Song  Book"  fyc,  "  TJie  Song  Boole 
of  the  School  Room."  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
These  two  musical  books,  designed  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  more  advanced  schools,  have  been  prepared  by  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that  science  among  us, 
Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and  George  James  Webb.  They 
ought  to  contain  much  valuable  matter  upon  the  subject 
which  they  treat,  and  we  believe  they  do.  We  have  not 
had  all  the  opportunity  to  examine  them  which  we  desire, 
but,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  we  consider  them  valuable 
additions  to  the  musical  books  for  children. 

The  "  Yankee  Penman"  or  "  Rapid  Writer"  a  school- 
book  with  copies,  on  good  paper,  by  James  French,  78  Wash- 
ington Street,  designed  for  Academies,  Seminaries  and  high- 
er classes  in  common  schools. 


E^3  Editorial  Remarks.  —  We  wish  to  say  to  our  correspondents  that 
we  have  several  articles  now  in  type^  which  will  appear  next  month. 
The  fact  is,  it  has  heretofore  been  difficult  to  calculate  what  matter  would 
be  left  over;  and  as  our  former  printers  always  had  several  articles  left, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  clear  them  off  in  this  number.  With  a  view 
to  this,  we  have  in  the  present  number  rr.  ore  "  Literary  Notices"  than 
we  shall  have  hereafter. 

There  were  several  typographical  errors  in  Mr.  Smith's  Lecture,  and, 
though  corrected  by  us  and  our  associates,  we  are  sorry  to  find  them  not 
corrected  by  our  typographers.     We  hope  to  have  things  better  in  future. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Lecture,  by  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles,  of  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  de- 
livered before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'1  Association,  at  their 
Annual  Meeting  at  Worcester,  November  24,  ]846. 

(Concluded  from  page  108. J 

I  have  spoken  of  mingling  severity  with  goodness  in  all 
government.  Government  implies  law  ;  law  implies  pen- 
alty;  and  all  penalties  must  be  more  or  less  severe,  or 
they  are  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 

But  where  shall  penalty  touch  the  offender  ?  In  some 
sensitive  point,  surely.  It  must  touch  him  where  he  is  and 
feels.  Punishment  is  not  a  surgical  operation,  that  Dr. 
Morton's  preparation  should  first  be  inhaled.  What  is 
punishment  that  is  not  felt?  And  why  may  it  not  make  it- 
self felt  in  any  sensitive  point  ?  Why  this  overgrown  fas- 
tidiousness about  corporal  punishment  1  Why  such  exqui- 
site care  of  the  body,  as  though  it  were  not  made  of  clay  • 
or  were  made  of  glass  ? 
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He  is  an  enemy  to  justice,  who  would  narrow  the  space 
for  inflicting  it,  beyond  due  bounds.  As  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment, the  question  is  easily  settled.  The  Author  of  Na- 
ture inflicts  it,  and  we  may.  Since  He  does  it,  it  is,  in 
general,  neither  unwise,  nor  base.  If  we  surfeit,  he  pun- 
ishes with  a  headache,  perhaps  with  a  fever.  If  we  do  the 
same  for  years,  He  may  end  our  lives  with  apoplexy.  If 
we  do  but  put  the  end  of  a  finger  in  a  candle,  we  are 
burned;  our  flesh  is  burned.  The  remonstrance  of  Nature 
is  not  verbal;  it  is  corporeal.  If  we  misuse  our  eyes,  we 
are  punished  in  the  eye,  and  with  pain,  often  acute  and 
long,  sometimes  remediless.  If  we  tax  the  brain  too  hard, 
weariness,  vertigo,  inflammation,  insanity,  idiocy,  death,  may 
be  and  often  are  the  consequence.  It  is  all  from  the  mild 
and  indulgent  Author  of  Nature,  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working,  —  infinitely  older  than  we  are,  and 
infinitely  more  experienced  in  governing  both  flesh  and 
spirit  than  the  late-born  reformers  of  the  19th  century.  If 
we  expose  our  heated  frames  suddenly  to  a  current  of  air, 
colds,  fevers,  and  consumptions  often  follow  ;  — all  corporal 
punishment,  and  inflicted  on  set  purpose  and  system,  by 
Him  who,  a  fortiori,  should  not  lay  an  atom's  weight  of 
pains  and  penalties  on  the  body,  if  it  is  mean,  base,  and 
barbarous  for  us  to  do  it.  If  we  give  ourselves  to  strong 
drink,  there  is  a  loss  of  natural,  an  increase  of  the  artificial 
appetite  ;  unnatural  prostration  ;  unnatural  excitement  ; 
headaches,  and  gnawings  within,  as  of  an  insatiable  worm, 
that  never  says,  "Enough;"  a  reeling  brain,  a  shivering 
delirium  ;  a  body,  in  fine,  punished  all  to  shreds  and  tat- 
ters ;  —  its  very  life  at  last  punished  out  of  it.  Yet  the 
Author  of  Nature  never  punishes  the  body,  and  we  must 
never.  It  is  an  old  notion.  It  is  indeed  old.  It  was  with 
God,  when  the  foundations  of  Human  Nature  were  laid, 
and  is  one  of  its  strong  pillars,  not  to  be  shaken  till  corrup- 
tion shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  earthy,  put  on  the 
image  of  the  Everlasting. 

If  the  notion  and  the  practice  be  barbarous,  what  is  the 
character  of  its  Author  and  Contriver?  Will  it  be  said,  it 
is  all  Nature  ?  Certainly  all  this  is  Nature  ;  and  therein  is 
the  strength  of  the  argument.  It  is  not  only  God  working, 
but  working  habitually,  with  set  and  original  contrivance, 
planned  of  old,  in  the  beginning  or  ever  the  earth  was,  in 
order  that  it  might  do  its  work  with  unfailing  and  mechani- 
cal precision.     Nothing  shows  design  plainer.     An  invisi- 
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ble  hand,  plying  the  scourge  on  a  culprit's  back,  would  not 
be  so  clear  proof  of  design  to  punish  in  the  body.  Such  a 
case  would  be  single  ;  it  would  stand  alone  ;  perverse  in* 
genuity  might  suggest  a  thousand  explanations;  and  obsti- 
nate wilfulness  might  refuse  to  believe  even  its  own  eyes. 
But  when,  in  all  human  experience,  certain  bodily  punish- 
ments are  found  to  follow,  invariably,  certain  wrong  actions^ 
then  the  evidence  of  design  is  indisputable  ;  unbelief  must, 
give  way,  and  admit  that  all  the  scourges  that  man  inflicts 
on  his  fellow,  are  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  to  those 
which,  by  mis-working  the  machinery  of  his  own  nature, 
man  inflicts  on  himself,  or,  with  equal  truth,  God  inflicts 
on  him. 

Will  it  be  proposed,  that  every  headache  of  the  drunk- 
ard, every  fever,  every  cold3  all  the  pains  sent  to  punish  our 
guilty  excesses,  shall  be  registered  against  the  Author  of 
Nature  ?  Will  it  frighten  Him  into  modern  propriety  and 
civilization,  to  see  the  long  list  of  bodily  pains  and  penal- 
ties which  He  has  inflicted  on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture, all  published  to  the  world  ?  Alas,  for  the  presumptuous 
blindness  of  erring  man,  forever,  in  effect,  if  not  openly, 
charging  God  foolishly  ! 

Idle,  all  idle,  the  attempt,  the  idea,  of  abolishing  cor- 
poral punishment.  It  may  be  forbidden  to  school-teachers, 
and  discontinued  by  them.  It  may  be  rendered  odious  to 
some  by  exhibiting  a  register  of  its  inflictions,  and  may  be 
odious  to  others,  whose  Sybarite  effeminacy  cannot  endure 
that  even  a  criminal  should  feel  a  pang,  or  utter  a  sigh. 
Parents  may  think,  and  try,  to  be  wiser  than  parents  ever 
were  before  ;  and,  from  imagined  fondness,  working  like  the 
worst  hatred,  may  spare  their  poor  ill-fated  children  the  rod. 
But  it  is  only  the  smallest  possible  fraction  that  is  thus 
subtracted  from  the  sum  total  of  corporal  inflictions  under 
that  government  whose  whole  foundation  and  essential 
spirit  are  ineffable  love.  The  great  Laboratory  of  Nature's 
whips  and  scourges  will  still  go  on  as  busily  and  unerringly 
as  ever  ;  and  headaches,  colds,  and  fevers,  gout,  palsy,  and 
apoplexy,  will  still  punish  mankind  in  the  body,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  said  or  written  against  it,  and  just 
as  if  nobody  were  opposed  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Nature 
does  not  seem  to  know  who  we  are,  nor  to  notice  when  we, 
silly  flies,  light  on  her  chariot  wheels.  She  reads  no  period- 
icals, knows  nothing  of  votes  and  resolutions  of  honorable 
bodies,  and  is  decidedly  behind  the  spirit  of  the  Age. 
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Shall  man,  who  cannot  be  more  just,  affect  to  be  more 
wise,  more  kind,  more  civilized  and  refined,  than  his  Ma- 
ker ?  When  none  but  He  who  did  no  sin,  escapes  corpo- 
ral punishment,  and  all  but  two  others  have  suffered  death, 
at  the  hands  of  the  very  Former  of  their  bodies,  shall  we 
appear  other  than  fools  in  this  our  extreme  delicacy  about 
laying  a  feather's  weight  on  the  body  ? 

Do  as  we  may,  man  yet  reaps  as  he  sows.  The  boy 
from  whom  mistaken  kindness  now  withholds  the  rod,  may 
find,  and  truly  show  to  others,  that  a  little  pain  escaped,  is 
lasting  pain  incurred.  He  may  be  strengthened  by  it  in 
«vil  ways,  whose  natural  punishments  shall  be  such,  that  in 
comparison,  the  knotted  scourge  were  balm,  and  the  ferule 
a  kiss  of  charity.  Then  will  he  curse  the  kindness  and 
economy  of  false  friends,  who,  taking  counsel  of  their  own 
folly,  and  his  weakness,  sold  his  future  welfare  for  his  pres- 
ent ease  and  good-will,  and  left  him  a  helpless  victim  in 
the  hands  of  late,  perhaps,  but  sure  and  even-handed  justice* 

It  is  said,  *  Indulge  as  much,  and  deny  as  little,  as  you  canJ 
This  is  hardly  the  plan  of  nature,  profuse  as  she  is  of  her 
bounties.  It  is  true,  the  words  may  be  explained  and  un- 
derstood in  a  sense  entirely  correct.  Such  words  as  can 
and  possible,  are  like  buoys  upon  the  water,  shifting  with 
•  every  wind  and  wave.  Every  thing  depends  on  your  stand- 
-ard  of  duty.  Each  teacher,  each  parent,  may  indulge'  all 
that  he  thinks  he  can,  and  yet  differently  from  every  other; 
and  none  beyond  what  he  ought. 

But,  as  the  rule  is  generally  understood  and  applied,  it 
involves  an  error.  Nature  does  not  indulge  us  all  she  can, 
in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word.  She  does  not  cos- 
set us.  She  is  kind  at  heart,  but  often  rough  in  manner. 
She  will  on  no  account  carry  us  in  arms,  nor  banish  every 
nuisance  to  oblige  the  fastidious.  She  drives  her  "  iron 
sleet  of  arrowy  shower,"  into  many  a  fair  and  delicate  face, 
and  sends  her  piercing  cold  through  all  possible  furs  and 
mantles,  quite  to  the  shivering  limbs  of  the  poor  invalid. 
It  is  infinitely  far  from  being  her  plan  to  gratify  every  wish, 
that,  in  itself  considered,  might  appear  reasonable.  Plainly 
she  loves  better  a  strong  character,  than  the  fond  pleasure  of 
dandling  us  forever.  She  would  have  us  to  rule  our  own 
spirit,  to  deny  our  own  wishes,  to  bear  inconveniences,  to 
endure  cold  and  heat,  and  wind  and  storm,  hunger  and 
thirst,  watching  and  weariness.     She  would  have  us  war  a 
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good  warfare  in  this  our  natural  life,  and  disciplines  us  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  discipline  of  school,  in  its  general  spirit  and  tone, 
should  harmonize  with  that  of  Nature's  Author,  and  not  vainly 
seek  to  oppose  and  thwart  it.  Nature  cannot  be  changed, 
but  can  and  must  be  followed.  She  is  easy,  and  even  in- 
dulgent, to  her  followers  ;  but  inexorably  hard  to  those  who 
kick  against  her.  The  Descensus  Averni  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
is  to  float  along  with  the  course  of  Nature,  which  is  the 
standing  will  of  God;  nor  is  anything  more  thoroughly  im- 
possible than  to  resist  and  thwart  her  established  order  and 
course. 

Let  children,  then,  be  trained,  as  the  God  of  Nature  evi- 
dently would  have  them  ;  —  to  deny  themselves,  to  govern 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  thoughts;  to  quell  the  rising  desire  for 
things  unlawful;  —  to  bear  and  to  forbear  ;  ■ — to  be  happy 
even  without  comforts ;  to  be  blessed  without  luxuries,  in 
the  simple,  but  exalted  work  of  doing  their  duty.  Bright 
and  unfading  is  the  crown  of  that  teacher  who  thus  inures 
many  to  the  ways  of  righteousness. 

It  can  do  no  harm,  and  must  be  beneficial  in  its  results, 
to  approve  all  that  can  consistently  be  approved.  The  teach- 
er should  be  always  ready  and  happy  to  say,  *  That  is 
right"  The  analogy  of  Nature  confirms  these  observa- 
tions. A  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  full  of  peace; 
the  favor  of  the  good,  the  smiles  of  Providence  ;  — ■  these  are 
proofs  of  the  Author  of  Nature's  approbation  of  right  con- 
duct. They  are  not  bestowed  with  a  stinted,  but  with  a 
liberal  hand,  as  though  it  were  really  his  delight  to  smile  on 
us,  whenever  our  conduct  is  such  as  to  put  it  in  his  power. 

He  does  not  stop  at  mere  approbation  ;  but  largely  re- 
wards the  faithful  use  of  his  gifts.  Fidelity  in  that  which 
is  least,  advances  to  the  care  of  that  which  is  greater,  alike 
under  the  natural  and  moral  dispensation  of  God.  No 
false  dignity,  no  stoic  severity,  hinders  him  from  lifting  the 
light  of  his  countenance  on  the  good  and  obedient,  nor 
from  pouring  out  his  complacency,  in  full  tide,  upon  them. 
Even  here,  in  this  life,  he  blesses  imperfectly  right  behavior, 
far  above  what  we  might  have  expected,  or  could  have  had  any 
courage  to  ask  ;  with  evident  signs  of  somewhat  more  and 
farther,  in  reserve,  to  be  bestowed  hereafter,  to  which  this 
present  is  but  a  beginning. 

If  the  Supreme  and  Infinite"  One  feels,  and  without  loss 
of  dignity,  with  gain  to  his  authority,  can  thus  express  com* 
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placency  in  good  behavior  ;  —  should  we  bestow  praise  with 
hesitating  lips,  half-giving,  half-withholding,  lest  discipline 
should  suffer,  and  smiles  breed  familiarity,  insubordination, 
and  contempt  ?  Such  results  would  only  show  that  we  had 
approved  and  rewarded  in  the  wrong  place.  The  principle 
would  remain  untouched.  Praise,  then,  where  you  can,  if 
you  would  give  discipline  its  full  power.  The  censure  of 
him  who  can  approve  nothing,  is  worthless  and  ineffectual; 
and  so,  also,  is  the  smile  of  him,  who  never  condemns. 
But  the  censure  of  him  whose  delight  is  to  bless,  who  seizes 
every  opportunity  to  reward,  and  whose  strange  work  is 
condemnation,  comes  with  crushing  weight.  It  forces  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  wrong. 

The  frowns  of  those  who  never  chide  are  as  powerless 
for  all  purposes  of  discipline,  as  are  pinching  Northeasters 
and  steady  cold  weather,  to  start  and  ripen  the  fruits  that 
make  glad  man's  heart.  If  you  would  make  your  frowns 
effectual,  smile  when  you  can,  and  frown  only  when  you 
must ;  and,  if  you  would  use  the  rod  to  purpose,  use  it  only 
when  necessity  applies  the  rod  to  you,  but  never  fail  to  use 
it  then.  Both  excess  and  deficiency  will  cripple  your  au- 
thority, and  perhaps  equally. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  error  to  find  fault  never ;  for  the  case 
of  no  necessity  occurring,  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  an 
error,  fatai  to  authority  and  discipline.  It  argues  want  of 
discrimination  between  what  is  right  and  wrong,  want  of 
displeasure  at  ivhat  is  wrong,  or  want  of  courage  to  make  it 
felt.  With  such  views  of  a  person's  character,  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  love,  cannot  co-exist.  Jupiter's  log,  even,  were 
as  good  and  respectable  a  governor.  Should  we  respect 
even  God,  if,  with  such  infinite  occasion,  such  necessity,  he 
never  frowned  ?  What  would  he  be,  more  than  any  other- 
post,  if  fio  disobedience  could  move  him  to  wrath  ?  We 
should  despise  him,  as  the  frogs  did  the  impotent  wood  let 
down  from  Jove.      What  cannot  scourge  cannot  alarm. 

It  is  only  those  blessings  which  are  meant  for  tests,  that 
fall  indiscriminately  on  man,  and  so  seem  not  to  distinguish 
the  evil  from  tiie  good.  Such  blessings  as  argue  favor  and 
loving-kindness,  single  out  the  dwellings  of  the  virtuous, 
and  fall  never  on  the  homes  of  the  proud.  None  can  think 
the  Author  of  Nature  to  be  of  that  good,  easy  character, 
which  is  equally  pleased  with  all  things,  and  which  can 
never  give  pain.  Nor  will  it  be  training  our  pupils  for  life 
as  it  is,  if  by  letting  what  is  wrong  pass  unrebuked,  we  lead 
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them  to  think  that  the  case  will  always  and  every  where  be 
the  same. 

The  discipline  of  School  should  be  conformed  in  its  spir- 
it and  end,  to  the  discipline  of  that  higher  school,  in  which 
our  very  birth  and  being  make  us  pupils,  and  from  whose  les- 
sons, painful  often,  but  never  unwholesome,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  escape,  though  they  may  often  be  administered 
without  profit.  He  is  a  bad  instructer  whose  words  or  ac- 
tions teach,  that  Nature  and  Life  are  all  sunshine  and  sum- 
mer ;  as  well  as  he  who  makes  the  impression  that  all  is 
clouds  and  winter.  It  is  our  duty,  by  effectually  discrimi- 
nating between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  silver  and  the 
dross,  to  make  our  pupils  realize,  that  all  shall  be  rewarded 
according  to  their  works  ;  —  incipiently,  here :  fully  hereafter. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  not  to  repeat  commands,  except  to  be 
understood.  Every  repetition,  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  this  end,  weakens  discipline,  and  is  a  step  downward 
from  the  seat  of  authority,  easily  taken  indeed,  but  hard  to 
retrace.  It  is  the  fruit  of  weakness,  and  a  fruitful  cause  of 
it  in  all  discipline.  I  refer  to  the  formal  annunciation  ot 
the  Lawgiver's  will,  when  a  crisis  is  at  hand  ;  and  would 
not  disparage  that  copiousness  of  instruction  alike  found 
in  Nature  and  the  Bible,  which  is  literally  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept.  There  is  but  one  Sinai,  while 
the  proofs  and  authentications  of  the  Law  there  given,  are 
innumerable.  Nature  never  coaxes,  never  burdens  the  air 
with  repeated  beseechings.  She  has  her  law.  Disobey, 
and  you  suffer.  This  makes  her  discipline  mighty.  You 
know  on  what  to  depend.  You  are  certain  that  what  grav- 
itates, burns,  drowns,  freezes,  to-day,  will  do  the  same  to- 
morrow, and  forever.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  hope,  or 
motive  to  wish,  that  the  universal  Governor  might  be  any  less 
exact  and  uniform  in  his  moral  than  his  natural  government ; 
and  to  us,  belongs,  not  complaint,  but  conformity. 

It  is  the  curse  of  poverty  to  be  obliged  to  beg ;  and  poor, 
indeed,  in  influence,  must  that  parent  or  teacher  be,  who 
begins  by  commanding,  and  after  exhausting  all  the  treas- 
ures, both  of  Xantippe  and  Eli,  ends  by  driving  a  bargain 
for  obedience,  and  buys  for  compliments  or  candy,  what 
should  have  been  rendered  at  command. 

Is  it  asked,  what  shall  be  done,  when  a  command,  once 
given,  and  well  understood,  is  not  obeyed?  Make  it  obey- 
ed, is  the  answer.  Is  it  asked  again,  Hoiv  make  the  pupil 
or  child  obey  ?     Punish,  if  necessary,  because  it  is  necessa- 
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ry,  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  is  the  answer.  This 
is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  make  punishments  few, 
the  pain  of  inflicting  them  little,  and  the  good  resulting 
great. 

A  spirit  of  true^  unaffected  benevolence,  is  essential  to  all 
beneficial  and  successful  government.  Love  must  dictate  all, 
even  the  utmost  seventy  of  discipline.  Judgment  must  be7 
and  must  seem  to  be,  a  strange  work,  and  mercy  a  delight. 
The  teacher,  that  would  make  his  authority  firm  and  strong, 
must  be  slow  to  anger,  and  ready  to  forgive.  Let  him 
learn  the  great  secret  of  the  Gospel's  power.  It  is  its 
Jcindness  ;  it  is  the  good  will  to  men,  inscribed  on  every 
fold  of  its  banner,  inspiring  every  doctrine,  animating 
every  precept,  every  threatening,  every  invitation,  which 
the  Ever-Living-Spirit  makes  mighty  to  break  the  proudest 
wills,  and  melt  the  hardest  hearts.  It  is  the  kindness  of  a 
God  that  can  punish,  and  which  would  be  without  force  if 
it  were  not ;  but  it  is  kindness,  real,  indisputable,  infinite, 
universal.  Who  knows  not  the  power  of  kind  looks,  and 
kind  words,  over  the  froward,  that  have  long  been  estranged 
from  all  sense  of  human  charity  ?  W hat  vast  power  over 
minds  and  hearts  belongs  to  him,  to  whom  every  pupil 
looks,  and  cannot  but  look,  as  his  best  friend  ?  Confidence 
is  everything  in  government ;  —  confidence  in  our  judgment, 
in  our  love.  What  will  not  the  soldier  do  for  the  command- 
er in  whose  judgment,  skill,  and  kindness,  he  can  trust  ? 
An  army  can  be  led  to  certain  death  by  a  Leonidas,  whose 
bosom  is  the  first  bared  to  every  danger,  who  takes  the  lead 
in  every  toil  and  sacrifice,  instead  of  imposing  burdens  and 
requiring  tasks  which  he  would  not  himself  touch  with  one 
of  his  fingers. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  the  utmost  wisdom,  combined,  will  secure 
universal  obedience.  There  is  frowardness  which  is  more 
than  a  match  for  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Love,  and 
it  is  found  not  seldom.  But,  while  we  may  not  expect 
universal  success,  with  our  highest  combination  and  best 
exercise  of  these  indispensable  elements,  we  can  expect  no 
true  success  at  all  without  them.  The  obedience  we  may 
seem  to  secure,  will  be  mechanical,  forced,  not  from  the 
heart,  not  tending  to  form  a  habit  of  doing  right,  not  lead- 
ing our  pupils  to  govern  themselves. 

A  government,  wise  and  kind,  will  always  be  respected, 
though   it   mny    not  always   be    obeyed  ;  and   respect,  real 
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and  heart-felt  towards  us,  is  vital  to  all  our  usefulness  in 
forming  character,  and  is  a  great  step  towards  success. 
Without  it,  we  can  do  nothing ;  and  with  it,  we  can  do 
much. 

To  that  Infinite  and  uncreated  Source,  whence  all  light, 
all  love  proceed,  let  us  reverently  turn  our  obedient  souls ; 
and  let  it  seem  in  our  eyes  none  other  than  the  worthiest 
and  noblest  of  offices  to  reflect  of  those  good  and  perfect 
gifts  upon  waiting  eyes  and  willing  hearts  around  us. 

What  more  can  a  mortal  ask  than  to  stand  between  the 
Divinity  and  his  fellow  creatures,  and  reflect  his  light  and 
iove  on  their  minds,  distant  from  his  throne  only  by  one  de- 
gree ?  Let  no  teacher  despise  his  birthright,  nor  sell  it, 
for  any  pottage.  All-judging  Heaven  will  mete  us  out  a 
just  and  large  reward,  if  we  be  found  watching  for,  and 
doing  our  duty. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE   EYE-SIGHT.     USE  OF 

GLASSES,  ETC. 

In  the  Journal  of  Health  for  1846,  page  334,  may  be 
found  an  article  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Eye-sight.  In 
the  February  number  of  the  Practical  Educator  and  Jour- 
nal of  Health  for  1847,  page  61,  may  be  found  an  article 
entitled,  "  The  Eyes —  Use  of  Glasses,  &c."  Of  this  latter 
article,  the  editor  of  the  Chronotype  says,  "  The  editor  (of 
the  Journal  of  Health),  is  dead-set  against  the  use  of  glasses, 
and  yet  he  confesses  he  was  once  so  green,  as  to  wear 
green  ones.  If  he  is  so  opposed  to  the  use  of  spectacles, 
what  will  he  say  of  Telescopes,  and  Microscopes,  to  say 
nothing   of  Opera  Glasses  ? " 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  editor  of  the  Chronotype 
wears  concave  glasses.  Our  theory  is,  that  glasses  injure 
the  sight,  hence  he  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  impartial  wit- 
ness in  this  case,  till  he  lays  aside  his  glasses.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  recommend  to  him,  (and  all  others  who  have  eyes.) 
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the  careful  perusal  of  the  following  article.  We  had  never 
seen  it  till  after  the  above-named  articles  were  written. 
It  is  taken  from  "  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longev- 
ity," a  London  work,  never  re-published  in  this  country. 
We  of  course  are  gratified  to  find  our  own  views  so  well 
sustained  by  this  singularly  wise  man. 

"The  translator  deems  it  necessary  to  treat  this  most  im- 
portant sense  in  a  chapter  of  its  own,  since  the  neglect  of 
dietetic  rules  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  common  as  it  is  injurious. 
The  translator  himself,  in  his  early  years,  suffered  severely, 
not  only  from  weakness  of  sight,  but  from  other  diseases  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  he  is  happy  to  say,  that  he  enjoys  now,  in 
his  42d  year,  a  much  sharper  and  better  sight  than  in  his 
youth.  It  is  only  by  attending  strictly  to  the  following  rules, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  strengthening  his  eyes,  insomuch, 
that  he  can  exact  from  them  now  much  more  than  when  in 
his  20th  year.  It  principally  depends  on  the  measure, — 
on  the  time, —  and  on  the  manner  of  labor  we  exact  from 
the  eyes,  either  to  weaken  them  or  to  preserve  them  for  a 
long  time.  It  does  not  injure  our  eyes,  to  look  upon  small 
objects,  at  a  proper  distance,  if  we  but  take  care,  neither  to 
move  our  eyes  too  quick,  nor  to  fix  them  too  long  on  one 
point.  Constant  and  quick  reading,  therefore,  enfeebles  the 
eyes  more  than  writing,  because  in  the  former,  the  eyes  are 
moved  more  frequently  and  quicker.  He  therefore,  who 
alternately  reads  and  writes,  injures  his  eyes  much  less,  than 
he  who  constantly  reads.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  very 
good  to  have  from  our  window  a  distant  view,  because  the 
fatigued  eyes  rest  with  pleasure,  and  with  advantage,  on 
distant  objects.  To  fix  the  eyes  on  one  object,  is  as  injuri- 
ous to  them,  as  moving  them  too  rapidly.  This  happens 
chiefly  in  observations  through  magnifying  glasses,  tele- 
scopes, and  microscopes.  He  who  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
these,  should  choose  only  the  morning  hours,  for  his  obser- 
vations, and  let  him  only  do  so  on  fair  days,  when  the  sun 
shines  through  his  windows,  and  let  him  temper  the  too 
dazzling  sunlight  by  a  paper  screen.  Those  microscopes 
are  the  best,  which  give  to  the  objects  the  necessary  clear- 
ness. All  greatly  magnifying  lenses  concentrate  the  light 
too  much  on  a  single  point,  and  have  too  weak  a  light,  so 
that  they  injure  the  eye.     Hence  lenses  with  a  lesser  focal 
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distance,  are  more  injurious,  than  those  whose  focus  is  more 
distant. 

To  look  for  a  long  time  and  constantly,  through  magnify- 
ing glasses  and  microscopes,  is  not  advisable.  We  ought, 
in  the  interval,  to  allow  the  eye  to  recover  from  the  fatigue, 
by  letting  it  rest  on  distant  objects  ;  nor  is  it  good  to  close 
one  eye,  whilst  observing  with  the  other;  it  is  best  to 
change.  Much  depends  also,  on  the  mass  of  light  which 
surrounds  us.  It  is  as  improper  to  work  with  our  eyes  by 
bright,  full  sunlight,  or  by  the  dazzling  light  of  many  can- 
dles, as  it  is  injurious  to  do  so  in  the  twilight,  or  by  a  weak 
glimmering  lamp,  or  in  dull  winter  days.  Every  one  feels 
the  inconveniences  arising,  when  reading  in  sunshine,  or 
where  there  are  too  many  windows,  as  in  a  green-house. 

The  study  of  a  scholar  and  artist,  must  not  admit  there- 
fore too  much  light,  but  must  be  so  constructed,  that  the  light 
should  moderately  fall  on  the  writing  desk.  In  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  day,  the  morning  and  forenoon  hours  are 
the  best  for  study,  and  after  dinner,  and  particularly  in  the 
evening. 

Nobody  will  much  fatigue  his  eyes  without  injuring  them. 
It  is  always  better,  as  the  elder  Pliny  did,  to  rise  and  to 
work  early  in  the  morning,  than  to  sit  up  late  at  night :  for 
the  hours  before  midnight  are  the  most  refreshing  for  sleep. 
To  sit  down  immediately  after  rising  from  bed,  to  a  work 
which  fatigues  the  eyes,  is  very  improper,  because  the  long 
rest  during  the  night,  has  made  the  eyes  very  susceptible, 
and  the  least  application  will  then  weaken  them.  It  is  very 
agreeable  and  advantageous,  immediately  after  rising,  to 
wash  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  and  then  to  walk  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  open  air,  strengthening  the  eyes,  by  letting 
them  rest  on  distant  objects.  The  translator  has  followed 
this  rule  for  ten  years,  with  infinite  advantage.  In  winter, 
some  domestic  employment  may  supersede  the  walk. 

Much  depends  also  on  several  circumstances  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  eyes.  He  that  studies  much,  must  avoid 
every  thing  that  effects  too  great  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
head.  All  heating  liquors,  indigestible  food,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  will  disagree  with  him.  He  must  not  lie  hori- 
zontally in  bed,  but  must  raise  his  head  very  much  ;  he 
must  wear  no  narrow  or  tight  clothes ;  he  must  not,  in  work- 
ing, hold  his  head  in  a  low  position,  but  sit  at  his  working 
table,  straight,  or  alternately  stand  at  his  desk. 

He  who  works  much  with  his  eyes,  and  in  general,  every 
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one  who  has  reason  to  take  care  of  them,  should  strictly 
avoid  any  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  sight,  than  to  sleep  in  dark  chambers, 
and  immediately  after  rising,  to  go  into  dazzling  day-light. 
It  is  also  improper  to  sleep  with  your  face  towards  the  win- 
dow, particularly  when  the  morning  sun  shines  through  it. 
Beer,  (a  celebrated  German  oculist),  relates  thereof  a  mel- 
ancholy instance.  The  same  oculist  blames,  with  justice, 
the  rubbing  of  the  eyes  after  awakening,  by  which  inflamma- 
tion is  easily  excited. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  open  air  is  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  sight ;  hence  we  ought  to  take  care  to  ad- 
mit it  as  often  as  possible  in  our  studies.  Exhalations  of 
animal  excrements  injure  much  the  eyes  ;  hence  the  prox- 
imity of  water-closets,  and  the  placing  of  night-chairs  in 
the  bed  chamber,  are  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  we  ought  to  avoid  strong  winds  as  well  as  dust. 
But  it  is  improper  to  protect  ourselves  from  them  by  means 
of  eye-glasses,  which  are  never  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
wind  and  dust  from  getting  into  our  eyes,  and  even  were 
they  so,  they  do  more  injury  by  the  inclosed  air,  which 
heats,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  eye. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  glasses  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
sight.  Short-sightedness  is  not  so  common  as  many  imag- 
ine. He  only  is  really  near-sighted,  and  requires  concave 
glasses,  who  cannot  recognize  the  features  of  a  man  three 
steps  from  him,  and  who  cannot  read  a  pretty  large  print  at 
the  distance  of  a  large  span.  Such  a  man  requires,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  look  into  a  distance,  concave  spectacles, 
but  which  must  be  arranged  for  each  eye  in  particular,  as 
it  is  rare  that  one  eye  has  the  same  power  of  sight  as  the 
other.  The  custom  not  to  put  down  the  spectacles,  even 
at  dinner,  is  ridiculous.  Convex  spectacles  are  only  neces- 
sary when  we  are  not  able  to  recognize  near  objects,  and 
must  view  them  from  a  distance,  when  near  objects  appear 
to  flow  into  one  another.  In  such  cases,  spectacles,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  too  convex,  may  be  of  good  service  ; 
yet  they  must  not  be  of  green  glass.  All  so  called  preserv- 
ers, are  to  be  rejected. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

SPELLING,  READING,  DEFINING,  AND  WRIT- 
ING,  CONSIDERED. 


BY   WILLIAM    HENRY    HOBBEY. 


Every  scholar  knows  how  irksome  and  tedious  is  the  com- 
mon method  of  learning  to  spell.  The  simple  mention  of  the 
present  modus  operce  literas  singulas  appellare  et  literas  in 
syllabas  colligere, —  mode-  of  labor  to  pronounce  the  sepa- 
rate letters  and  to  collect  the  letters  into  syllables,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  our  public  schools,  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
experienced  teacher  to  abominate  our  present  and  inveterate 
system  of  teaching  children  to  spell  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage. We  have  a  number  of  authors  of  elementary  spell- 
ing, and  any  quantity  of  spelling  books-  Pupils  from  the 
years  of  four  to  eight  must,  according  to  our  common  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  be  tasked  to  commit  to  memory,  column 
after  column  of  isolated  words,  the  true  meaning  of  nine- 
tenths  of  which,  they  are  as  ignorant  of,  as  they  would  be 
of  so  many  words  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  or  Ara- 
bic. The  great  amount  of  abstract  study  which  children  are 
obliged  to  perform,  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  learn 
the  true  signification  of  words,  are  so  strikingly  apparent, 
that  juvenile  minds  are  not  only  discouraged,  but  actually 
disgusted.  Now,  in  our  judgment,  the  correct  method  of 
teaching  children  to  spell,  is  to  give  them  a  fixed  and  prac- 
tical meaning  to  each  word  which  they  spell.  This  practi- 
cal meaning  cannot  be  given  in  a  manner  in  which  the  in- 
fantile mind  can  comprehend  it,  unless  the  word  defined  is 
associated  with  other  words,  the  signification  of  which  is 
well  understood  by  the  child.  Let  us  for  example  select  a 
case  of  common  occurrence.  We  will  take  the  words,  as- 
sociate, communicate,  conglomerate.  We  compel  the  child 
of  six  or  seven  summers  to  commit  to  memory  the  orthog~ 
raphy  of  twenty  similar  words  for  each  lesson.  Now,  the 
child's  instinct  and  reason  rebel  against  the  imposition  of  the 
onerous  task,  because  he  labors  almost  in  vain.  He  fills  his 
placid  mind  with  a  mass  of  hard  names,  the  true  significa- 
tion of  which  he  knows  comparatively  nothing;  and  instead 
of  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  we  task  him  to 
repeat  the  abstract  and  arbitrary  orthography  of  a  number 
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of  terms  which  are  of  no  practial  advantage  to  him,  nor 
ever  can  be,  unless  he  is  taught  a  fixed  and  practical 
definition  of  each  term.  We  are  told  by  some  of  Les  Sa- 
vans  modernes, —  the  modern  scholars ,  to  compel  the  child 
to  learn  a  meaning. of  each  one  of  these  twenty  isolated 
words  ;  and  as  a  reason  for  their  counsel  they  inform  us, 
that,  although  the  child  may  not  comprehend  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  isolated  word  when  he  commits  its  defini- 
tion to  memory,  yet  he  will  understand  it  in  process  of  time, 
and  give  it  a  right  application.  This  assertion,  instead  of 
being  a  confirmed  truism,  is,  in  truth,  in  most  instances,  an 
absolute  sophism.  It  is  one  of  the  well  known  axioms  in 
instruction,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  education  is  repulsive  and 
arbitrary,  in  just  such  proportion  will  be  the  child's  liability 
to  forget  whatever  has  been  unnaturally  forced  upon  his  re- 
tentive faculties.  According  to  the  laws  of  matter,  if  by 
some  mechanical  process  two  substances,  which  have  no  nat- 
ural affinity  for  each  other,  are  forced  to  assume  an  unnat- 
ural position  with  respect  to  each  other,  when  the  restraint 
is  removed,  there  will  be  a  speedy  tendency  for  each  sub- 
stance to  resume  its  natural  position.  Now,  any  one,  who 
has  experience  in  making  experiments  upon  the  juvenile 
mind,  very  well  knows  what  incorrigible  aversion  it  has  to 
abstractions.  If  from  respect  for,  or  awe  of  the  teacher,  the 
child  every  day  commits  twenty  abstract  words,  also  twenty 
abstract  definitions,  making  forty  abstractions,  who  cannot 
see  that  these  abstractions  and  the  child's  intellectual  facul- 
ties possess  no  affinity  for  each  other,  but  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other?  Hence,  whatever  is  forced  upon  the 
child's  retentive  faculties  in  this  manner,  can  be,  at  best,  but 
partially  committed;  consequently,  such  knowledge  will  be 
of  little  or  no  practical  benefit  to  the  child,  and  can,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  be  retained  only  a  short  period.  Sup- 
pose it  is  possible  for  the  infantile  mind  to  retain  one  word 
in  twenty,  and  its  corresponding  definition,  is  it  not  evident 
that  these  abstractions  are  of  no  real  value  to  the  juvenile 
mind,  inasmuch  as  this  word  and  its  definition  are  not  avail- 
ble,  because  the  child  cannot  apply  them  to  any  use  what- 
ever ?  Although  the  child  may  be  able  to  spell  and  pro- 
nounce, also,  to  give  the  isolated  definition  of,  a  word  with 
.readiness,  yet,  as  far  as  these  acts  are  concerned,  he  does 
no  more  than  a  parrot  may  be  taught  to  do  ;  and,  if  he 
has  no  just  appreciation  of  the  practical  meaning  of  what- 
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ever  he  has  learned  to  spell  or  pronounce,  he  is  no  more  en- 
titled to  commendation  on  the  account  of  these  acts,  nor,  in 
fine,  is  he  any  more  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  intellectual 
being,  than  the  parrot  that  does  the  same  things.  The  true 
method  of  teaching  a  child  the  orthography  of  a  word,  is  to 
teach  him  the  practical  meaning  of  it  at  the  same  time.  If 
asked  in  what  way  we  would  teach  the  practical  meaning 
of  a  word,  we  answer,  that,  first  of  all,  we  would  annihilate 
that  part  of  the  spelling  book  which  contains  those  columns 
of  isolated  words  ;  and  secondly,  we  would  institute  in  their 
place  a  number  of  easily  understood,  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  trulv  useful  stories  and  anecdotes.  We  would  com- 
mence  and  teach  the  child  to  spell  out  the  different  words 
in  those  stories;  also,  to  give  the  true  pronunciation  and  ex- 
act definition  of  every  word.  For  instance,  if  the  pupil 
should  come  to  the  word,  Associate,  in  his  anecdote,  we 
would  first  teach  him  to  spell  the  word,  then  to  pronounce 
it,  and  finally  to  give  it  the  practical  meaning  which  the 
tenor  of  the  subject  would  demand.  Thus  we  would  dis- 
pose of  every  word  that  should  occur,  until  the  child  should 
have  learned  to  spell,  to  pronounce,  and  define  every  word 
in  his  theme  or  themes.  In  pursuing  such  a  method  of  in- 
struction, the  child  would  acquire  real  knowledge,  practical 
knowledge,  such  information  as  he  would  almost  be  certain 
to  retain  ;  because  he  would  see  the  practical  utility  and 
proper  adaptation  of  whatever  he  might  commit  to  memory. 
His  mind  would  not  be  rendered  inert  on  the  account  of 
having  been  marred  and  mutilated  by  the  Harpy  intrusion 
of  a  confused  mass  of  vague  abstractions ;  but  whatever 
knowledge  the  child  might  possess,  would  be  active  and 
available;  hence,  of  real  benefit.  Such,  we  believe  to  be 
the  only  correct  method  of  teaching  children  the  practical 
meaning  and  proper  application  of  the  symbols  of  our  lan- 
guage. By  pursuing  this  method  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
instruction,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  sure  and  rapid  im- 
provement. The  child,  being  thus  taught,  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  learned  to  read  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  readU 
ness,  and  to  write  with  a  suitable  degree  of  legibility,  should 
be  taught  to  write  out  every  important  word  in  his  read-* 
sng  lessons,  and  give  such  a  definition  to  each  and  every  one, 
as  the  collection  and  association  would  require.  In  this 
manner,  we  should  combine,  the  exercises   of  spelling,  read-*. 
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ing,  defining,  and  writing  ;  thus  making  this  quadruple  com- 
bination one  of  intense  interest,  exquisite  pleasure,  and  in- 
calculable profit,  not  only  to  scholars,  but  also  to  teachers. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.) 

RHODE   ISLAND   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTE. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  has  held  frequent  meetings, 
the  past  season,  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  purpose  of 
awakening  a  deeper  interest  among  the  people  in  the  cause 
of  education.     These  have  been,  generally,  well  attended, 
and   exceedingly  interesting.     Their  influence  will  tell  on 
the  advance  of  the  cause,  and  the  general  mind  will,  ere 
long,  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  and  elevat- 
ing our  primary    schools.     At  the  recent  meeting  held  at 
Crompton,  a  number  of  teachers  assembled  who  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and   the  responsibility  of  teachers, 
and  by  their  efforts   contributed  much  to  render  the  exerci- 
ses interesting  and  instructive  to  the  multitudes  who  attend- 
ed.     Some  brought  with  them  a  few  of  their  scholars,  and 
entertained  the  audience  by  recitations  in  geography,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  etc.  etc.,  which  added  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.     The  exhibition  at  the  close  was  well 
conducted  and  nobly  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.    It 
called  out  a  vast  concourse  of  people  —  more  than  could  be 
conveniently  accommodated.     Many  returned,  much  to  their 
disappointment,  while  others,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a  place  within  hearing  of  the  speakers,  listened  to  the  vari- 
ous exercises  of  the   evening  with   undiminished  attention. 
These  exercises  were  admhsbly  calculated  to   interest,  and 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  d^ep  and  abiding  influence  upon 
the  general  mind,  and  arouse  its  slumbering  energies  to  effi- 
cient action  in  the  cause  of  education,  which   will  result  in 
future  good. 

As  these  exercises  are  designed  especially  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers,  the  writer  will  be  excused  for  directing 
the  attention  of  his  associates  to  the  illustrations  given  in 
connection  with  the  recitations  in  Colburn's  Mental  Arith- 
metic.    In  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  ques- 
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tions,  there  seems  to  have  been  introduced  an  error  which 
has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  our  superintendents 
as  well  as  our  teachers.  It  consists  in  what  is  usually 
termed  "  Reading  sums  backwards."  This  is  practiced,  it 
is  believed,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  our  state,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  solv- 
ing the  question.  Hence  he  is  required  to  enunciate  in  com- 
mon language  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  correct 
answer.  For  instance,  in  the  seventh  section  under  B.,  the 
question  proposed  is,  "  four-fifths  of  fifteen  are  six-tenths  of 
how  many  thirds  of  twenty-one  ?  "  Answer.  "  As  many 
thirds  as  one  third  of  twenty-one  is  contained  in  six-tenths 
of  four-fifths  of  fifteen."  This  answer  is  given  by  the 
scholar  as  the  correct  answer  explanatory  of  the  process  of 
solving  the  question  before  the  solution  be  commenced. 
Does  this  convey  to  the  mind  the  correct  idea  of  solving  this 
question?  Certainly  not  —  the  correct  solution  depends  on 
a  process  entirely  different.  But  again,  the  seventh  sum  — 
''three-sevenths  of  fifty-six,  are  four-ninths  of  how  many 
fourths  of  twenty-eight  ?  "  Answer.  "  As  many  fourths 
as  one-fourth  of  twenty-eight  is  contained  times  in  four- 
ninths  of  three-sevenths  of  fifty-six."  Is  this  a  correct  an- 
swer to  the  question  ?  Does  it  declare  the  process  by  which 
the  true  answer  is  to  be  found  ?  Does  it  throw  any  light  at 
all  upon  the  subject  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not  tend  to 
mislead  and  perplex  the  youthful  mind  ?  Suppose  the 
scholar  be  required  to  prove  his  work  on  the  black-board, 
what  will  be  the  result?  Can  he,  or  his  teacher,  substantiate 
the  principle  involved  in  the  answer,  and  show  its  correct- 
ness ?  Let  him  proceed  to  the  board  and  illustrate  his  work 
—  the  answer  in  the  first  instance,  in  explanation  of  the 
process  of  solution,  he  soon  discovers  to  be  simply  this  ;  viz  : 
T6(j  of  i  of  15-i-i  of  21—lf,  or  1^;  thus  by  this  process  the 
result  is  one  and  one-thirty-fifth  while  the  true  answer  is 
two  and  six-sevenths. 

Again,  in  the  second  instance,  the  process  is  the  same, 
though  the  phraseology  is  varied  by  inserting  the  word  times, 
which  does  not  affect  the  principle  under  consideration,  nor 
relieve  the  difficulty  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  result  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case  and  quite  as  far  from  the 
truth.  Suppose  the  pupil  at  the  board  to  commence  the 
proof;  he  writes  down  the  compound  fraction  |of  |  of  56= 
6^2 ;  this,  divided  by  7,  one-fourth  of  twenty-eight,  gives 
fff=lH>  as  tne  result,  or  answer  to  the  question  —  while 
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the  true  answer  is  seven  and  five-sevenths.  It  appears  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  this  explanation  for  the  solution  of 
these  questions  should  be  required  by  the  teacher  and  given 
by  the  scholar,  while  a  different  process  is  and  must  be  adopt- 
ed to  obtain  the  correct  answer.  And  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable that  the  pupils,  after  giving  such  an  explanation, 
should  commence  the  solution  of  the  question  on  a  differ- 
ent principle,  and  proceed  regularly  through  the  process  to 
the  correct  answer.  Yet,  this  was  readily  and  promptly 
done.  Had  they  worked  on  the  principle  given  in  the  ex- 
planation, they  would  soon  have  been  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble difficulty.  We  have  given  the  explanatory  answers  to 
the  above  sums  as  drawn  out  on  the  black-board  to  illustrate 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  solved,  and  have  performed, 
what  the  scholar  omitted,  the  operation  as  required  by  the 
language  used.  Is  the  result  correct  ?  It  seems  to  us  per- 
fectly absurd.  Yet,  if  this  be  the  principle  on  which  the 
solution  depends,  we  would  humbly  ask,  will  our  superin- 
tendents, or  some  of  our  teachers,  give  us  an  explanation 
and  show  us  how  it  is  applied  ? 


THE   POMMELLING   HAMMER. 

The  following  curious  method  of  treating  the  human  sys- 
tem, is  from  a  valuable  work,  published  in  London,  written 
by  Richard  Reece,  M.  D.,  and  never  to  our  knowledge  re- 
published in  this  country.  The  book  has  been  handed  us 
by  a  friend,  who  has  called  our  attention  to  the  Pommel- 
ling Hammer. —  [Ed. 

"  This  simple  instrument  was  invented  by  the  late  Ad- 
miral Henry  to  pommel  and  rub  parts  of  the  body  affected 
with  rheumatism  or  subject  to  gouty  inflammation,  and  for 
invigorating  absorbent  vessels  in  cases  of  local  deposits  or 
diseased  structure,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  part  into  full  action.  By  rubbing  and  oc- 
casionally pommelling  different  parts  of  the  body  which 
were  subject  to  gouty  and  rheumatic  attacks,  Admiral  Hen- 
ry (who  had  for  many  years  been  a  martyr  to  rheumatic 
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gout)  succeeded  in  not  only  curing  it,  but,  by  perseverance 
in  the  practice  after  the  malady  was  subdued,  he  succeeded 
in  diminishing  the  sensibility  or  excitability  of  the  nerves, 
and  particularly  of  the  membranes  of  joints,  so  as  to  render 
them  unsusceptible  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  action.  By  per- 
sisting regularly  in  the  use  of  this  system,  the  Admiral  fan- 
cied he  should  render  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  body 
so  firm  and  inirritable  as  to  prolong  his  life  to  three  or  four 
hundred  years.  He  pommelled  and  rubbed  the  abdomen 
with  a  degree  of  force  as  to  act  on  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  to  its  effects  he  attributed  the  regular  state 
of  his  bowels,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  his  digestive 
organs,  having  an  excellent  appetite,  and  being  entirely  free 
from  any  symptom  of  indigestion  :  but  unfortunately  for  the 
anticipated  result  of  this  system,  which  has  unquestionably 
considerable  merit,  the  Admiral  could  not  apply  it  to  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  body  ;  viz.  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  the  heart.  The  Admiral  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-five  of  his  life  was  equal  to  consid- 
erable muscular  exertions,  often  walking  twenty-five  miles 
in  the  course  of  the  day  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
fatigue,  and  enjoyed  sound  health.  A  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ing rheumatism  and  gout  has  lately  been  much  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  published  several 
cases  in  which  it  completely  succeeded.  One  great  advan- 
tage arising  from  this  system  is,  the  cures  it  effects  are  gen- 
erally permanent. 

"  The  Admiral  being  afflicted  with  cataract  in  both  eyes, 
consulted  Mr.  Ware,  who,  finding  them  both  ripe,  advised 
him  to  have  both  extracted.  He  resolved  to  submit  to  the 
operation  on  one  eye  only,  promising  that,  if  it  succeeded, 
he  should  operate  on  the  other.  The  operation  having  com- 
pletely failed,  the  Admiral  determined  to  apply  his  system 
of  pommelling  and  rubbing  (the  eyelids  being  closed)  to  the 
other  eye,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  absorbents 
into  action,  and  the  diseased  lens  was  so  completely  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  three  months,  that  he  had  the  pow- 
of  reading  small  print." 
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(From  the  Christian  Observatory.) 

THE  PURITAN  CHARACTER. 

The  main  elements  of  the  Puritan  character  are  Old 
English.  They  came  down  from  the  early  periods  of  Eng- 
land's national  existence.  The  great  Alfred  was  essentially 
a  Puritan.  That  which  led  him  to  devote  one  third  of  his 
time  to  religion,  and  the  remainder  of  it  to  a  severe  and 
strict  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  in  the 
course  of  a  reign  strewed  all  through  with  dangers,  obsta- 
cles and  discouragements,  is  intimately  allied  to  that  which 
made  the  Pilgrims  so  deeply  religious  and  so  strictly  dutiful 
men. 

This  character  continued,  but  underwent  some  modifica- 
tions, through  the  influence  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and 
far  more  through  the  influence  of  advancing  civilization. 
The  primitive  English  character,  thus  modified,  continued 
through  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  producing  great  men  in  di- 
vinity, philosophy,  statesmanship  and  poetry.  After  this 
period,  it  began  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion, into  a  narrower  circle.  The  nation,  as  a  body,  ceased 
to  be  animated  by  the  vigorous  and  pure  life  of  their  fa- 
thers; and  the  result  was  growing  superstition  and  unspirit- 
uality  in  religion,  and  increasing  despotism  in  government. 
But  there  did  remain  an  inner  circle,  in  which  the  old  spirit 
dwelt  and  reigned.  Driven  from  the  extremities,  the  life 
retreated  to  the  heart :  and,  in  the  age  of  the  first  Charles, 
the  old  English  character,  of  which  Alfred  was  the  type, 
existed  in  a  most  pure  and  condensed  form,  in  a  small  and 
despised  portion  of  the  English  paople,  called  the  Puritans. 

Thus  was  the  Puritan  character  a  thing  of  slow  and 
solid  formation.  It  did  not  start  into  existence  in  an  in- 
stant. Its  bemnnin^s  must  be  traced  to  the  union  of  the 
best  elements  of  the  British  with  the  best  elements  of  the 
Saxon  character ;  and  its  development  is  the  history  of  the 
spiritualizing  influence  of  Christianity  upon  these  two  ex- 
cellent and  prime  ingredients,  for  eight  hundred  years.  It 
grew  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  strength, 
of  the  nation.  In  times  of  trial  and  danger,  it  gave  clear- 
ness to  the  head,  determination  to  the  will,  and  nerve  to 
the  arm,  of  the  best  of  the  people.  It  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  law,  of  learning  and   religion.     As  it 
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went  along  through  the  mutations  of  ages,  it  became  more 
and  more  pure  from  foreign  particles.  Gradually  narrow- 
ing the  limits  of  its  existence,  by  choosing  for  its  residence 
the  very  soundest  heads  and  the  very  purest  hearts,  in  the 
age  of  Charles  the  First,  it  exhibits  as  noble  traits  as  have 
ever  been  seen  in  human  beings. 

England  made  the  term  "  Puritan  "  a  reproach,  and  took 
special  pains  to  expel  from  itself  this  excellent  character. 
Degenerate  England  drove  out  the  Puritans.  They  sailed 
over  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two  worlds.  They  put 
the  Atlantic  between  them  and  their  father-land ;  and  then 
calmly,  proudly,  piously  deposited  the  elements  of  a  great 
empire  on  the  western  hemisphere. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 


BOSTON,    MAY,    1847 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  our  design  at  present  to  enter  the  field  of  con- 
troversy on  this  subject.  All  Christians  admit  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  works 
and  taught  in  his  word.  They  not  only  admit  this,  but 
they  feel  it  their  duty  to  have  such  knowledge  communi- 
cated to  their  children.  The  laws  of  our  Commonwealth 
recognize  this,  as  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  forego  this  duty.  True  science,  true  philosoph- 
ical learning,  is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the  devout  wor- 
shipper of  God,  and  the  warm  admirer  of  the  Bible. 
"  Science,  falsely  so  called,"  and  even  "  shallow  draughts" 
of  true  science,  may  puff  up  and  foster  skepticism  and 
theoretical  and  practical  atheism.  Not  so,  with  true 
science: — Not*  so,  with  the  thoroughly  trained,  and  well 
disciplined  and  well  balanced  mind.  Not  only  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but,  also,  some  of  the  most  philosophical 
lines  which  Pope  ever  wrote,  were  the  following: 
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u  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierean  spring: 
Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 

What  branch  of  common  education  is  not  calculated,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  Christian  instructer,  to  lead  children 
to  a  knowledge  of  God,  the  great  Architect  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  to  admiration  and  love  for  the  Bible  ? 
Is  it  Astronomy  ?  This  is  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and 
what  can  be  better  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  to  more 
reverential  awe,  than  contemplating  the  starry  heavens,  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  or  to  admire  that  book,  which  says,  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy  work?" 

"  An  undevout  Astronomer  is  mad." 

Is  it  the  science  of  Physiology  or  Anatomy,  which  is 
now  very  generally  being  taught  in  our  schools  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  better  calculated  to  inspire  the  human  intellect  or 
melt  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  power  and 
goodness  of  our  Maker,  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  or- 
ganization of  every  portion  of  the  human  frame ;  or  to 
consult  with  pleasure  that  book  which  declares,  "  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ?"  If  the  geographical  and 
historical  instruction  given  in  schools  was  as  Christian  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  would  do  much  more  good  than  it  now 
does.  The  studv  of  these  branches  is  often  said  to  be 
dry ;  but  it  would  not  be  so,  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Mueler,  "  God  was  seen  in  history."  Let  Him  be 
there  seen,  and  his  book  read,  and  religion  will  prevail 
and  the  morality  of  religion  will  manifest  itself  among  the 
young. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

We   have   been   favoured   with   the  "  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report"  of  this  Institution,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
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ing  extracts.  The  first  relates  to  the  number  and  health 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Institution.  The  others  strikingly  cor- 
roborate the  views  so  often  inculcated  in  this  Journal,  as 
it  respects  the  vast  importance  of  Physical  Education, 

"The  number  of  blind  persons,  inmates  of  the  house, 
reported  in  January,  1846,  was  ninety-one;  during  the 
year,  twenty-eight  new  ones  were  admitted,  and  eighteen 
were  discharged,  so  that  the  present  number  is  one  hund- 
red and  one.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  connected 
with  the  Institution  at  any  one  time  ;  but  since  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  every  year,  as  the  establishment 
has  become  more  widely  known,  and  since  there  must  be 
nearly  two  hundred  blind  persons  of  proper  age  for  instruc- 
tion in  New  England,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  increase  will  continue  in  future  years.  There  is  about 
the  same  number  of  blind  persons  in  every  community  as 
there  is  of  deaf  mutes;  and  as  the  Institution  at  Hartford 
has  sometimes  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
it  is  probable  there  may  soon  be  as  many  blind  here,  since 
the  two  establishments  receive  pupils  from  the  same  pop- 
ulation. 

"There  has  been  very  little  sickness  of  any  kind  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  no  case  of  mortal  disease.  The  pupils 
are  kept  upon  a  simple,  regular,  and  wholesome  diet; 
they  are  required  to  bathe  daily  in  the  sea  in  all  moder- 
ate weather,  and  in  the  house  in  cold  weather,  and  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and  most  of  them  have  the  re- 
ward of  good   health. 

"If  a  person  should  compare  the  cadets  at  a  good  mil- 
itary academy  with  the  boys  who  have  just  entered  a  school 
for  the  blind,  he  would  almost  conclude  that  they  were 
two  distinct  races  of  beings, — so  strongly  would  the  florid 
complexions,  the  erect  figures,  the  expanded  chests,  the 
muscular  limbs,  the  vigorous  motions,  and  the  firm  tramp 
of  the  young  soldiers  contrast  with  the  pale  faces,  stoop- 
ing forms,  puny  limbs,  feeble  motions,  and  hesitating  tread 
of  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  effect  of  vigorous 
training  in  the  one  case,  and  of  long  neglect  in  the  other ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  care  and  pains  enough,  a 
company  of  grenadiers  might  be  raised  among  the  blind, 
that,  when  well   dressed  and  padded,  might  pass  a  tolera- 
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ble  muster  on  parade.     Such  is  the  power  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  training. 

"  Now  if  two  children  inherit  the  same  scrofulous  tend- 
ency, and  one  is  born  blind,  while  the  other  is  born  deaf, 
the  blind  child  will  be  very  likely  to  have  the  tendency  de- 
velop itself  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  or  some 
other  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  inactive  and  sedentary 
life  that  he  leads,  while  the  deaf  one,  by  active  life  in  the 
open  air,  may  prevent  its  development  and  live  to  old  age." 


POST  OFFICE  LAWS  AND  POST  MASTERS. 

WE    HERE    PUBLISH    THE    LAWS    RESPECTING    PERIODICALS. 

If  papers  are  not  taken  from  the  Post  Office  it  is  made 
by  law  the  duty  of  the  Post  Master  to  notify  the  Publisher 
that  the  papers  remain  in  the  office,  and  to  assign  the  rea- 
son why ;  and,  also,  to  frank  the  letter ;  all  this  the  law 
requires  him  to  do,  instead  of  sending  back  the  paper  to 
the  publisher.  But  not  more  than  one  Post  Master  in  ten 
has  done  what  the  law  points  out,  when  our  paper  has 
been  left  in  the  office.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctlv  un- 
derstood,  that  no  returned  number  of  this  Journal  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  office  unless  the  postage  is  paid,  and 
no  subscriber's  paper  will  be  stopped  till  he  pays  for  what 
he  has  already  received.  We  know  the  laws  in  the  Post 
Office  change  "  pretty  considerable"  often,  but  still,  if  some 
of  the  Post  Masters  would  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  them,  they  would  serve  their  country,  and  especially 
publishers,  better.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  some  of  them 
do  their  work  ad  rem. 

"The  Law  and  Periodicals. — 1.  Subscribers  who  do 
not  give  express  notice  to  the  contrary,  are  considered  as 
wishing  to  continue  their  subscriptions. 

2.  "  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  pe- 
riodicals, the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  till  all 
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arrearages  are  paid,  and  subscribers  are  responsible  for  all 
the  numbers  sent. 

3.  "  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  periodi- 
cals from  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they  are  held 
responsible  till  they  have  settled  their  bills,  and  ordered  their 
periodicals  discontinued. 

4.  "  If  subscribers  remove  to  other  places  without  inform- 
ing the  publisher,  and  their  periodical  is  sent  to  the  former 
direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  "The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  from  the  office,  or  removing  and 
leaving  it  uncalled  for,  until  all  arrearages  are  ^aid,  is 
'prima  facie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud." 


Ctterarj)  Notias. 

WellmarCs  Illustrated  Botany.  The  Publisher  of  this 
useful  work  has  sent  us  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  sec- 
ond volume.  We  had  previously  received  all  but  the  last 
three  numbers  of  the  first  volume.  Those  numbers  would 
enable  us  to  complete  the  volume  for  1846.  We  have  of- 
ten recommended  this  work,  and  as  it  is  both  a  beautiful 
and  useful  one,  to  aid  in  its  spread,  we  here  insert  the 
Publisher's  Prospectus. 

"WellmarCs  Illustrated  Botany,  Vol.  II.,  1847.  Edited 
by  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  Author  of  Botany,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  History, 
Physiology,  etc.,  assisted  by  J.  C.  Comstock,  Esq.  The 
success  of  the  Illustrated  Botany  is  no  longer  an  expert 
ment,  for  although  it  has  been  in  existence  but  one  year,  it 
already  has  a  circulation  of  about  five  thousand,  a  sufficient 
number  to  warrant  its  support,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  work  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  work  of  this 
character  published  in  this  country,  which  promises  stability 
and  a  long  life.  We  think  the  prospects  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Botany  are  very  flattering.  One  reason  for  this 
opinion  is,  the  fact  that  it  is  now  very  popular,  having  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Another  very  important  reason  is, 
the  securing  of  an  Editor  for  the  coming  year,  whose  popu- 
larity as  an  author  in  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  is  so  extensive  as  to  have  made  his  name  familiar 
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to  every  student  in  the  sciences  in  this  country.  We  are 
fully  satisfied  that  the  Botany  will,  under  the  present  Edi- 
tors, bear  the  severest  criticism,  and  we  intend  that  it  shall 
become  a  standard  work.  In  the  course  of  its  publication, 
it  will  contain  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  a  thorough  Treatise  on  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  Notices  on  Fossil 
Botany,  and  descriptions,  both  scientific  and  popular,  of 
numerous  species  of  plants,  the  properties  of  which,  medici- 
nal and  useful,  will  be  fully  explained.  In  short,  it  is  in- 
tended to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  facts,  discoveries,  and  theories,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  science.  The  whole  illustrated  by  splendid 
colored  engravings,  taken  from  Nature,  full  size,  and  finish- 
ed in  the  highest  style  of  modern  art.  This  work  is  de- 
signed to  be  eminently  popular  in  its  application,  and 
there  is  enough  of  that  which  is  stranger  than  fiction  about 
it,  to  render  it,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. We  do  not  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
botanical  descriptions  of  each  plant,  but  to  make  it  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  work,  in  all  the  departments  of  Botany. 
It  will  also  give  information  on  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers.  In  a  word,  it  will  comprise  the  whole  science. 
This  work  will  be  published  monthly,  with  from  six  to  ten 
flowers,  handsomely  painted,  in  each  number.  Price  $3,00 
a  year,  or  two  copies  sent  to  one  address  for  $5,00.  A 
very  liberal  discount  allowed  to  Agents.  J.  K.  Wellman, 
Publisher  and  Proprietor,  No.  116  Nassau  St/' 

Gathered  Flowers,  from  a  Bible  Class.  By  the  Rev. 
Octavius  Winslow.  This  is  a  fine  little  book,  containing  a 
very  pleasing  account  of  two  young  ladies,  namely,  Eliza- 
beth Linn  and  Elizabeth  Aitchinson.  They  were  members 
of  a  bible-class,  and  became  very  pious.  The  book  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  them.  The  Little  Preacher,  or 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Berry.  The  His- 
tory of  Ann  Hunt.  These  are  also  good  books,  and  cal- 
culated to  please  and  benefit  children.  These  three  books 
have  been  sent  to  us  from  the  Depository  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Sabbath  School  Union,  No.  79  Cornhill.  There  are 
many  good  books  kept  at  this  Depository. 

The  Magazine  of  Horticulture  for  April,  edited  by  C.  M. 
Hovey,  has  been  received.     It  looks  like  a  profitable  Jour- 
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nal  for  all  who  have  gardens  and  flowers.  The  Knicker- 
bocker  for  April  may  be  found  at  Otis,  Broaders  &l  Co. 
The  Law  Reporter  and  Dombey  fy  Son  are  ready  at  Brad- 
bury &  Guild's.  The  Christian  Observatory,  by  J.  N.  Beane 
&  Co.  21  Cornhill. 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature.  The  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  numbers  have  been  received  since  we  last 
went  to  press.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  contents  of  this 
work,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken,  each  number  has  a 
fine  portrait  or  engraving  of  some  one  of  the  old  worthies. 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  are  the  happy  Publishers  of  this 
useful  and  profitable  work. 

"  Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,  Applied  to  the  Pres* 
ervation  and  Restoration  of  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of 
Mind.  By  O.  S.  Fowler,  Practical  Phrenologist."  This 
work  has  been  received  through  Saxton  &  Kelt  of  this  city. 
There  are  many  excellent  ideas  contained  in  it,  and  very 
finely  expressed.  It  is  rather  radical ;  that  is,  to  flesh  and 
pastry  eaters  and  cold  stuffers.  However,  we  w7ould  advise 
them  to  read  it,  as  it  may  operate  favorably  upon  them, 
Fowler  has  written  many  excellent  things,  but  we  cannot 
go  quite  so  far  as  he  does  with  Phrenology. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  edited  by  A.  B.  Allen,  of 
New  York,  speaks  highly  of  a  book  entitled  "  Dogs, 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  We  have  never  had  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  canine  race,  but  as  Mr.  Allen  generally  weighs 
matters  well,  we  judge  this  must  be  a  valuable  book. 
Books  are  now  made  upon  almost  every  thing,  but  he  must 
have  some  invention  who  can  make  a  Dog-book. 

"A  Book  for  Every  Farmer.  The  American  Veterina-< 
rian  of  Domestic  Animals,  showing  the  Causes,  Symptoms 
and  Remedies,  and  Rules  for  Restoring  and  Preserving 
Health,  by  Good  Management,  with  Directions  for  Grain- 
ing and  Breeding.  By  S.  W.  Cole.  John  P.  Jewett  &,  Co. 
23  Cornhill."  This  is  a  book  calculated  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  yeomanry  of  our  country.  It  seems  to  be 
just  what  is  demanded  by  all  who  have  any  dealings  with 
the  brute  creation,  (and  who  has  not?).  The  single,  simple 
prescription  to  save  horses  from  fire  is  invaluable.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  know  the  amount  of  instruction  contained 
in  it,  he  must  get  the  book* 
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The  Modem  Harp :  or,  Boston  Sacred  Melodist*  A 
Collection  of  Church  Music,  etc.  By  Edmund  L.  White 
and  John  E.  Gould.  Published  by  Benjamin  B.  Mussey. 
We  find  this  book  very  popular,  and,  upon  looking  through 
it,  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  so,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  fine  collection  of  tunes  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  church. 

"  The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis* 
ter :  Edited  by  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  published 
by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  56  Cornhill,"  is  a  Quarterly  Journal, 
designed  to  embody  much  knowledge  upon  the  subjects 
which  it  treats.  We  have  received  No.  1,  Vol.  I.  for  Jan. 
1847.  It  contains  some  rare  things.  Subscription  price 
$2,00  a  year. 

Teacher's  and  PupiPs  Advocate.  This  is  a  small  sheet, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  in  newspaper  form,  twice  a  month, 
at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  a  year : — Miss  E.  Rea  is  the 
Proprietor,  and  we  believe  the  Editor.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  important  cause  of  education,  contains  many  interest- 
ing articles,  and  deserves  a  large  circulation*  We  wish  it 
abundant  success. 

The  Musical  Gazette,  published  once  a  fortnight,  A.  N. 
Johnson  and  J.  Johnson,  Jr.  Editors  and  Proprietors,  is  a 
valuable  and  instructive  Journal  upon  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats.  We  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  the 
first  five  numbers. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  System  :  Adapt- 
ed to  Popular  and  Professional  Reading  and  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Quackery.  By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.  Sixth 
edition.  This  is  a  highly  valuable  work  by  a  master  hand. 
Dr.  Dixon  understands  well  what  he  says,  and  knows  what 
he  affirms.  We  shall  say  more  of  this  book  hereafter,  and 
design  to  make  some  selections  from  it.  It  is  for  sale  at 
the  office  of  the  Chronotype,  2  Devonshire  St. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Views,  Principles,  Services  and  In* 
jiuences  of  the  Leading  Men  in  the  Origination  of  our 
Union,  and  in  the  Formation  and  Early  Administration  of 
our  Present  Government.  By  Thaddeus  Allen,  Boston. 
"  Truth  our  Aim :  Facts  our  Guide"  We  have  re- 
ceived four  numbers  of  the  above  title  from  the  Editor; 
the  1st  containing  96,  the  2d  100  and  the  3d  120  large  oc- 
tavo pages.     The  work  is  finely  printed  by  S.  N.  Dickinson 
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oi  Boston,  on  good  paper,  and  appears  well.  We  have  not 
had  time  to  give  it  as  thorough  a  perusal  as  we  should  be 
pleased  to,  but  we  judge  that  Mr.  Allen  has  some  data  upon 
which  he  means  to  proceed,  and  trust  he  will  produce 
something  of  moment  to  the  public.  We  would  call  at-* 
tention  to  these  numbers. 

The  District  School  Journal,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  1,  has  been  received*  The  Conductors  of 
the  "  Journal"  have  commenced  the  present  volume  with 
energy  and  determination  to  go  forward  in  the  good  cause, 
as  well  as  with  gratitude  for  the   past. 

The  Practical  Engineer's  PocJcet  Guide,  containing  a 
concise  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Application  of  Me* 
chanical  Forces,  &c.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Thomas 
Kelt,  Boston.  Published  by  Saxton  &  Kelt,  1847.  This 
is  a  very  useful  little  work,  and  is  deserving  the  careful 
study  of  every  boy  who  is  soon  to  leave  school  and  plunge 
into  the  world   of  business* 

The  Moss  Cup  — •  Stories,  not  for  Good  Children,  nor 
Bad  Children,  but  for  all  Children.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes 
Smith ;  Saxton  &  Kelt,  Boston. -^A  child's  plaything,  or 
source  of  amusement. 


JiTcttljcmatttal. 

ANSWER   TO    THE    ARITHMETICAL    QUESTION     IN     THE     JANUARY   NUM 
BER    OF    THE    EDUCATOR. 

A  correspondent,  J.  B.,  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  asks  for4 
the  process  by  which  the  following  rule,  found  in  Green^ 
leaf's  Arithmetic,  page  258,  was  obtained.  "  Multiply  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  by  (.707,016)  and  the  product  is  the 
side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed." 

The  following  brief  dialogue,  which  took  place  between 
a  teacher  and  a  pupil  1 1  years  of  age,  respecting  the  above 
rule,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Teacher  — ^  Can  you  inform  me  by  what  process  the 
above  rule  was  obtained  ? 

Pupil —  (after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  seconds)  It  is  not  a 
correct  rule,  sir. 

Teacher — -Are  you  sure  of  it? 

Pupil-—*  Yes  sir,  I  think  so ;  let  me  have  a  pencil,  (reflect^ 
ing  for  a  few  moments  and  using  the  pencil  to  this  effect-— 
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VMg)*  =  Vl^  =  vf  =^  =  *-f?  =.866+). 

Yes,  sir,  it  must  be  a  typographical  error.  Mr.  Greenleaf 
writes  an  illegible  hand,  and  the  error  is  chargeable  to  the 
printers  ;  the  true  multiplier  is  .866  -f" 

The  process  through  which  the  mind  was  carried  in  ob-* 
taining  this  result,  when  developed,  will  stand  thus,  and  can 
be  easily  understood. 

Let  x  =  the  required  side  of  the  inscribed  triangle, 

Then  |  =  sin  69°  =  cos  30°,  sin  30°  ==  -. 

(Sin  30)2  __[_  (cos  30°)2  =,  Ra  (cos  30°)2  x  Ra_-  (sin  30°)^ 

(C<  s  80° )«  =  R2—  --  =  ~ 

v  '  4  4 

cos  so-  Vf^-=_^a 

\/3  =  1,732050+ 
x  R 

-=  cos  30  =  -x  L732050+ 

x  =RX  1.732050+ 

Chord  120°  =  %  ==  required  side  ■*— 
Diameter  =a  1 

1.732050 

a:  ==  — - —  ==  .866,025 

1  :  D  :  :  .866,025+  \  a; 

a;  =  DX  .866,025. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  of  the  pro-* 
Cess  should  have  been  purely  mental,  but  When  it  is  added 
that  the  above  pupil  is  none  other  than  T.  H.  Safford,  Jr., 
surprise  will  give  place  to  admiration  of  his  wonderful  pow-» 
ers,  which  at  present  appear  to  be  developing  in  other  di- 
rections as  well  as  in  that  of  the  mathematics. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  4,  1847.  E.  B.  W. 

Answer  to  the  Mathematical  Question  in  the  March  Number.  — 
Mr.  Editor  :  —  Having  a  little  leisure  a  few  evenings  since,  I  turned  to 
the  "  mathematical  question"  in  jour  last  number,  and,  as  the  result,  I 
send  you  the  following  solution  : 

From  the  bottom  of  the  upper  end  of  the  wall,  let  a  plane  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  upper  surface.  That  portion  of  the  wall  above  the  plane 
will  be  a  prism,  whose  solidity  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of 
one   of  its  bases    or  ends  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. 

84-1-4 
Hence  ~~J~  X  10x300=19200  ft.  for  the  solidity  of  the  prism. 

Again,  that  portion  of  the  wall  Tying  below  the  cutting  plane,  will  be 
a.  wedge,  whose  solidity  is  determined  by  the  following  rule  :  "Add  the 
length  of  the  edge  to  twice  the  length  of  the  base,  and  multiply  the  sum 
by  one  sixth  of  the  product  of  the  height  of  the  wedge  and  the  breadth 
of  the  base/'     Hence  we  get, 
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(2X8.8+15.6)  ^^°=33.2X500:=16600  ft.   solidity  of  the 

wedge.    Therefore  19200+16690=35800  for  the  solidity  of  the 

„  .     c  35800     ,       25  " 

wall  in  ft.,  or     -        =  132o— -  cubic  yards  as  required. 

/it  4>  i 

New  Bedford,  March  27,  1847.  S.  C. 

We  now  give  the  answer  of  Joseph  Blood  to  his  question  in  the  March 
number.  We  wished  to  have  an  answer  from  some  oiher  one  first.  It 
Will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  small  difference  between  the  answer  of 
J.  B.  and  W.  H.  Hobbey.  The  former  making  1377  cubic  yards  and  a 
fraction,  the  latter  1325  and  a  fraction.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  S.  C. 
of  New  Bedford  harmonizes  with  Mr.  Hobbey  (we  wish  S.  C.  and  all 
others  who  write  would  give  their  whole  names,  even  though  they  should 
not  be  published). 

As  it  is  inconvenient  for  printers  generally  to  set  the  characters  or 
signs  of  an  operation,  we  wish  correspondents  to  make  them  as  few 
and  simple  as  possible  We  have  for  sometime  had  a  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion from  young  Safford,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  char- 
acters to  set  up.  We  now  publish  it,  and  we  assure  him  and  his 
worthy  Instructer  that  this  has  been  the  only  reason  that  the  solution 
has  not  appeared  earlier  in  the  Journal.  We  hope  to  be  favored  with 
answers  to  other  questions  from  the  same  source,  and,  when  the  type  to 
set  them  up  can  be  had,  they  shall  appear. — Ed. 

SOLUTION    OF    THE    ARITHMETICAL    QUESTION    IN    THE    MARCH    NUMBER    OF 

THE    EDUCATOR. 

I  reduce  the  whole  wall  to  the  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid 
by  finding  the  area  of  each  end,  and  extracting  the  square 
root  of  these  areas,  thus  : 

4+8,  8=12,  8-i-2=6,  4  and  6,  4X10=64  ft.  =  area  of  the 
smaller  end,  and  -^64=8  ft.  root. 

4+15,  6=19,  6-^-2=9,8  and  9,  8X20=196  ft.  =  area  of 
the  large  end,  and  ^/196=14  ft.  root. 

Therefore  the  wall  is  equal  to  a  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid 
300  ft.  high,  and  whose  diameters  are  8  and  14  ft. 

To  find  the  contents,  multiply  the  two  diameters  together;  to 
that  product  add  one  third  of  the  square  of  the  difference,  and 
call  this  the  mean  area,  and  multiply  this  mean  area  by  the 
length, — thus : 

14X8=112  14—8^6 

add  one  third  of  sq.  of  dif.  12  6 

mean  area  =  124  3)36 

30°  12 

37200   and    37200-^27= 1377?i 

cubic  yards. 
Townsend,  Jan.  11,  1847.  Joseph  Blood. 
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Note.— Mr.  "Win,  H.  Hobbey,"  in  the  April  number  of  the  Practical 
Educator,  give9  "  1325,925925  solid  yards"  as  the  contents  of  this  wall. 
This  quantity  is  about  24  yards  smaller  than  the  result  that  we  should  ob- 
tain by  taking  the  height  and  width  at  the  centre  between  the  two  ends, 
and  calling  this  the  mean  size  of  the  wall.  How  he  could  come  at  such  a 
result  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  truth  is,  this  wall  contains  more 
than  a  wall  of  the  same  length  which  is,-  from  end  to  end,  of  the  same  size 
that  this  is  at  the  centre  between  the  ends,  for  the  same  reasons  that  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  contains  more  than  a  body  of  the  same  length 
which  is,  from  end  to  end,  of  the  same  size  that  the  frustum  is  half  way 
between  the  ends. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  above  solution  gives  a.  perfect  result,  (1377 
21-27ths  cubic  yards),  and  that  this  process  will,  in  all  like  cases,  give  a 
perfect  result,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute  error  that  will  frequently 
occur  on  the  extraction  of  a  surd  root;  and  that  this  admits  of  a  demonstra-* 
tion. 

If  Mr.  "Hobbey"  had  understood,  a  little  better,  the  true  principles  of 
mensuration,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  measuring  the  length  of 
this  wall  "at  the  bottom  along  the  inclined  plane  instead  of  inahorU 
zojital  direction.  j.  b. 

Answer  to  the  Arithmetical  Question  in  the  April  Number.  —  A 
couple  of  u  keen  thinking  daughters  of  Euclid,"  in  the  Lowell  High 
School,  through  me,  inform  Mr.  Hobbey  that  the  distance  from  the  gunner's 
eve  of  the  vertex  of  his  triangle,  is  90,015431 — yards,  of  the  left  hand  angle 
S(),0173592-|- yards,  and  of  the  right   hand  angle  60,G2314369-|- yards. 

J    S.  R. 
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We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs 
Bates  &  Jordan  ;  or  rather,  we  would  direct  them  to  the  splendid  store 
and  more  splendid  stock  of  these  gentlemen.  They  have  been  long 
known  to  the  community  ^  separately,  one  in  Court,  the  other  in  Milk 
street.  Their  interests  are  now  united,  and  their  stock  is  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  want  of  fancy  goods,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  other  articles  named  in  their  advertisement  in  another  place. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  commenced 
by  the  philanthropy  of  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Lawrence  of  this  city,  is  meeting  with 
good  success,  and  that  his  commendable  efforts  to  benefit  the  indigent 
and  the  sick  are  duly  appreciated.  It  is  an  enterprise  of  vast  moment 
in  a  city  like  Boston,  and  will  be  instrumental  of  conferring  benefits  upon 
many  who  could  not  have  suitable  care  and  medical  attendance  at  home. 

We  can  recommend  our  readers  to  go  to  no  better  place  to  purchase 
Bathing  Apparatus,  (and  that  of  all  kinds,)  and  other  articles  of  conven- 
ience both  for  the  sick  and  the  well,  than  Bates  and  Badger's,  opposite 
the  Tremont  House.     See  their  advertisement. 

The  Drs.  Stearns,  Dentists,  whose  card  may  be  seen  among  our  ad- 
vertisements, have  recently  shown  us  some  very  beautiful  work.  Good 
Dentists  ought  to  be  patronised.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health,  edited  by  IV.  M.  Cor- 
nell, m.d  assisted  by  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, is  published  monthly  at  No.  12  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  at  $1  a 
year. 

Terms  of  Advertising. — One  page,  $5.00  ;  one  column,  or  half  a  page, 
$3.50,  each  insertion.  For  a  smaller  space,  in  the  same  proportion.  Bus- 
iness Cards,  $4  a  year,  or  $1  a  quarter.  Advertisements  of  School  and 
Medical  books,  and  private  Seminaries  or  Academies,  inserted  at  the 
same  rate. 
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MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    SCHOOL   ROOM, 

A  hectare  by  Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Springfield,  delivered  at  the  Annval 
Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Worcester, 
November  25th,  1846. 

The  School  is  a  miniature  community  —  a  section  of  so- 
ciety. It  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  body 
politic,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  it  are  the  magistrates,  of- 
ficers of  government  —  mechanics  —  agriculturists  —  the 
men  and  women  of  whatever  grade  and  employment,  of  the 
next  generation.  There,  in  embryo,  is  every  passion  and 
feeling  incident  to  human  nature.  There,  already  appear 
those  incipient  habits,  which,  if  left  to  their  own  downward 
tendency,  will  sooner  or  later  degrade  the  man  into  the  brute 
or  fiend. 
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Like  the  invisible  electric  fluid  which  pervades  all  mate- 
rial objects,  beneath,  around  and  above  us,  when  left  to  its 
own  eccentric  and  devious  course,  deals  destruction  to  the 
works  of  man  and  death  to  himself — -but  under  the  control 
of  omnipotent  mind,  becomes  a  submissive  messenger  swifter 
than  thought,  subserving  his  wants  —  so  the  invisible  spirit 
that  dwells  within  that  little  community,  is  endued  with  a 
power  for  evil  or  for  good,  which  finite  mind  can  never  com- 
prehend. 

Into  whose  hands  shall  be  committed  interests  of  so  vast 
a  magnitude  ?  How  can  those  who  are  to  guide  that  subtle 
agency  learn  their  duty,  so  as  to  discharge  it  with  all  due 
fidelity  to  God  and  man  ?  May  we  not  fondly  hope  that 
this  association,  whose  career  has  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced, may  be  greatly  instrumental  in  raising  up  a  gene- 
ration of  laborers,  who  shall  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  devoted 
to  their  profession  ?  And  while  great  men  in  high  places, 
and  a  crowd  of  little  men  in  their  train,  are  heralding  the 
virtues  of  explosive  cotton,  may  it  ever  be  the  object  of  our 
highest  ambition,  to  discover  the  great  secret  for  producing 
expansive  minds  ! 

A  thorough  and  successful  Teacher,  will  exhibit  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  two  prominent  qualifications. 

1st.   Skill  to  impart  instruction. 

2nd.  Ability  to  govern. 

On  these  will  depend,  almost  entirely,  his  influence  and 
usefulness.  And  however  much  he  may  excel  in  the  one, 
he  cannot  on  that  account  afford  to  be  deficient  in  the  other. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  department  of  teaching,  he  may  impart 
such  a  degree  of  interest  to  the  subject,  or  he  may  present 
it  in  so  attractive  a  manner,  as  to  absorb  all  the  attention  of 
his  pupils,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  forego  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  any  apparent  controlling  power  ;  —  but  this  is  only 
one  of  those  desirable  modes  of  so  combining  the  elements 
of  authority  with  the  process  of  instruction,  that  only  one. 
and  that  in  its  most  agreeable  attire,  shall  seem  to  the  pupil 
to  exist.     ' 

Important  as  the  former  must  ever  be  admitted  to  be,  the 
latter  must  nevertheless  take  precedence  in  practice,  if 
not  in  actual  merit.  Allow  me  therefore  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  observations  on  the  particular  application  of 
certain  principles  of  School-Government,  before  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  modes  of  administration. 

That  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  is  a  sufficient  reason 
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why  it  should  exist  on  earth,  especially  to  those  who  desire 
any  resemblance  ;  and  if  anywhere  on  earth,  it  evidently 
should  be  found  where  the  human  mind  is  undergoing  that 
purifying,  renovating  process,  which  shall  prepare  it  for  a 
holier  influence,  and  fit  it  for  its  high  destiny.  But  the 
common  and  almost  only  reason  usually  assigned,  why  order 
should  be  maintained  in  the  school  room  is,  that  those  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  study  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  school,  may  do  so  without  interruption  or  con- 
fusion. 

This  certainly  is  one  very  satisfactory  reason  in  its  favor, 
and  would  come  near  being  conclusive,  if  two  things  were 
true  ;  (viz.)  If  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Text-Books 
were  the  only  ones  to  be  learned  or  taught  ;  and  secondly, 
if  pupils  were  mere  machines,  which  could  be  set  in  motion 
and  stopped,  at  the  will  of  the  master,  as  the  engineer  man- 
ages the  locomotive.  But  if  we  rest  satisfied  with  such  rea- 
soning, we  fail  to  discover  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which 
a  well  digested  system  of  Government,  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, is  designed  to  impart. 

The  ignorance  of  the  child  is  not  limited  to  the  subjects 
comprehended  in  his  Text-Books ;  nor  is  the  teacher  to  be 
confined  to  them  in  his  instructions.  He  is  as  ignorant  of 
propriety  in  action,  of  the  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  may  act,  as  he  is  of  the  relation  of  numbers  in  arithmetic, 
or  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  geography.  The  passions 
and  feelings  of  the  child  are  usually  stronger,  and  for  want 
of  reason  and  judgment,  more  uncontrollable,  in  proportion, 
than  in  adult  age.  If  suffered  to  "grow  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  his  strength,"  it  is  obvious  that  any 
amount  of  knowledge  he  might  acquire,  would  not  render 
him  a  safe  —  a  trust-worthy  man.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  like  making  an  intelligent  robber  a  sentinel  over 
your  treasures,  or  giving  a  mad-man  charge  of  a  magazine 
of  gunpowder. 

When,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  child  ever  be  instructed 
so  advantageously,  with  respect  to  human  actions  and  his 
duties  to  his  fellows,  as  when  a  moral  principle  is  brought  to 
bear  on  him,  in  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in  its  present 
application  ? 

Among  the  ancient  Persians,  parents  sent  their  children- 
to  school  to  learn  justice,  and  we  are  informed  that  their 
teachers  made  it  a  prominent  object,  in  settling  the  dissen- 
sions which  occurred  among  the  boys,  to  accomplish  it  in 
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such  a  way,  that  the  principle  of  right  and  wrong  should  be 
made  as  clear  as  possible  to  their  comprehension,  and  so 
t  impressed  on  their  minds  as  to  influence  them  in  all  their 
future  conduct.  And  it  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  whether  much  more  time  rightly  employed  by 
us  in  a  similar  manner,  would  not  prove  as  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  society  here,  as  among  the  heathen  Persians.  — 
No  teacher  who  is  known  to  connive  at  injustice  can  stand 
for  a  moment  before  the  public  sentiment  of  his  school  — 
much  less  of  society  at  large.  Now  let  him  direct  that  sen- 
timent, so  as  to  act  on  any  violator  of  justice,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  whether  among  boys  in  the  little  school  circle, 
or  among  men,  and  he  will  perform  a  service  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  human  race. 

A  majority  of  the  pupils  in  every  school,  need  to  have  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  the  great  importance  of  scrutinizing 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated  —  of  appreciating 
the  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be  derived  from 
cultivating  honesty  of  purpose  in  all  their  plans.  They 
should  know  that  confidence  between  man  and  man,  is  the 
«*nly  permanent  foundation  on  which  prosperity  in  business 
can  rest  —  the  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  those  en- 
joyments arising  from  the  social  relations  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  school-room, 
some  of  the  happiest  opportunities  might  be  found,  to  im- 
press this  principle  on  the  young  mind  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  Yet  it  is  an  idea  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
teachers  respecting  school  government,  that  nothing  but 
overt  acts  —  direct,  palpable  violations  of  order,  should  re- 
ceive special  attention.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  master 
of  the  school  in  many  instances,  after  a  general  declaration 
of  what  must  and  what  must  not  be  done,  acts  the  part  of  ex- 
ecutioner merely — inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on 
the  transgressor,  as  soon  as  he  is  detected,  with  scarcely 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  motive  or  the  cause  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  the  crime  — and  he  leaves  him,  without  revealing 
to  the  pupil  the  folly  of  his  act,  or  imparting  a  salutary  hint 
which  would  prevent  a  similar  occurrence. 

The  only  palliation  for  a  practice  like  this,  which  a  teach- 
er can  pretend  to  offer  is,  that  he  is  employed  to  teach 
science  ;  and  if  much  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  explaining 
and  enforcing  principles  of  action,  instead  of  right  practice, 
he  must  fail  of  answering  the  expectation  of  his  employers. 
True,  but  is  he  answerable  for  the  mistaken  opinion  of  his 
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employers  ?  If  he  is  placed  over  the  school,  because  he  is 
deemed  a  competent  person  for  the  office,  why  should  he 
not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  understanding  of  the  matter  ?  If  the 
members  of  a  school  need  instruction  more  in  those  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  their  conduct  among  their  as- 
sociates, both  in  boyhood  and  manhood,  then  should  the 
teacher's  services  be  thus  employed,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  acquisition  of  science. 

It  would  seem  that  a  moment's  reflection  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  settle  this  question.  What  may  we  expect  on  the 
score  of  fidelity,  either  now  or  hereafter,  from  the  boy  who 
acts  on  the  principle  to  which  we  have  alluded  ?  If  he  is 
not  detected  in  doing  wrong,  he  may  do  with  impunity  what- 
soever seems  desirable  to  him.  The  intention,  the  apparent 
inclination  to  transgress,  he  knows  will  not  be  rebuked,  and 
even  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  there  was  no  actual  transgression,  will  pass  without 
punishment.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the 
practice  of  whispering  is  strictly  prohibited.  A  pupil  places 
himself  in  a  position  to  violate  this  regulation,  but  at  the  in- 
stant he  has  well  filled  his  lungs  with  air,  inclined  his  body 
to  a  convenient  position,  and  placed  his  lips  in  a  proper 
form  for  accomplishing  his  purpose,  the  eye  of  the  master 
rests  upon  him  and  he  is  called  to  an  account.  But  he  has 
not  committed  the  act,  and  of  course  is  released.  What 
now  will  be  the  effect  on  his  mind  to  influence  his  future 
conduct?  If  there  is  another  more  effectual  method  of 
creating  that  most  detestable  of  all  services,  eye-service,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  it  is.  How  much  better  to 
excite  the  love  of  well  doing,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do 
right,  and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the  demands  of  an  en- 
ightened  conscience. 

Such  a  mode  of  procedure  too  much  resembles  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Spartans.  Among  them  it  was  esteemed 
a  praise-worthy  act  in  the  boy  who  could  commit  a  theft 
without  detection  ;  and  the  lad  who  denied  that  he  had 
stolen  the  fox,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  gnawing  into 
his  vitals  under  his  cloak,  was  deemed  a  hero  and  a  martyr 
to  virtuous  principle.  Why  should  we  be  so  prone  to  copy 
the  errors  of  the  heathen  Spartans  and  reject  the  more  ra- 
tional principles  of  the  heathen  Persians  ? 

Another  legitimate  fruit  of  the  skilful  administration  of 
school  government,  will  be   the  establishment  in  the  mind 
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of  the  pupil,  of  that  important  principle  of  action,  self-denial. 
Impulsiveness  —  a  propensity  to  gratify  the  present  desires 
of  the  heart  without  regard  to  future  consequences,  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  mind. 
The  indulgence  of  this  passion  is  the  main-spring  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  infractions  of  school  regulations.  Thus, 
a  pupil  whose  mind  has  been  excited  by  interesting  sports 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  expects  to  enjoy  with- 
out the  school  room  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  liberation  arrives, 
can  hardly  prevent  his  thoughts  respecting  them,  from  being 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  or  easily  refrain  from  communicating 
to  his  neighbor,  even  in  the  hours  of  study,  something  of 
the  object  of  so  much  interest  to  him.  Whether  it  be  a 
clandestine  gratification  of  appetite  ;  the  employment  of  a 
mechanical  genius  with  the  pen-knife,  pencil,  or  other  in- 
strument ;  or  the  indulgence  of  a  purely  mischievous  dispo- 
sition, in  the  perpetration  of  little  tricks  when  the  mind 
should  be  actively  employed  in  study,  they  all  tend  to  defeat, 
not  only  the  special  object  for  which  he  attends  the  school, 
but  also  to  retard  others  who  are  less  under  the  control  of 
such  influence ;  and  in  short,  when  such  practices  become 
general,  as  they  inevitably  will  under  a  lax  discipline,  the 
mental  discipline  will  cease,  the  influence  and  moral  power 
of  the  teacher  are  neutralized,  and  the  whole  object  of  the 
school  is  entirely  subverted. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  needs  more  the  skill  and  vigilant 
attention  of  the  teacher,  whose  object  is  to  impart  thorough 
mental  discipline  and  self  control,  than  these  impulses,  these 
springs  of  action,  in  the  young  mind.  How  can  he  promote 
unity  of  thought  —  patient,  energetic,  long-continued  mental 
application  to  a  given  subject,  if  the  pupil  may  fill  his  mind, 
and  surround  himself  with  more  attractive  objects  ?  What- 
ever is  admissible  into  the  school-room,  of  an  amusing,  or 
entertaining  character,  must  be  unconditionally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teacher. 

But  in  the  management  of  this  important  principle,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  brief  period  of  the  child's  school-days, 
for  reasons  why  it  should  be  rigidly  observed.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,"  not  only  is  his 
own  personal  welfare  at  stake,  but  the  future  interests  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  as  much  as  those  of  that  smaller  community, 
the  school,  in  the  earlier  influences  of  its  operation. 

In  yonder  village  are  two  citizens  whose  mental  and  phy- 
sical endowments  in  early  life  were  apparently  equal  ;  their 
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advantages  for  improvement  in  youth  were  alike  ;  and  at  the 
outset,  no  common  observer  could  have  foretold  which  would 
be  the  more  shrewd  manager  of  his  affairs,  the  wealthier,  or 
more  respected  citizen,  or  the  individual  on  whom  fortune 
would  be  likely  to  confer  the  greatest  good.  But  go  into 
the  workshop  of  the  one,  whose  hammer  may  be  heard 
"  from  early  dawn  till  dewy  eve,"  on  whose  door  may  be 
read  in  attractive  capitals  the  motto,  "  No  place  for  loun- 
gers," or  on  the  walls  within,  "  Business  before  pleasure," 
"  No  time  for  long  stories,"  and  a  secret  of  his  success  is 
divulged.  He  early  acquired  the  power  of  self-control,  of 
self-denial,  of  steady  undiverted  attention  to  whatever  ob- 
ject, duty  and  his  interests  required.  And  need  we  ask  why 
poverty  stares  the  other  and  his  family  in  the  face  at  home  ; 
why  he  complains  that  people  will  not  trust  his  word  in 
business  transactions  ;  why  his  business  diminishes  and  yields- 
him  so  little  profit ;  why  he  is  not  respected  as  much  as 
others;  and  finally,  why  he  begins  to  manifest  an  envious 
disposition  towards  his  more  prosperous  neighbour,  and  mo- 
roseness  and  ill  temper  towards  all  around  him  ? 

A  single  glance  at  the  habits  of  the  latter  individual  from 
his  youth  upward  to  the  present  hour,  will  reveal  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  Is  there  not  a  perfect  consistency  between  the 
character  of  the  school-boy,  who,  with  pockets  filled  with 
nuts  and  fruit,  stealthily  leaves  his  school  duties  to  indulge 
his  appetite,  and  the  man  who  leaves  pressing  business  at  a 
stand  in  his  shop,  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grocery,  in  idle  talk  at  the  end  of  a  cigar,  or  over 
a  glass  of  intoxicating  drink  ? 

Is  there  not  an  analogy  between  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  reckless  pupil,  who  spends  his  time  to  the  neglect 
of  his  lessons  in  mischievous  tricks,  in  communicating  by 
the  sly  whisper,  the  written  communication,  or  even  the  sig- 
nificant language  of  the  fingers,  or  the  expressive  look  of  the 
countenance,  in  concocting  schemes  of  amusement  against 
the"  moment  of  release  from  present  confinement,  and  the 
man;  or  rather,  is  it  not  the  principle  of  the  boy  carried  out 
into  the  practice  of  the  man,  who  may  be  seen  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  in  public  places,  telling  and  seeking  the  last  news, 
discussing  the  particulars  of  the  last  horse-race  —  a  willing 
witness,  or  participator  in  the  mob-spirit  and  lynching  ope- 
ration ? 

These  thoughts  have  been  thus  expanded,  that  we  may 
the    more  clearly    determine    the    true  character  and    re- 
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al  importance  of  those  principles,  respecting  which  it 
will  be  our  next  inquiry  to  learn  how  they  may  be  most 
easily  and  efficiently  carried  into  practice.  Many  others 
might  be  offered,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  leading  idea  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  impressed  on  every  mind,  is, 
that  in  a  wise  and  skilfully  administered  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  much  instruction  can  be  imparted  which  shall  be 
practically  useful  to  the  pupil  and  the  world,  in  after  life, 
as  from  the  branches  of  study  which  are  usually  deemed  the 
legitimate  objects  of  a  teachers  attention. 

If  there  is  any  pertinency  in  the  reply  of  the  wise  old 
Greek,  who  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  it  most  impor- 
tant for  boys  to  learn,  answered,  "  that  which  they  will 
need  to  use  most  when  they  become  men,"  then  is  our  ar- 
gument strengthened  by  his  testimony. 

A  French  infidel  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that  if  he  could 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  a  child,  during  the  first  five 
years  of  its  life,  he  could  teach  it  to  violate  every  law  of 
God  and  man  without  compunction  ever  after.  Who  shall 
draw  the  contrast  between  that  man's  labors  and  those  of 
another,  who  as  firmly  establishes  virtuous  principles  ?  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  child  to  grow  up  with  a  perfectly  devel- 
oped and  well-balanced  character,  without  much  instruction 
relative  to  that  self-control  and  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  propriety  of  action,  which 
is  demanded  in  all  his  intercourse  with  cultivated  society. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  direct  benefits  the  school 
will  experience,  if  this  department  of  instruction  is  conducted 
wisely  with  reference  to  the  future.  Indeed,  present  effect 
in  the  school  may  be  taken  as  no  uncertain  indication  of 
the  future. 

It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  to  the  young 
and  conscientious  teacher,  about  to  assume  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  office,  "  How  shall  I  conduct  my  school  ?". 

He  who  undertakes  to  transform  the  crude  material  of 
wood  or  metal,  into  an  article  valuable  for  its  utility,  or 
beauty,  or  both  combined,  may  address  himself  to  his  task 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  wholly  unknown  to  the  artist, 
who  undertakes  to  mould  the  invisible,  indestructible  spirit 
of  man.  A  mistake  in  the  one,  may  mar,  or  even  destroy 
the  material  without  irreparable  injury ;  but  in  the  other,  an 
impression  is   made,  which,  like  the   slight  inscription  of  a 
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name,  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  young  and  thrifty  tree,  is 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  must 
remain  as  permanent  as  the  undying  spirit  itself. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  which  the  individual  must  set- 
tle, who  proposes  to  engage  in  this  business  is,  "Have  I  the 
qualifications,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  the  vo- 
cation demands?" 

Let  him  who  comes  into  this  work  with  overweening 
confidence  of  himself,  heed  the  monitions  of  the  poet:  — 

"  Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalmed ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents,  how  to  shift  his  sails  ; 
What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  and  what  in  fair  weathers  ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and*how  to  stop  them  ; 
What  strands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her  ; 
The  forces  and  the  natures  of  all  winds, 
Gusts,  storms,  and  tempests.     When  her  keel  ploughs  hell 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage  her 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot.''1 

A  feeble  physician  may  safely  and  often  advantageously 
prescribe  for  his  patient  suffering  under  disease ;  but  no  in- 
dividual of  immoral  principle,  is  competent  to  prescribe  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  another  ;  nor  can  a  feeble  intel- 
lect greatly  benefit  another  equal  or  superior  to  itself. 

Taking  it  for  granted  however  that  this  matter  has  been 
duly  weighed  and  settled  ;  that  the  individual  is  not  only 
prepared  to  disclose  the  treasures  of  human  knowledge,  but 
is  able  to  discover  and  control  the  springs  of  human  action  ; 
that  he  can  read  human  nature  in  all  her  Protean  forms  and 
changes  ;  we  will  proceed  to  notice  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
"modus  operandi,"  or  practical  application  of  principles, 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  school-room. 

The  first  day,  the  first  moment  even,  on  which  a  teacher 
enters  the  school,  as  a  new  field  of  labour,  is  fraught  with 
untold  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  not  unfrequently  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  teacher.  Probably  at  no  time 
during  his  whole  connexion  with  the  school,  will  every  word 
he  utters,  be  received  with  so  close  attention,  and  every 
movement  on  his  part,  be  so  closely  scrutinized,  as  on  this 
which  invests  a  new  supervisor  with  authority  over  the  pu- 
pils, from  whom  new  measures  are  expected.  And  here 
must  occur  the  first  conquest  on  his  part,  or  the  first  conces- 
sion. It  is  said  that,  "  a  thing  well  begun  is  half  done," 
and  it  is  pre-eminently  true  in  this  case  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
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questionable  whether  the  teacher  will  ever  do  half  he  ought7 
if  he  makes  a  bad  beginning  here. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  teacher,  as  he  enters  his  school  and 
takes  his  station  at  his  desk  must  be,  perfect  self-possession , 
based  on  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  qualifications,  and  a 
determination  to  discharge  his  duty  in  all  faithfulness.  It  is 
a  "  sine  qua  non"  for  the  time  being,  a  concentration  of  all 
other  excellencies  and  qualifications.  From  this,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  manner  of  address,  his  pupils  will  read  the 
first  chapter  of  school  duties,  under  the  new  dynasty,  before 
the  teacher  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  his  congratu- 
lations on  meeting  them.  As  he  deliberately  takes  his  seat, 
and  casts  his  eyes  over  the  company  before  him,  as  if  to 
read  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  every  one,  the  brief  si- 
lence of  a  few  minutes  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
his  future  action.  All  this  can  and  should  be  done  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  easy  manners,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
kind  familiarity.  At  this  beginning,  at  the  very  outset,  gain 
the  attention  of  every  one,  procure  perfect  silence,  and  with 
the  least  apparent  effort  possible.  Set  down  the  success  of 
your  first  half  hour,  as  your  first  victory,  and  be  exceedingly 
cautious  that  you  lose  not  an  inch  of  ground  afterward. 

The  idea  entertained  bv  some  teachers,  that  it  is  best  to 
let  scholars  have  their  own  way,  the  first  day  or  two,  that 
the  teacher  may  learn  their  dispositions  and  propensities,  is 
a  most  erroneous  and  fatal  one  to  all  future  success.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  such  delay  will  invariably  be  construed 
into  weakness  and  inefficiency  ;  moreover,  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  create  order  out  of  confusion,  than  to  pre- 
serve it  before  disorder  commences.  The  pupils  will  dis- 
cover more  of  the  master's  weaknesses  in  the  time,  than  he 
can  of  their  mischievous  disposition  ;  and  thus  they  gain  the 
advantage  by  the  delay,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  what, 
perhaps,  they  would  never  have  conceived  of  doing  under 
different  circumstances.  Every  teacher  of  experience 
knows,  that  evil  dispositions  and  actions  will  develop 
themselves  quite  fast  enough  to  suit  his  convenience,  under 
the  best  regulations. 

The  next  trait  in  the  teacher's  character  which  it  is  high- 
ly important  that  the  pupils  should  readily  perceive,  is,  that 
he  has  their  improvement,  —  their  present  happiness  and  fu- 
ture welfare,  at  heart.  While  decision,  promptness,  and 
energy  are  apparent  in  all  he  does,  they  must  all  be  softened 
by  that  "  suaviter  in  modo."  —  that   apparent  kindness  and 
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gentleness  of  manner,  which  shall  give  assurance,  not  only 
that  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  to  be  a  profitable 
one  to  the  latter,  but  also  a  pleasant  one.  Let  this  be 
done,  and  the  pupil  will  both  appreciate  any  pleasing  duty 
that  may  be  assigned  him,  with  more  grateful  feeling,  and 
undertake  difficult  ones  with  greater  cheerfulness  and 
energy. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  school  duties,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  be  particular  with  respect  to  your  own  manner  of  ac- 
tion, but  likewise  of  the  language  you  use  and  the  senti- 
ments you  express.  Let  the  object  for  which  the  school  is 
established,  and  theirs  in  coming  to  it,  and  the  expectations 
of  their  friends  of  the  result  of  their  present  undertaking, 
be  clearly  stated.  As  you  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parents, 
for  the  time,  it  is  important  to  address  them  with  all  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  parents,  as  well  as  with  their  au- 
thority. 

If  the  opening  of  a  rail-road,  or  the  introduction  of  fresh 
water  from  a  pond  into  a  city,  is  worthy  of  a  little  ceremo- 
ny, congratulations,  and  sententious  speeches,  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  object,  and  express  an  interest  in  it, 
the  occasion  of  opening  anew  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
to  the  rising  generation,  can  certainly  be  a  matter  of  no  less 
consequence  ;  and  well  would  it  be,  if  committees  and  pa- 
rents would  unite  with  their  teacher  and  children,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  impart  an  impulse  to  the  enterprise,  which 
should  render  failure  next  to  impossible.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  auxiliaries,  let  the  teacher  "  define  his 
own  position," — lay  out  the  work  to  be  done  —  assign 
each  his  duty  —  make  the  obligations  of  all  clear  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  one,  — and  he  may  then  go  cheer- 
fully and  hopefully  to  his  labor. 

The  introduction  over  —  all  preliminaries  being  rightly 
adjusted  —  the  business  habits  and  tact  of  the  teacher  will 
next  be  tested.  And  here  is  an  element  of  no  trifling 
value.  No  other  vocation  in  the  world  can  dispense  with 
these,  and  be  eminently  successful  ;  it  is  of  superlative  im- 
portance to  the  teacher.  He  who  can  devote  his  attention 
to  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  whose  faculties  are  taxed  to 
do  that,  will  soon  find,  that  while  he  is  abstractedly  engaged 
at  one  point,  the  satellites  of  his  little  school  system  will  be 
revolving  in  epicycles  around  him,  or  wandering  into  illim- 
itable space,  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  his  gravi- 
tation. 
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In  most  systems  of  intricate  mechanical  combination,  it 
it  is  usually  the  sole  business  of  the  superintendent,  under 
whose  charge  they  are  placed,  to  direct  the  motive-power, 
and  see  that  every  pinion,  wheel  and  band  performs  its  ap- 
propriate office.  Here  his  duty  ends.  But  the  superinten- 
dent of  school-room  machinery,  is  not  only  straitened  for 
want  of  the  desirable  quantity  and  quality  of  motive  and 
controlling  power,  and  by  imperfect  machinery,  but  he  has 
superadded  to  that,  an  entirely  distinct  profession  ;  viz.  that 
of  Factor.  Not  only  must  he  guide  his  machinery,  but  he 
must  run  after  the  market  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  the 
same  time. 

Those  who  understand  the  ardent,  excitable  temperament 
of  children,  and  their  impatience  of  delay,  will  readily  per- 
ceive that,  for  these  reasons,  previous  arrangement  and  per- 
fection of  the  plan  of  school  operations  should  be  effected, 
that  there  may  be  as  little  hesitation  and  delay  as  possible, 
when  the  hour  arrives  for  its  use.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
immediate  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it,  is  another  quite 
as  momentous.  The  teacher  should  be  a  model  for  his  pu- 
pils in  every  thing  he  wishes  them  to  be.  Therefore,  if  he 
would  prepare  them  for  an  accurate,  systematic,  prompt, 
energetic,  and  successful  transaction  of  business,  in  what- 
ever pursuits  of  after-life  they  may  be  concerned,  he  should 
exhibit  all  these  qualities  before  them  in  the  daily  business 
of  the  school.  But  never  is  it  more  important  than  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration,  when  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil is  comparatively  free  to  observe  every  movement,  and 
alive  with  interest  to  know  what  the  new  teacher  is  about 
to  do,  and  to  learn  his  manner  of  performing  his  duties. 
At  such  a  time,  a  tardy  movement  or  hesitation  would  be 
looked  upon  as  indicative  of  ignorance  of  duty  ;  a  precipi- 
tate action,  involving  blunders,  or  the  practice  of  doing 
just  what  may  happen  at  the  time  to  fall  in  the  way,  with- 
out premeditation  or  system,  would  soon  create  confusion, 
amidst  which  no  teacher  could  long  sustain  himself. 

And  this  suggests  the  next  indispensable  element  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  viz.  A  systematic  arrangement  of 
all  the  duties  to  be  performed.  This  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  having  a  definite  time  for  the  performance  of 
every  duty  —  a  proper  place  for  every  thing  —  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  a  specified  manner  of  doing  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  school-room. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  the 
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world  has  ever  produced,  that  one  prominent  secret  of  their 
success,  is  attributable  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
they  attended  to  the  business  of  their  professions.  If  this 
practice  is  advantageous  to  great  men  individually,  it  must 
be  equally  so,  at  least,  to  men  of  lower  grade,  where  a 
greater  number  of  interests  are  involved,  in  an  association 
of  individuals. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  this  position  many  of  you  will 
recall  to  mind,  who  have  visited  that  celebrated  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  —  the  Armory,  in 
the  town  where  I  reside.  It  is  the  business  of  one  man  to 
cut  off  the  portion  of  iron  from  the  bar,  which  is  to  be 
wrought  into  proper  shape  to  form  a  part  of  the  gun-lock. 
A  second  workman  gives  it  the  rough  outlines  of  the  shape 
it  is  to  assume  when  completed.  The  rough  file  of  a  third 
carries  it  one  step  onward  toward  completion.  Other  nice 
processes  follow,  until  the  hand  of  the  polisher  gives  it  its 
"  finishing  touch."  The  Inspector,  after  scrutinizing  it  with 
a  practiced  eye  which  imperfections  cannot  escape,  signi- 
fies his  acceptance,  and  the  part  is  fitted  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  lock.  And,  such  is  the  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem in  this  establishment,  that,  among  hundreds  of  men 
employed,  and  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces 
which  come  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen  during  a  year, 
rarely  does  a  solitary  defective  piece  of  work  escape  detec- 
tion, and,  when  discovered,  is  at  once  returned  to  the  man 
to  whom  the  defect  belongs. 

If  skilful  workmanship,  and  the  great  amount  of  labor 
performed  there  in  a  given  time,  be  considered,  perhaps  the 
whole  range  of  mechanism  throughout  the  world  cannot 
furnish  another  example  to  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  im- 
portance of  systematic  action.  But  who  can  tell  why  it  is 
the  public  are  more  interested  in  employing  vigorously  this 
principle,  in  creating  instruments  of  death,  than  in  opening 
the  well-springs  of  life  to  the  immortal  mind  ? 

In  many  of  our  large  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  our  Commonwealth,  system  is  observed  with  some  con- 
siderable degree  of  precision ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  schools  it  is  believed  that  the  principle  is  neither  appre- 
ciated nor  practiced  to  any  very  valuable  purpose.  It  is 
not  overlooked,  however,  in  that  great  institution,  the  army, 
in  which  men  are  taught  expertness  in  killing  their  fellow 
beings.  There,  it  is  the  chief  agency  which  produces  the 
difference  between   "  regular,  disciplined  troops  "  and  the 
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"  raw  militia."  It  is  not  neglected  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tory, where  the  extent  of  the  dividends  on  the  capital  in- 
vested depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  saleable  fa- 
bric produced  from  the  raw  material  in  a  given  time.  And 
when  we  find  our  schools  under  a  regimen  approximating 
in  strictness  to  either  of  those  just  named,  we  shall  find  a 
power  and  efficiency  in  them,  or  rather  emanating  from 
them,  to  diffuse  itself  through  society,  which  will  work  more 
astonishing  results  than  have  yet  been  witnessed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

PRACTICAL  USES  OF  THE  MEMORIA  TECH- 

NICA. 

Having  presented  in  the  February  number  of  your  val- 
uable Journal  a  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Mnemonic  Art,  we  now  propose  to  give  a  concise  view  of 
its  practical  uses. 

In  making  letters  stand  for  figures,  as  there  are  many 
more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  upon  some  plan  of  classifying  these  letters.  In  doing 
this,  the  letters  known  as  vowels  and  the  aspirate  h,  are  set 
aside,  as  having  no  numerical  value.  The  consonants  only 
remain  then  to  be  classified.  These  are  reduced  to  just 
the  number  of  articulations  in  our  language.  They  are 
made  to  stand  thus, 

7  8    9     0 

hard  c,  k  and  q,     f     p     s  and  c  soft 
hard  g  v     b     z 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

IN 

M 

R 

L 

SH 

D 

ING 

ZH 
CH 

j  and  g  soft 

X  is  equal  to  two  articulations.  Wax  is  pronounced  as 
if  it  were,  wah  =  70. 

This  figure  alphabet  having  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  Gouraud's,  Feinaigle's,  Law's  and  several  others,  is,  in 
one  respect,  unlike  them  all.  It  follows  precisely  the  same 
classification  of  consonant  sounds,  as  that  on  which  pho- 
nography is   based.     Those  who  know  how   to  enunciate 
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the  pure  consonant  element,  without  any  aid  from  the  vowel, 
will  see  that,  with  the  three  exceptions  of  m,  r  and  I,  they 
stand  in  pairs,  the  first  being  a  whispered  articulation,  and 
the  second  vocttlized,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  exercising 
the  articulating  organs  upon  them.  The  analogies  by 
which  this  classification  of  consonant  sounds,  as  represent- 
ing the  digits,  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind,  are  pointed  out 
on  the  eighth  page  of  the  Memoria  Technica.  This  done, 
the  pupil  has  the  consonant  sound  in  every  word  he  speaks, 
representing  some  figure.  Hence,  he  sees  in  the  word 
depend  the  consonants  which  represent  the  date  of  the 
Call  of  Abraham,  1921.  In  the  word  Roses,  he  sees 
the  consonants  which  represent  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  400. 

The  next  step  is  to  throw  these  figure-words  into  a  con- 
nection, or  a  kind  of  relation,  to  the  event;  so  that  when 
the  event  is  mentioned  the  date-word  will  come  to  the  mind, 
as  the  succeeding  notes  of  a  tune  will  come  after  the  first 
one  falls  upon  the  ear. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  system  now,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  in  a  school-book  form,  as  an  aid  in  all  those  stud- 
ies where  the  answers  are  contained  in  figures.  It  is  offer- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  the  theory  of  unmeaning  figure  words, 
which  lies  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  pupils,  as  a  dead 
letter  —  found  in  the  last  part  of  Worcester's  History.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  difference,  between  that  sys- 
tem and  the  one  here  recommended,  is,  in  giving  figure 
words,  in  common  use,  which  address  the  understanding, 
and  thereby  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the  retentive 
faculties  than  those  which  contain  no  idea. 

In  establishing  this  relation  between  the  fact  and  the 
figure-word,  the  imagination  must  sometimes  be  brought 
into  requisition.  To  bring  to  mind  the  word  depend,  when 
the  event,  of  which  it  contains  the  date,  is  spoken,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  date-word  should  be  joined  to  the  event ; 
Thus,  for  example ;  On  the  Call  of  Abraham  very  much 
was  made  to  depend. 

Socrates  died  calmly,  as  on  a  bed  of  Roses. 

When  the  figure-word  can  be  made  suggestive  of  the 
event,  as  in  the  following,  which  gives  the  date  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  death,  and  her  age  at  her  death,  it  requires  very 
little  mental  effort  to  retain  it.  In  a  sentence  it  might  read, 
—  Mrs.  Hemans,  at  her  death,  was  laid  to  repose  by  the 
Side  of  the  family  urn,  1835 — 42. 
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Placing  the  sentence  in  couplets  will  serve  to  impress 
the  retentive  faculties.     Thus, 

Of  Pharoah's  host  it  may  be  said, 

They  slumbered  in  a  watery  bed,  1491. 

The  distance  of  time  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge, 
is  in  the  following : 

On  waters  tossed  without  an  edge, 

Noah  was  glad  to  touch  a  ledge — 1656. 

This  composition  exercise  of  sentence-making,  although 
attended  with  some  mental  labor,  is  worth  all  it  costs  as 
an  intellectual  exercise.  But  when  a  pupil  gets  fairly  into 
the  work,  it  is  not  unusual  to  fix  the  date  of  a  hundred 
events,  in  an  hour. 

In  the  Memoria  Technica,  more  than  four  thousand 
words  are  made  to  historical  events,  latitude  and  longitude 
of  places,  length  of  rivers,  height  of  mountains,  distances 
of  the  planets,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  who  have  studied  the  system.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  in  learning  this  theory  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pupil  should  acquire  a  ready  detection  of  consonant 
sounds,  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  the  proper 
use  of  those  organs  which  form  the  basis  of  exercises  in 
elocution.  In  the  application  of  it  to  history,  the  pupil 
acquires  a  familiarity  with  the  frame-work  or  prominent 
events,  by  fixing  the  date-words  into  the  same  sentence 
with  the  event ;  so  with  every  other  branch  of  study  to 
which  the  system  may  be  applied. 

After  some  experience  in  teaching  the  several  branches  of 
elementary  learning,  the  writer  is  unable  to  conceive  how  a 
pupil  can  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  that  is  required  to 
make  his  system  available  in  a  way  more  to  his  future  ad- 
vantage. While  the  ostensible  object  is  to  aid  the  memory 
in  isolated  facts  and  dates,  and  names,  the  pupil  must,  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  also  learn  other  things  which  are  impor- 
tant and  interesting  to  both  teachers  and  parents,  as  well 
as  pupils, — things  which  are  not  usually  learned,  so  thor- 
oughly at  least,  in  any  other  way. 

But  the  system  must  be  studied  in  order  to  be  appreciat- 
ed. While  the  teachers  are  generally  too  busy  with  their 
daily  duties  to  familiarize  the  rules,  so  as  to  make  them 
available,  the   author  of   this  book   has  been  permitted  to 
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instruct  specimen  classes  in  a  number  of  our  best  public 
and  private  schools,  who  have  volunteered  to  study  it  out 
of  school-hours, — that  teachers,  parents  and  school  com- 
mittees may  see  its  practical  uses.  Viewed,  then,  in  the 
light  of  facts  and  of  science,  school  committees,  teach- 
ers, parents  and  pupils  are  beginning  to  hold  the  Memoria 
Technica  in  the  same  relation  to  several  primary  studies, 
as  they  do  the  dictionary  to  the  definition  of  words;  also 
that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  themselves,  to  possess  the  time- 
saving  advantages  which  such  an  auxiliary  affords,  in  ac- 
quiring an  education. 


Easton,  Jlpril  7th,  1847. 

W.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir,  —  When,  a  year  or  two  since,  I  saw  it  an- 
nounced in  one  of  our  public  prints  that  a  call  had  gone 
forth  through  the  State  for  a  meeting  of  its  teachers,  with  a 
view  to  forming  themselves  into  an  Association  for  mutual 
improvement  and  the  elevation  of  their  profession,  I  hailed 
with  joy  the  evidence  it  afforded  me  that  the  teachers,  too, 
were  awaking  to  the  importance  of  combined  effort.  At  its 
first  announcement,  I  must  confess,  I  had  no  faith  in  its  per- 
petuity. It  will,  thought  I,  be  as  brief  in  its  duration  as 
have  been  the  various  County  and  other  sectional  Associa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  ;  but  when  I  read  the  account  of 
their  last  Annual  meeting  in  the  Practical  Educator  ;  when 
I  saw  the  names  of  many  talented  educators  inscribed  on 
their  rolls  ;  when  I  considered  the  ability,  zeal,  discretion 
and  good-feeling  manifested  in  their  doings ;  and,  lastly, 
when  I  found  that  they  had  determined  on  establishing  a 
Periodical,  as  an  Organ  of  intercommunication,  and  through 
which  they  might  arouse  the  public  to  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  course  of  education,  my  doubts 
and  fears  began  to  give  way  to  hope,  and  I  felt  it  to  be 
not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege  to  aid  the  glorious  objects  of 
the  Association  by  casting  my  mite  into  the  general  treasury. 
Permit  me  then,  my  dear  Sir.  to  request  you  to  examine 
the  enclosed  Article,  and  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of 
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notice,  I  leave  it  at  your  disposal ;  if  otherwise,  fear  not  to 
hurt  my  feelings  by  returning  it 

Respectfully, 

Isaac  Perkins. 

Our  Brother  P.  is  very  modest,  but  he  need  not  fear 
having  his  feelings  injured,  by  a  return  of  such  an  Article, 
on  the  important  subject  of  Language,  its  Grammar,  &c. 
We  hope  this  subject  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
teachers.  It  is  of  vast  importance.  The  article  to  which 
Mr.  P.  alludes  is  the  following  : 

STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 


BY   ISAAC    PERKINS,   A.    M. 


Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  my 
brother  teachers,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  jour- 
nal, on  the  subject  of  Grammar.  I  have,  for  many  years, 
been  engaged  in  attempting  to  guide  the  youthful  mind  in 
the  attainment  of  a  Classical  and  English  education,  and  in 
no  other  branch  have  I  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in 
my  endeavours  to  interest  my  charge,  as  in  grammar. 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  objects  of  your 
Journal,  one  of  the  most  important  is,  to  induce  teachers  to 
exchange  thoughts  on  the  great  subjects  of  their  vocation, 
that  all  may  be  benefited  by  the  experience  of  each.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

I  propose  then  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  difficulties 
above  alluded  to,  and  to  offer  such  poor  suggestions  as  have 
occurred  to  me  for  the  removal  of  them. 

The  first  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  teacher,  how- 
ever competent,  to  interest  pupils  in  the  study  of  grammar 
is,  that  many  of  its  definitions  are  inaccurate,  and  many 
words  of  our  language  are  by  it  assigned  to  wrong  classes. 
The  characteristics  of  a  good  definition  are,  that  it  exactly 
applies  to  the  thing  defined  and  to  nothing  else ;  or,  to  use 
President  Day's  Language,  "It  is  essential  to  a  complete  defi- 
nition, that  it  perfectly  distinguish  the  thing  defined  from 
every  thing  else."  Let  us  now  examine  Mr.  Murray's  de- 
finition of  the  article  :  "An  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  a 
substantive  to  point  it  out  and  show  how  far  its  signification 
extends."     Are  A  and  The  the  only  words  in  our  language 
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whose  office  it  is  to  point  out  substantives,  or  to  show  how 
far  their  signification  extends  ?  ()o  not  the  demonstrative 
and  other  Adjective  Pronouns  answer  as  completely  to  the 
above  definition  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  let  any  teacher  take 
a  class  of  ten  adult  pupils,  who  have  never  studied  gram- 
mar, and  put  into  their  hands  an  extract  from  any  author 
with  nothing  but  this  definition  to  guide  them  ;  tell  them  to 
select  the  articles  from  it,  and  not  one  of  the  ten,  but 
would  bring  him  in  a  list  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  number  of 
numeral  and  pronominal  adjectives  in  the  extract.  Again, 
Mr.  Murray  says  "An  adjective  is  a  word  prefixed  or  joined 
to  a  substantive  to  express  its  quality."  Put  this  definition, 
together  with  that  of  the  article,  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
class,  and  under  which  head  would  they  place  the  numeral 
adjectives  ?  Why,  where  every  teacher  would  place  them, 
if  guided  only  by  the  definitions  ;  they  serve  to  point  out 
nouns,  and  limit  them  to  number  without  in  any  way  ex- 
pressing quality.  I  have  thus  pointed  out  two  instances  in 
the  most  popular  grammar  in  use,  in  which,  the  definitions 
and  arrangements  of  words  are  so  manifestly  at  variance 
with  each  other  as  to  create  no  small  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  every  beginner  in  the  science. 

The  second  cause  of  difficulty,  is  the  irregularity  of  our 
language. 

Although  the  literary  and  scientific  have  done  much  to 
reduce  our  language  to  a  system,  there  yet  remain  many 
phrases  and  constructions  that  set  at  defiance  all  rules  of 
grammar,  of  which,  public  opinion  (from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal)  still  sanctions  the  use. 

The  third  and  greatest  cause  is,  in  most  instances,  the 
early  age  at  which  the  study  is  commenced.  Providence 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  our  physical  powers  develope  more 
rapidly  than  our  intellectual.  Hence  we  find  the  former 
completely  matured,  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  latter  ;  nor  can  the  mind  mature  more  rapidly  than 
nature  dictates,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Witness 
the  fact,  that  precocity  is  almost  always  followed  by  early 
death ;  for  a  morbid  action  of  the  mind  tends  directly  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinances  of  nature,  which  require,  dur- 
ing childhood,  a  longer  period  of  sleep,  and  when  awake 
more  constant  bodily  exercise  than  when  more  advanced  in 
life.  But  man  is  prone  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  nature 
wherever  and  whenever  they  interfere  with  his  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  even  the  best  informed  do  through  ignorance 
transgress  those  laws ;  our  merciful  Creator  has,  therefore, 
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made  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  ruin  the  constitutions  of 
our  children  and  produce  their  premature  death  by  forcing 
their  minds  into  unnatural  activity  while  we  confine  their  bo- 
dies to  an  equally  unnatural  state  of  rest,  by  stamping  on 
the  muscular  system  of  children  an  irritability  that  can  on- 
ly be  relieved  by  physical  action  :  hence  that  restlessness  we 
witness  among  the  younger  members  of  a  school,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  acts  of  roguery  and  mischief,  so  annoying  to 
the  teacher.  Now  it  is  the  custom  of  the  present  day  to 
crowd  children  forward  in  their  education,  and  to  put  them 
upon  studies  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  that  the  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  grapple  with  at  fourteen.  Such  a 
study  is  the  philosophy  of  grammar.  Many  children  com- 
mence it  at  nine,  an  age  at  which  nature  prompts  to  almost 
perpetual  bodily  action,  and  strenuously  restrains  from  hard 
and  protracted  mental  labor.  Is  it  then  strange  that  an  in- 
fant, as  it  were,  thus  compelled  to  repress  an  almost  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  hop  and  jump,  and  urged  to  mental  ex- 
ertion most  painful  to  him  ;  thus  required,  while  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  and  combination  of  words  except  in  their  sim- 
plest forms,  to  grapple  a  subject  that  demands  the  closest 
and  most  concentrated  attention  of  minds  in  full  maturity, 
should  thus  become,  first  dispirited  and  then  disgusted  with 
the  study  ?  But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  too  long  trespassed  on 
the  time  and  good  nature  of  yourself  and  your  readers,  and 
will  omit  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  means  of  removing  them 
for  a  future  occasion. 


The  Sexes. —  The  finger  of  God  himself  has  marked 
out  the  line  which  separates  the  impulses,  the  habits,  the 
character  of  the  two  sexes.  Man  has  vigor,  woman  refine- 
ment ;  man  has  the  reasoning  faculty  best  developed,  wo- 
man the  perceptive  ;  man  has  the  power  of  abstraction,  wo- 
man rarely  possesses  it ;  man  is  the  creature  of  calculation, 
woman  of  impulse;  man  is  capable  of  deep  research  —  he 
proceeds  slowly  and  cautiously,  measuring  every  distance, 
and  counting  every  step  of  his  progress;  —  woman  bounds 
along  with  rapid  feet,  observing  the  most  prominent  objects 
in  her  path,  and  from  them  forms  conclusions  often  errone- 
ous, but  always  ingenious. 
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Amusing. —  A   correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker  for 
January,  1847,  gives  the  following. 

"The  following  amusing  adventure,  given  by  a  corres- 
pondent writing  from   Buffalo,  actually   took  place  in  the 

town  of  M in  Ohio,  two  years  ago.     It  would  have 

made  even  the  late  Isaac  Hicks  laugh  at  a  solemn  meeting 

on  '  Seventh-day  : '  '  Farmer had   two  daughters,  very 

interesting  young  ladies,  yet  in  their  teens,  who  were  quite 
romantic  in  their  notions.  The  father  was  an  aristocratic 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  of  course  was  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  '  company  '  his  girls  should  '  keep.'  Now 
it  happened  that  these  two  pretty  girls  became  acquainted 
with  a  couple  of  young  bucks,  clerks  in  an  adjoining  village, 
and,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  '  took  quite  a  shyin'  to  'em.' 
To  this  the  old  gentleman  was  very  much  opposed,  as  he 
intended  to  match  his  daughters  himself.  But  e  'twas  no 
use '  talking  to  them  ;  while  week  after  week  wore  away, 
and  found  the  young  men  constant  visitors.  At  length,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience,  the  old  man  found  himself  driv- 
en to  the  necessity  of  locking  up  the  foolish  children  who 
had  presumed  without  his  consent  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
couple  of  poor  tradesmen.  The  sweet  girls  were  according- 
ly confined  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  back  bed-room  in 
the  second  story,  which  fronted  the  barn-yard  ;  a  very  ro- 
mantic '  look-out.'  Under  the  window  was  a  pile  of  stones, 
which  had  been  left  after  repairing  the  cellar-wall  in  that 
corner.  For  two  or  three  successive  Sabbath  evenings,  the 
usual  period  of  visiting  their  inamoratas,  the  lovers  had 
climbed,  by  means  of  the  sheets  of  the  bed,  which  were 
let  down  from  the  window  by  the  heroic  girls,  up  to  the 
apartment  of  their  imprisoned  lovers,  and  from  nightfall  un- 
til rosy  morning  did  revel  in  the  '  ambrosial  delight  of  love's 
young  dreams.'  But  this  clandestine  courtship  could  not  be 
continued  without  being  at  last  discovered.  One  lovely 
Sabbath,  just  at  twilight,  the  father,  coming  in  from  the 
barn,  thought  he  saw  something  rather  ominous  hanging  out 
of  the  back-window  ;  so  he  walked  noiselessly  around  to 
ascertain  the  '  nature '  of  it.  There  hung  the  fatal  '  flag  of 
surrender  ; '  and  the  old  man,  giving  it  a  slight  jerk,  com- 
menced the  ascent.  He  was  lifted  gently  from  off  his  feet, 
and  felt  himself  gradually  '  rising  in  the  world.'  '  Twas  a 
very  heavy  weight,  the  daughters  thought ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  a  corpulent  '  body-corporate  '  at  which  they 
were  hopefully  tugging  away.     But  lo !  his  head  has  reach- 
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ed  the  window-sill ;  and  now,  just  as  his  old  white  hat  ap- 
peared above  the  window,  his  affectionate  daughters  '  drop- 
ped him  like  a  hot  potato  ; '  and,  with  something  like  the 
'emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling,5  the  old  man  came 
in  instant  contact  with  mother  earth  ;  while  the  two  knights 
of  tape-and-scissors,  who  were  not  far  off,  enjoying  the 
scene,  *  made  hasty  tracks  from  the  settlement/  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  bodily  misery,  horror-stricken  dam- 
sels, and  their  own  coat-tails  streaming  on  the  cool  night-air  ! ' 

Prosy  Sermons. —  "  It  amazes  me,  ministers  don't  write 
better  sermons  —  I  am  sick  of  the  dull  prosy  affairs,"  said 
a  lady  in  the  presence  of  a  parson. 

"  But  it  is  no  easy  matter,  my  good  woman,  to  write  good 
sermons,"  suggested  the  minister. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  but  you  are  so  long  about  it ; 
I  could  write  one  in  half  the  time*  if  I  only  had  the  text." 

"  Oh,  if  a  text  is  all  you  want/'  said  the  parson,  "  I 
will  furnish  that.  Take  this  one  from  Solomon  — '  It  is 
better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  a  housetop,  than  with  a  brawl- 
ing woman  in  a  wide  house.'  " 

"  Do  you  mean  me,  sir? "  inquired  the  lady  quickly. 

"  Oh,  my  good  woman,"  was  the  grave  response,  "  you 
will  never  make  a  good   sermonizer ;  you  are  too  soon  in 

your  APPLICATION." 

Bad  Writing. —  His  letters  put  me  in  mind  of  tumult  and 
anarchy ;  there  is  sedition  in  every  sentence ;  syllable  has 
no  longer  any  confidence  in  syllable,  but  dissolves  its  con- 
nection as  preferring  an  alliance  with  the  succeeding  word. 
A  page  of  his  epistle  looks  like  the  floor  of  a  garden-house, 
covered  with  old,  crooked  nails,  which  have  just  been  re- 
leased from  a  century's  durance  in  a  brick  wall.  I  cannot 
cast  my  eyes  on  his  character  without  being  religious.  This 
is  the  only  good  effect  I  have  derived  from  his  writings;  he 
brings  into  my  mind  the  resurrection,  and  paints  the  tumult- 
uous resuscitation  of  awakened  men  with  a  pencil  of  mas- 
terly confusion.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  one  thing,  either 
that  he  or  his  pen  is  intoxicated  when  he  writes  to  me,  for 
his  letters  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  reel  of  wine,  and 
stagger  from  one  corner  of  the  sheet  to  the  other.  They 
remind  me  of  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  lying  togeth- 
er heads  and  points  in  one  trundle-bed. — Dr.  Parr. 
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JHa%maticat. 

(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Dr.  Cornell,  —  I  wish  to  inform  the  readers  of  the 
Practical  Educator  through  its  columns  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
'profound  mathematician,  Friend  Jos.  Blood,  is  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  "how  I  could  come  at  such  a  result"  in  my  an- 
swer to  his  wall  question,  I  will  give  my  entire  work  of  the 
question  for  his  personal  benefit.  Also  I  would  inform  him, 
—  very  modestly  of  course,  —  that  his  solution  according 
to  the  conditions  of  his  question  does  not  give  a  correct  re- 
sult, if  it  gives  "a  perfect  result."  He  informs  us  that  his 
"wall  is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces."  Very  well.  Now 
I  would  extend  a  horizontal  plane  from  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  wall  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  parallel 
with  its  top  surface.  The  part  of  the  wall  above  this  hori- 
zontal plane  is  a  quadrilateral  Prism  "bounded  by  straight 
surfaces."  The  ends  of  this  Prism  are  similar  in  dimensions; 
each  is  8.8  feet  wide  at  the  base,  4  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
10  feet  high;  and  its  length  is  300  feet.  There  are  con- 
tained in  this  Prism  19200  solid  feet.  The  contents  are 
found  thus  :  base  width  of  the  Prism  8.8  feet,  top  width  4 
feet;  their  sum  12,8  feet;  £  sum  6,4  feet;  this  J  sum 
multiplied  by  the  height,  10  feet,  produces  64  square  feet,  the 
area  of  one  end  of  the  Prism  ;  this  area  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  Prism,  300  feet,  produces  19200  solid  feet, 
which  are  the  solid  contents  of  the  Prism,  The  part  of  the 
wall  below  the  horizontal  plane  contains  a  wedge  and  two 
triangular  Pyramids.  The  wedge  is  300  feet  in  perpendic- 
ular height:  its  width  is  8,8  feet;  and  its  head  is  10  feet 
thick.  This  wedge  "is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces"  and 
contains  13200  solid  feet.  The  contents  may  be  found  thus  : 
Width  of  the  wedge  8,8  feet  multiplied  by  the  thickness  10 
feet  produces  88  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  head  of  the 
wedge  ;  this  area  multiplied  by  J  of  the  perpendicular  height 
150  feet  produces  13200  solid  feet,  which  are  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  wedge. 

We  have  now  remaining  two  Pyramids,  which  are  exactly 
similar,  and  consequently  their  solid  contents  are  alike.  We 
will  suppose  that  we  stand  fronting  the  lower  end  of  the 
wall.  Now,  after  taking  off  the  Prism,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  wall  at  the  top  will  be  8,8  feet  wide  from  end  to  end  \ 
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of  this  remaining  part  after  cutting  out  a  wedge  just  8,8  feet 
in  width  we  shall  have  left  a  Pyramid  on  each  side  of  the 
wedge.  These  Pyramids  are  "bounded  by  straight  sur- 
faces", and  contain  3400  solid  feet.  Taking  8,8  feet  the 
width  of  the  wedge  from  15,6  feet  the  base  width  of  the 
wall  at  the  lower  end  and  we  shall  have  left  6,8  feet  for  the 
base  width  of  both  Pyramids.  This  base  width  divided  by 
2  gives  3,4  feet  for  the  base  width  of  each  Pyramid  at  the 
lower  end  as  it  lies  along  the  inclined  plane.  The  depth 
of  each  Pyramid  at  the  lower  end  is  10  feet,  and  its  alti- 
tude is  300  feet.  The  contents  of  each  Pyramid  may  be 
found  thus  : 

The  base  width  of  each  Pyramid  is  3,4  feet ;  its  depth  is 
10  feet ;  this  depth  multiplied  by  the  base  width  and  the  pro- 
duct divided  by  2  gives  17  feet  the  area  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  Pyramid.  This  area  multiplied  by  £  of  the  altitude,  100 
feet,  produces  1700  solid  feet,  which  are  the  solid  contents  of 
one  Pyramid.  1700  multiplied  by  2  gives  the  solid  con- 
tents of  both  Pyramids,  viz.  3400  solid  feet. 

Now  the  sum  of  the  solid  feet  which  the  Prism,  the 
wedge  and  the  two  Pyramids  contain,  composes  the  whole 
solid  contents  contained  in  J.  Blood's  wall  according  to  the 
conditions  of  his  question.  Hence  the  wall  contains  35800 
solid  feet,  or  1324  25-27  solid  yards.  I  now  state  for  Jos. 
Blood's  personal  information  that,  if  he  makes  the  area  of 
the  lower  end  of  his  wall  contain  199  square  feet,  a  line 
10  feet  from  the  top  running  parallel  with  the  base  of  the 
lower  end  and  terminating  in  the  sides  of  the  wall  at  lower 
end  must  be  9,8  feet  long.  Hence,  as  the  top  of  his  wall 
is  4  feet  wide  from  end  to  end,  and  perfectly  level,  he  will 
perceive  that  the  base  width  of  the  upper  end  10  feet  from 
the  top  is  8,8  feet,  or  1  foot  less  than  the  base  width  of  a 
section  of  the  lower  end  of  his  wall  ten  feet  from  the  top: 
he  also  must  perceive  that  the  sides  of  his  wall,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  dissimilarity  in  these  base  widths,  must 
be  "bounded"  by  winding  surfaces  according  to  Aw  solution. 
By  my  solution  I  make  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  Prism  64 
square  feet,  also  the  areas  of  the  ends  of  the  Pyramids  and 
wedge  contain  122 square  feet;  adding  these  areas  together 
we  obtain  186  square  feet  for  the  area  of  the  lower  end  of 
this  wall.  These  186  square  feet  are  the  entire  superficial 
contents  of  the  lower  end  of  this  wall  if  it  "  is  bounded" 
on  its  sides  "  by  straight  surfaces".  Now,  in  order  to  con- 
vince Friend  Blood  of  his  error,  and  at   the  same  time  if 
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possible  to  demonstrate  to  his  "  comprehension"  that  we  have 
some  just  appreciation  of  "the  true  principles  of  mensura- 
tion", —  though  perhaps  to  do  ourselves  justice  we  should 
say  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  us  that  perhaps  the  wall  as 
a  sort  of  puzzle  was  measured  "along  the  inclined  plane", 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  told  our  Friend  that  such  measure- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  method  of  surveying  generally, 
and  diametrically  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Leveling,  —  we  will  give  a  question  to  him, 
through  the  columns  of  the  "  Pratical  Educator,"  and  re- 
quest him  to  give  its  readers  the  correct  solution,  if  he 
pleases. 

mathematical  question. 
If  a  wall  standing  on  an  inclined  plane  is  300  feet  long : 
its  ends  are  perpendicular  and  parallel :  its  base  width  at 
the  lower  is  15,6  feet :  its  top  is  4  feet  wide  from  end  to  end 
and   perfectly    level :  its  lower  end  is  20  feet  high  and  its 
base  line  at  the  upper  end  is  8.8   feet  wide,  how    many 
feet  are  there   in  height  from  the    top   surface  of  the 
wall  at  the  upper  end  to  this  base  line  at  the    upper  end,  in 
order  that  the  sides  of  the  wall  may  be  similar?   and  that 
a  straight  line,  running  from  the  extreme  base  corner  at  the 
lower  end  to  the  extreme  top  corner  at  the  upper  end  on   the 
same  side  of  the  wall,   must  exactly  touch  the  surface  of  the 
wall   throughout    its  whole    length  :  also  that   another  line, 
running  from  the  extreme  top  corner  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
extreme  base  corner  at  the  upper  end  on  the  same  side  of  the 
wall,  must  be  perfectly  straight  and  exactly  recline  upon  the 
outside    surface   of  the   wall  throughout  its  entire  length  : 
finally,  that  the  sides    of  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  top,  bot- 
tom and  ends  must  "  be  bounded"  by  perfectly  straight  and 
uniform   surfaces.     "  The  truth  is"  that    the  conditions  of 
Friend  Blood's  wall    question  as  proposed  by  himself  do  not 
harmonize  with  his  solution,  inasmuch  as  by  his  solution   he 
makes  the    sides   of  his   wall  winding  surfaces  instead  of 
"  straight  surfaces."     His  given  distance  from  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  wall  at  the  upper  end  to  the  base  line  at  the  up- 
per end  cannot  possibly  be  10  feet  and  harmonize  his  con- 
ditions of  his  question  with  his  solution.    I  am  now  prepar- 
ed  to  assert  that  I  have  solved  this  somewhat  distinguished 
wall  question, — though  in  our  opinion  not  on  account  of  its 
intricacy, —  according  to  its  conditions,     I  have  taken   all 
the  dimensions  in  the  question,  and  have  used  them  in  such 
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a  manner  as  the  conditions  of  the  question  demand.  I  have 
made  the  length  of  the  wall  300  feet ;  its  ends  per- 
pendicular and  parallel :  its  width  at  the  top  4  feet  from  end 
to  end,  and  its  top  perfectly  level;  its  height  20  feet  and  its 
base  width  at  the  lower  end  15,6  feet;  its  base  width  at  the 
upper  end  8,8  feet  and  its  height  10  feet;  and  last,  I  make 
the  sides  of  the  wall,  also  the  top,  bottom,  and  ends,  to 
be  "  bounded  by  straight  surfaces.''  Yet,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  that  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  Prism  are  continued 
uniformly  only  to  the  horizontal  plane  :  I  then  from  this 
plane  continue  the  remaining  sides  of  the  wall  or  the  out- 
sides  of  the  Pyramids  "straight"  and  uniform  to  the  "'in- 
clined plane."  Thus  I  use  all  the  dimensions  and  bound 
the  whole  wall  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  straight  sur- 
faces. "I  contend  therefore,"  in  conclusion,  that  Friend 
Jos.  Blood  has  warped  into  the  sides  of  his  wall  1400 
solid  feet  more  than  his  proposed  wall  can  possibly  con- 
tain and  at  the  same  time  have  its  sides  "  bounded  by 
straight  surfaces."  We  assure  Friend  Blood,  with  all  due 
respect  for  his  mathematical  acumen,  that  his  remark,  "  that 
a  frustum  of  a  Pyramid  contains  more  than  a  body  of  the 
same  length  which  is,  from  end  to  end,  of  the  same  size 
that  the  frustum  is  half  way  between  the  ends,  "  is  very 
trite  to  us :  but  quite  unfortunate  for  him  the  principle 
involved  in  this  remark  is  of  no  conceivable  advantage  to 
him  in  the  solution  of  his  wall  question,  provided  he  intends 
to  bound  the  sides  of  his  proposed  wall  "  by  straight  sur- 
faces."       Finis. 

William  Henry  Hobbey, 
South  Dartmouth,  5th  Mo.  1th,  1846. 

Note.  Friend  Hobbey  has  sent  us  three  curious  blocks, 
as  explanations  of  his  work.  We  will  show  them,  with  his 
description  of  them,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  them,  if 
he  will  call  at  our  office.  We  wish  our  readers  to  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  who  is  right  in  the 
solutions  of  the  questions  published  in  the  Educator.  We 
give  them  as  they  are  sent  to  us,  and  each  teacher  must  de- 
cide on  their  correctness  for  himself.  We  have  no  mathe- 
matical bump,  but  are  pleased  to  find  that  many  others  have. 
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WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

By  W.  H.  Wells. 

A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  by  Joseph  E.  Worcester.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  956. 
Boston  :    JVilkins,  Carter  fy  Co. 

No  other  book  is  so  frequently  resorted  to  for  guidance 
in  the  use  of  language,  as  the  dictionary.  It  is,  then,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  that  this  guide  should  be  in  all 
respects  trustworthy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  Mr.  Worcester's  Uni- 
versal and  Critical  Dictionary,  with  much  care,  in  connec- 
tion with  numerous  other  dictionaries  of  the  language,  both 
British  and  American ;  and  the  result  has  satisfied  us  that, 
as  a  standard  of  orthography  and  pronunciation,  the  com- 
pilation of  Mr.  Worcester  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other 
works  of  its  class.  His  exhibition  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  surpasses  even  the  masterly  analysis 
of  Smart.  The  definitions  are  copious  and  accurate,  and 
every  portion  of  the  work  affords  evidence  of  the  most 
careful  and  exact  discrimination,  and  the  profoundest  re- 
search. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR  AND  JOURNAL  OE  HEALTH. 


BOSTON,    JUNE,    1847. 


PASSING  EVENTS. 

There  has  been  an  acrimonious  controversy  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  between  Dr.  Reece  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  Mattson  of  this  city,  relating  to  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Green  as  it  respects  the  discovery  or  invention  of 
cauterising  the  larynx  with  nitrate  of  silver.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  considerable  caustic  used  in  the  controversy,  let 
whoever  wrould  have  been  the  jirst  to  introduce  the  caute- 
rising material  into  the  larynx.  We  notice  that  our  friend, 
Dr.  Smith,  disclaims  all  participation  in  the  caustic  used  in 
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the  controversy.  Such  dealing  is  calculated  to  "  provoke 
each  other  "  to  something,  if  not  "  to  good  works." 

The  subject  of  a  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  is  not  yet  decided,  though  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  under  discussion.  It  now  stands  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

We  learn  by  the  Worcester  Telegraph  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  that  town  had  their  Anniversary  Celebration  on 
the  19th  ult.  "  The  procession  was  very  long,  and  moved 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  James  Eastabrook,  as  Chief 
Marshal,  escorted  by  the  Worcester  Brass  Band.  It  was  a 
beautiful  scene,  and  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
pleasurable  emotions.  We  never  saw  the  schools  appear 
better  than  yesterday.  We  counted  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pupils,  as  the  procession  entered  the  Upper  Town 
Hall,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury." 


EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

We  have  several  times  requested  those  who  send  us  ar- 
ticles on  arithmetical  questions,  or  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions, to  be  inserted  in  the  "  Educator,"  to  accompany 
them  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  sends  them.  Still 
we  are  constantly  receiving  communications  without  date, 
or  name  of  either  place  or  person.  We  must  henceforward 
decline  publishing  all  such  articles.  At  the  same  time,  if 
any  one,  after  giving  us  his  name,  requests  that  it  should 
not  be  made  public,  we  will  comply  with  his  desires.  We 
have  been  gratified  to  find  so  much  interest  taken  in  these 
questions,  and,  sometimes,  not  a  little  amused  and  pleased, 
to  see  the  different  answers  communicated.  Would  it  not 
be  profitable  to  have  some  question  upon  other  branches, 
such  as  grammar,  geography,  history,  &c.  ?  We  merely 
make  the  suggestion. 
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NOTICE. 

We  would  remind  those  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears 
for  this  work,  that,  (as  half  the  year  is  now  elapsed,  and 
our  terms  were  $1,00  in  advance  ;  it  cannot  be  considered 
in  advance,  unless  it  be  paid  soon)  if  payment  is  delayed 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  we  must  insist  upon  having  the 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  as  specified  in  the  work. 


JKterarrj  Sottas. 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  Nos.  9  and  10,  have  been  received. 
No.  9  has  a  full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  representing 
the  king  of  learning  to  the  life.  This  work  increases  in 
interest  as  it  advances. 

The  Western  School  Journal  —  A  monthly,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Nos.  1 
and  2  received.  Cincinnati :  William  H.  Moore  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Excelsior :  a  Journal  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Vol. 
1,  No.  1.  Charles  W.  Slack  and  James  M.  W.  Yerring- 
ton,  Editors.  Boston  :  Stacy,  Richardson,  Filmer  &  Co. 
publishers. 

Man,  in  his  Physical,  Intellectual,  Social,  and  Moral  Re- 
lations. By  W.  Newnham,  Esq.  "  Know  thyself."  Part 
of  the  monthly  series  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  —  a  republication  of  the  London  Tract  Society. 
Price  12J  cents.     Boston  :  5  Cornhill. 

Good  for  Evil ;  or,  Love  to  Enemies.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  interesting  facts.  —  Juvenile  Facts  ;  or,  Authen- 
tic and  Interesting  Facts,  designed  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  and  youth. —  The  Sabbath 
School  Choir ;  containing  music  and  hymns  for  the  use  of 
Sabbath  Schools.  By  David  Paine,  organist  of  Bowdoin 
Square  Church,  Boston.  All  these  three  books  are  pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  the  New  England  Sabbath  School 
Union,  79  Cornhill. 

The  Church  Advocate.  No.  1,  vol.  11,  has  been  re- 
received.     John  Winebrener,  editor.     Harrisburg,  Penn. 
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We  receive,  weekly,  JLitteWs  Living  Age.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  our  periodical  publications.  Boston :  Littell  & 
Co.,  165  Tremont  street. 

Morning  Star :  James  Cramer  Ott,  editor.  Baltimore, 
Md.     No.  1,  vol.  1,  is  received. 

Eclectic  Medical  Review  :  Pittsburg.  No.  1,  vol.  1,  is 
received. 

Michigan  School  Journal.  No.  3,  vol.  1,  is  received. 
The  Editor  asks  us  to  send  him  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers of  ours.  We  do  so,  and  request  him  to  do  us  the 
same  favor;  and  also,  to  spell  our  name  right. 

The  Law  Reporter  for  May,  and  No.  7  of  Donibey  and 
Son  have  been  received  from  Bradbury  &  Guild.  These 
active  publishers  have  also  commenced  a  new  work,  called 
the  People's  Magazine,  of  forty-eight  pages  each  month,  at 
$  1  a  year.     Cheap  enough. 

The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ,  for 
May,  has  come  to  hand.  We  have  extracts  to  make  from 
this  work,  as  soon  as  opportunity  presents. 

Christianity  and  Slavery  :  a  Review  of  the  Correspon- 
dence between  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.  and  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.,  on  Domestic  Slavery.  By  William  Hague.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

The  Church  Member's  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Princi- 
ples, Doctrine,  and  Discipline  ;  presenting  a  systematic  view 
of  the  structure,  polity,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  taught  in  the  scriptures.  By  William 
Crowell.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Henry  J.  Rip- 
ley, D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  59  Wash- 
ington street.  How  our  friend  Crowell  could  find  time  to 
prepare  this  book  is  more  than  we  can  tell,  engaged  as  he 
is  in  editing  the  Christian  Watchman  weekly.  It  embodies 
many  excellent  things,  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  Church, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  have,  as  it  well  deserves,  a  wide  circu- 
lation. 

No.  1,  vol.  2,  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  arid 
Surgical  Journal,  for  April  and  May,  has  been  received. 
Published  simultaneously  at  Indianapolis,  (Ind.)  and  Chica- 
go, (111.)  It  is  a  bi-monthly,  and  speaks  well  for  the  prog- 
ress of  medical  science  at  the  West. 
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Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  instruction 
in  the  Elements  of  Vocal  Music.  By  Lowell  Mason. 
Boston  :   Wilkins,  Carter  &  Co. 

The  Shunamite ;  or,  Three  important  Questions  answer- 
ed. Containing,  "  Is  it  well  ?  It  is  well."  By  Dr.  Bidell. 
Boston  :  George  W.  Briggs,  403  Washington  street. 

Scenes  in  India :  or,  Letters  from  Celia  to  Anne.  By 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society.  Boston  :  13 
Cornhill. 

The  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Ingram  Cobbin,  M.  A.  Vol.11.  Boston:  Massachusetts 
Sunday  School  Society,  13  Cornhill. 

The  National  Arithmetic  ;  in  which  the  Science  is  fully 
developed,  the  Art  clearly  explained,  and  both  combined  in 
numerous  Illustrations  ;  adapted  to  learners  of  every  ca- 
pacity. The  whole  enforced  by  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing and  practical  Problems.  To  which  is  appended  a  Key, 
containing  the  Answers  to  the  Problems.  By  J.  S.  Russell, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Lowell  High  School.  Sec- 
ond edition.  Lowell :  published  by  Thomas  Billings. 
Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey.  1847.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
review  this  book  at  a  future  time. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which 
is  to  come.  By  John  Bunyan.  —  Clarke's  Scripture  Pro- 
mises. By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  —  The  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs. —  Crumbs.  These  four  books  are  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society.     Boston  :  Cornhill. 


Zion's  Advocate  of  March  23d,  published  at  Portland, 
Me.,  has  an  article  entitled,  "  Supervision  of  Public  Schools," 
from  Mr.  Smith's  Lecture,  first  published  in  our  Journal, 
which  they  did  not  credit  to  us.  But  we  presume  it  was 
an  oversight,  as  they  gave  us  credit  for  another  selection 
in  the  same  paper.  Few  of  our  exchanges  do  we  peruse 
with  more  interest  than  the  Advocate. — A  New  Hampshire 
boy  says  he  gained  a  miser's  consent  that  he  might  marry 
his  daughter  by  being  too  shrewd  for  her  father  in  a  bargain. 
— Bailey  said,  "  To  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the 
world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dog  or  wild 
beast  into   the   streets."     Dr.   Bush    said,  "  Mothers  and 
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school-masters  plant  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  good  and 
evil  which  exist  in  our  world.  Its  reformation  must,  there- 
fore, be  begun  in  nurseries  and  schools."  Will  not  the 
school-teacher  then  do  some  good,  or  much  evil  ? 


Spmal  'NotxttB. 

Messrs  Adams  &  Wells,  as  we  learn  from  their  Prospectus,  intend 
opening  a  School  for  Young  Ladies,  in  spacious  rooms  in  Central  Place, 
on  the  20th  of  September  next.  Mr.  A.  has  long  been  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Wells  comes  to  the  work  well  recom- 
mended. We  have  full  confidence  in  the  men,  and  believe  they  will 
keep  a  good  school. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Medicated  Bath  Estab- 
lishment, at  No.  ]2  Franklin  Street ;  an  advertisement  of  which,  may  be 
seen  on  the  cover  of  this  Journal.  They  are  excellent  in  the  greater 
part  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  and,  certainly,  they  are  the  best  thing  to  pu- 
rify the  skin,  even  of  those  who  are  in  health,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. Dr.  Miles  has  administered  them  with  great  success  for  several 
years,  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  them  for  various 
Chronic  Diseases,  and  found  them  highly  beneficial. 

We  have,  for  several  years,  employed  Messrs.  Winkley  ty  Co.,  in  the 
Tailoring  line,  and  found  them  to  give  good  satisfaction.  Their  Stock  is 
new  and  good,  their  work  substantial  and  strong,  and  fiits  nicely. 
Who  can  expect  the  manufacturer  of  a  coat  to  do  more  than  this  ?  If 
any  of  our  readers  doubt  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  (or  believe  it  either,) 
we  advise  them  to  call  and  get  satisfaction,  each  for  himself. 

Joseph  T.  Brown,  corner  of  Washington  and  Bedford  Streets,  has  some 
fine  Shaving  Cream. 


Recommendation  of  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. 


His  Excellency,  George  N.  Briggs,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts; John  C.  Warren,  M.  D,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Surgery  in  Harvard  University;  Walter  Channing,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Harvard  Universi- 
ty; George  Hay  ward,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery  in  Harvard  University;  Hon.  Henry  H.  Childs, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obstet- 
rics, and  President  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institu- 
tion ;  J.  F.  W.  Lane,  M.  D.,  and  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  Professor  offDidactic  Theology  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  Preceptor  of 
Mount  Vernon  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  ;  Rev.  R.  Cushman,  Pastor  of 
Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

Having  completed  half  the  present  volume  in  a  monthly 
issue,  we  shall  hereafter  publish  the  work  twice  a  month, 
and  give  our  subscribers  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter  on 
the^rs^  and  sixteenth  of  each  month,  instead  of  thirty-two 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month.  The  postage  will  be 
less  than  when  it  was  in  a  pamphlet  form,  with  a  cover, 
which  is  a  considerable  item  with  our  patrons.  It  will  now 
be  newspaper  postage  ;  one  cent  in  the  State,  and  a  cent  and 
a  half  out  of  the  Slate,  any  distance.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  the  se??M-monthly  form  is  preferable. 
We  now  exchange  with  ten  or  a  dozen  school  journals,  pub- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and   they  are  nearly 
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all  semi-monthlies.  There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  price 
of  the  work  from  what  it  was  formerly,  nor  any  change  in 
the  volume,  as  to  the  number  of  pages,  or  fitness  for  be- 
ing bound.  It  has  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  the  suggestion  of  many  other  members,  one  of  whom 
remarked  ;  "  When  you  publish  monthly,  and  leave  an  ar- 
ticle unfinished,  I  forget  it  before  the  next  number  comes." 
It  will,  also,  be  more  convenient  for  the  interesting  course 
of  Lectures,  now  being  published,  as  it  is  preferable  to  pub- 
lish half  a  lecture  twice  a  month,  to  a  whole  one  once  a 
month,  on  account  of  the  antipathy  which  almost  all  have 
to  long  articles  in  a  small  journal,  though  they  be  never  so 
good. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MANAGEMENT  OF   THE   SCHOOL   ROOM, 

A  hectare,  by  Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Springfield,  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Worcester, 
November  25th,  1846. 

(Continued  from  page  176.) 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  I  leave  this 
part  of  our  subject. 

The  teacher  must  have  the  co-operation  of  his  pupils,  in 
carrying  into  practice  his  views  and  plans.  The  more  per- 
fectly this  point  can  be  gained,  the  more  sure  and  triumph- 
ant his  success.  No  pains  —  no  efforts  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject will  be  too  great,  if  the  results  to  be  attained  be  duly 
estimated.  Indifference  even  —  not  to  name  open  opposi- 
tion to  your  system  of  operations,  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

But  it  may  be  said  —  "This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  our  difficulties  —  the  Gordian  knot  of  school  govern- 
ment;" and  the  question  returns  again  —  "How  can  the 
thing  be  done  ?  " 

If  a  non-conforming,  alienated  spirit  is  general  and  deep- 
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seated  in  any  school,  the  teacher's  first  and  wisest  course  is, 
to  examine  himself  most  rigidly,  and  determine  impartially 
whether  the  fault  be  not  in  himself.  If  not,  it  is  a  most 
unreasonable,  and,  1  may  say,  uncommon  school,  if,  by  kind 
and  judicious  management,  the  general  sentiment  cannot  be 
changed  and  set  right.  If  the  difficulty  is  confined  to  a 
few  thoughtless,  insubordinate  individuals,  follow  them  in 
the  spirit  of  familiar  and  affectionate  regard  for  their  wel- 
fare —  in  the  light  of  reason  —  in  view  of  their  own  inter- 
ests—  the  welfare  of  the  school — and,  if  need  be,  of  your 
own  authority,  and  the  application  of  such  power  as  you 
possess  by  virtue  of  your  office  —  until  they  surrender  at 
discretion,  or  shall  be  ejected  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges 
of  the  institution. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  issue  influences  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  co-operation  of  pupils  with  their  teach- 
ers, are  deemed  to  be  the  following  : 

I.  Ignorance.  Ignorance  of  propriety  as  to  time,  man- 
ner, place,  and  duty. 

It  is  true,  the  pupil  attends  upon  school  duties  because  he 
is  ignorant,  and  needs  instruction  ;  so  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  evil  must  ever  be  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
teacher's  vocation.  It  becomes,  then,  his  peculiar  duty  to 
discriminate  between  transgressions  arising  from  this  source, 
and  those  which  spring  from  malice  or  dishonesty. 

II.  A  partial  incapacity  to  control  and  use  the  mental  fac- 
ulties aright  —  even  under  the  strongest  resolutions  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion, to  overcome  the  fitful,  impulsive  propensities  which  al- 
ways govern  the  undisciplined  mind.  What  teacher  has 
not  often  found  transgressors  ready  to  acknowledge  the  er- 
ror of  their  ways  when  kindly  reasoned  with — evidently 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  determined  to  do  right  in 
future;  yet  under  the  next  temptation  they  are  overcome, 
and  are  apparently  as  far  from  rectitude  as  ever. 

Now,  while  both  these  characteristics  demand  great 
clemency  from  the  thorough  disciplinarian,  they  are  never  to 
be  treated  in  a  feeble  and  inefficient  manner.  Ignorance 
and  an  unrestrained  spirit,  whether  found  in  the  school  or 
out  of  it,  are  capable  of  producing  any  amount  of  mischief 
imaginable.  By  imprudent,  violent  measures,  either  of  them 
may  be  driven  to  an  irreclaimable  distance  beyond  a  teach- 
er's control ;  but  with  judicious  action,  and  unremitted  at- 
tention to  every  phase  they  may  assume,  seldom  will  a  case 
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fail  of  yielding  to  suitable  remedies.     At   all  events,     they 
must  never  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 

III.  Previous  occupation  with  more  interesting  object §,  of 
a  different  character  from  what  the  school  affords  ;  or  hav  ing 
habits  already  formed,  foreign  to  the  duties  of  the  sch  ool. 

"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters" — nor  can  children, 
who  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  about  the  streets  or  fields, 
to  seek  amusement  from  every  source  to  which  inclination 
may  lead  them,  be  easily  induced  to  conform  rigidly  and 
heartily  to  such  systematic  action  as  a  good  school  requires. 
Unless  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  can  be  rend- 
ered more  attractive  than  objects  without,  although  the 
bodies  of  the  pupils  may  be  confined  for  a  specified 
time  within  the  building,  the  attempt  to  call  up  any  mental 
action  will  be  nearly  as  futile  as  to  undertake  to  arouse  to 
consciousness  and  thought  the  seats  they  occupy.  It  is  this 
class,  and  those  of  indolent  habits — the  lazy  physically  and 
mentally,  from  which  proceed,  — 

IV.  Inattention, — heedlessness  and  indifference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  teacher.     There  will  very  naturally  follow, 

V.  Trifling  — playfulness  —  communications  —  inclination 
to  mischief — wilful  neglect  or  evasion  of  duty  —  and  finally 
open  opposition  to  it  —  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  school. 

The  particular  modes  of  managing  these  different  phases 
of  character,  must  be  inferred  from  the  general  scope  of  the 
lecture  ;  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them. 

There  is  one  principle,  however,  of  so  much  importance 
in  its  application,  so  effective  in  its  operation  when  skilfully 
applied,  that  I  shall  venture  to  enter  somewhat  into  a  detail 
of  its  use. 

It  is  the  principle  of  prevention,  or  the  removal  of  every 
cause  for  transgression,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  pupil. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  preventive  principle. 

Some  few  years  since  I  became  acquainted  with  a  school 
consisting  of  some  175  scholars.  In  the  same  building 
were  two  other  schools,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils 
accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  school  premises  was  not  less 
than  300.  It  had  been  the  practice  among  the  children 
from  "time  immemorial,"  to  collect  on  the  school  grounds, 
at  all  hours  before  and  after  school,  from  sunrise  in  the 
morning  till  dusk  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  play. 
So  accustomed  had  they  become  to  their  practice  —  so  ab- 
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sorbed  were  they  in  this  object,  that  they  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  one  of  their  "inalienable  rights;"  and  one  would 
have  supposed  it  was  the  subject  of  their  first  waking 
thoughts  in  the  morning — of  their  evening  meditations  on 
retiring  to  rest  —  and  the  source  of  the  dreamy  visions  of 
their  midnight  slumbers.  The  consequence  was,  that 
among  the  great  number  easily  called  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  and  densely  populated  village,  out  of  amuse- 
ments innocent  in  themselves,  grew  a  boisterous,  reckless 
spirit  —  an  impatient,  excitable  state  of  mind  —  incapable 
of  listening  to,  or  regarding  rational  requirements  that  con- 
flicted in  the  least  with  their  views  and  feelings  —  a  habit 
of  disputation,  rough  contradiction,  and  general  ill  manners 
—  coarse  language,  profanity,  deception  and  falsehood,  and 
not  unfrequently  angry  contention  among  themselves,  ac- 
companied with  foul  epithets  and  bloody  blows. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Within  the  school-room,  the  duties  of 
the  place  were  of  secondary  consequence  to  the  objects  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Patient,  persevering 
study  and  mental  discipline  were  out  of  the  question.  An 
uneasy  restlessness  —  an  incipient  spirit  of  insubordination, 
seemed  to  be  breathed  out,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  school-room.  A  Vandal  spirit  was  exercised 
on  the  school  building,  within  and  without ;  upon  the  fen- 
ces, and  whatever  else  of  a  destructible  nature  came  in  their 
way — as  if  the  school-room  and  its  appurtenances  were 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for 
the  neighborhood,  where  they  might  lawfully  exercise  their 
destructive  and  disorganizing  propensity  with  the  least  dan- 
ger and  inconvenience  to  their  friends  and  the  public. 

Now,  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  correct  all  these  evils 
by  the  infliction  of  punishments,  by  vigilance,  persuasion 
and  reasoning,  it  would  doubtless  have  required  more  than 
the  united  virtues  of  a -Job,  a  Solomon  and  a  Samson,  to 
have  accomplished  it.     But  a  different  course  was  taken. 

A  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  teachers  and  sanctioned 
by  the  committee,  forbidding  any  scholar  to  come  on  the 
school  grounds  till  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of 
the  school,  or  to  remain  a  moment  after  its  close  without 
express  permission.  The  result  was.  the  immediate  disap- 
pearance of  almost  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  which  had  before  so  severely  tasked  the 
teachers  and  degraded  the  school  into  a  Bedlam.  It  was  the 
first   grand  step  towards   renovating,  elevating  the  whole 
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mass  of  pupils,  and  giving  them  a  conception  of  what  a 
school  ought  to  be.  Their  minds  were  diverted  from  a 
most  disastrous  course  of  action,  and  directed  into  a  chan- 
nel calculated  to  lead  them  to  an  entirely  different  result. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  and  particularly  the  point 
in  question,  I  shall  venture  to  describe  a  practice  which  I 
have  pursued  for  some  two  years;  and  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  derived  from  actual  experience,  can  assure 
teachers  that  many  and  great  benefits  may  be  derived  from 
it,  without  any  concomitant  evils. 

A  manuscript  book — very  plainly  written — lies  upon 
my  desk  in  the  school-room,  containing  an  embodiment  of 
all  those  principles  and  practices  relating  to  an  honest  and 
faithful  attendance  on  school  duties,  which  tend  to  show 
the  pupil  who  may  need  such  aid,  what  he  ought  to  do  — 
and  what  he  ought  to  avoid  doing.  Its  precepts  are  ar- 
ranged under  appropriate  heads  —  expressed  as  concisely 
and  clearly  as  possible,  that  no  opportunity  may  be  left  for 
perversion  or  misunderstanding. 

It  is  not  entitled  a  "  Book  of  Laws  "  —  for  in  all  it  con- 
tains, no  penalties  are  annexed.  It  is  not  called  a  "  Book 
of  Rules  and  Regulations"  —  for  that  would  be  too  formal 
for  our  purpose.  It  bears  the  simple  title  of  "  A  manual 
of  School  Duties  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Springfield  High  Schools 

In  order  to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
little  manual  —  and  with  the  humble  hope  that  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  fraternity  may  derive  from  it  some 
useful  hints,  with  less  toil  and  care  than  it  has  cost  its 
author,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manuscript  is  here 
presented. 

"to  a  new  pupil  on  entering  the  school. 

Most  pupils  enter  school  with  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  studies  they  pursue; — also,  of 
conducting  so  as  to  gain  the  general  approbation  of  their 
teachers  in  school,  and  their  friends  at  home. 

Sometimes  however  scholars  fail  of  learning  as  much  as 
they  expected ;  and  often  are  reproved,  or  punished  for 
misconduct  because  they  were  ignorant  of  what  they 
should  have  done,  or  what  was  expected  of  them. 

In  order  to  save  the  pupils  of  our  school  from  being  mor- 
tified through  ignorance  of  duties  that  may  be  required  of 
them ;  also,  if  there  should   happen  to  be  any  among  our 
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number  who  wilfully  do  wrong  and  plead  that  they  never 
knew  they  must  not  do  so,  these  pages  are  prepared  ;  — 
to  guide  those  who  are  willing  to  do  right,  —  and  leave  no 
excuse  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  do  wrong. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  your  special  object  in  becom- 
ing a  member  of  this  school  is,  to  obtain  such  benefits  as  it 
may  be  able  to  afford,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
that  you  may  be  more  useful; — for  the  cultivation  of  your 
manners,  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  render  yourself 
agreeable  to  those  around  you; — for  the  cultivation  of 
your  moral  feelings,  that  your  own  personal  happiness  may 
be  increased. 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  be  faithful  in 
imparting  instruction  and  in  directing  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  school,  in  the  most  thorough  and  agreeable 
manner ;  certain  duties  no  less  important  for  the  success 
of  the  school  are  to  be  faithfully  and  honestly  performed 
on  your  part  as  pupils. 

Those  scholars  who  know  what  is  right,  and  always  en- 
deavor to  do  right,  seldom  need  to  be  reminded  of  what 
they  should  do,  or  what  they  should  not  do.  Others  need 
frequently  to  be  admonished  that  they  are  wrong,  that  they 
are  doing  an  injury  both  to  themselves  and  their  schoolmates, 
as  well  as  to  the  teachers  who  instruct,  and  their  parents 
who  support  the  school. 

The  following  directions  are  given,  that  all  may  know  at 
the  beginning,  what  their  duties  are,  as  pupils,  and  on 
what  conditions  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  this  school. 

SECTION  A. 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

I.  Resolve,  on  being  received  as  a  member  of  this 
school,  to  comply  cheerfully  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
teachers ;  and  faithfully  perform  every  duty  assigned  you. 

II.  Resolve,  that  no  impropriety  or  indecorum  shall  ever 
appear  in  your  actions  or  words,  while  connected  with  the 
school 

III.  Always  manifest  and  cultivate  a  kind  and  accommo- 
dating disposition  towards  schoolmates  —  and  respect  to- 
wards teachers. 

IV.  At  all  times  let  the  school-room  be  regarded  as 
sacred  to  study ■  and  mental  improvement.  Never  indulge  in 
rudeness — childish  trifling  —  loud  and  boisterous  speaking, 
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or   anything   that   would  be    considered    unbecoming    in 
genteel  company. 

V.  Resolve,  to  lend  your  influence  in  every  possible 
way,  to  improve  the  school,  and  elevate  its  character. 

SECTION  B.  —  DEPORTMENT. 

PARTICULAR    DUTIES. 

Remark.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  education  to  cor- 
rect bad  habits  and  obtain  good  ones,  —  to  cuhivate  good 
manners  and  learn  to  conduct  with  propriety  on  all  occa- 
sions, as  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  pursued  in  school. 
Read  carefully  and  remember  the  following  particulars. 

STILLNESS. 

1.  On  entering  the  school,  pass  quietly  as  possible  to 
your  seat,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  still,  and  avoid 
making  unnecessary  noise  with  the  feet  in  crossing  the 
room. 

2.  Take  out  books,  slates,  &c,  from  your  desk  with  care, 
and  lay  them  down  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  heard. 
Avoid  making  a  rustling  noise  with  papers,  or  noisily  turn- 
ing over  leaves  of  books.  Never  let  trie  marking  of  a  pen- 
cil on  your  slate  be  heard. 

3.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  feet  quiet  while  engaged  in 
study  ;  or,  if  necessary  to  move  them,  do  it  without  noise. 

4.  In  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  observe  whether 
you  are  moving  quietly.  Take  special  care  if  you  wear 
thick  shoes,  or  boots,  or  if  they  are  made  of  squeaking 
leather. 

5.  Avoid  the  awkward  and  annoying  habit  of  making  a 
noise  with  the  lips  while  studying. 

6.  At  recess,  pass  slowly  out — and  return  in  the  same 
manner.  Leave  all  sports  and  noise  outside  the  walls  of 
the  school  building. 

7.  Scuffling  —  striking — pushing  or  rudeness  of  any 
kind  must  never  be  practised,  in  the  least,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  school  building. 

SECTION   C  — PROMPTNESS. 

Mottoes.  —  "  Never  delay  till   to-morrow,  what  you  can  do  to-day." 
"There's  no  time  like  the  present."     "  A  stitch  in  lime  saves  nine." 

Remark.  A  lounging — idle  —  lazy  scholar  is  like  a 
drone  in  a  bee-hive,  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  the  same  class 
must  be  placed  those  scholars  who  are  heedless — who  are 
never  ready  to  do* what  is  required  of  them,  until  individu- 
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ally  reminded  of  duty  —  or  who  require  constant  prompting 
to  make  them  do  right.     Therefore,  observe, 

1.  Every  scholar  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  his  own 
duty,  and  promptly  perform  it. 

2.  Be  punctually  at  school.  Be  ready  to  regard  every 
signal  without  delay  —  to  commence  study,  at  once,  when 
"study  hours"  begin  —  to  give  immediate  and  undivided 
attention,  when  a  teacher  addresses  you,  either  individually 
—  with  the  class  —  or  with  the  whole  school. 

SECTION    D.  — NEATNESS. 
Motto.     "  A  place  for  every  thing —  and  every  thing  in  its  place." 

Remark.  The  habit  of  observing  neatness  and  order, 
should  be  cultivated  as  a  virtue. 

1.  Let  your  shoes  or  boots  be  cleaned  at  the  door-steps; 
always  use  the  mat,  if  wet,  muddy  or  dirty. 

2.  Never  suffer  the  floor  under  your  desk,  or  the  aisles 
around  it,  to  be  dirtied  by  papers,  or  any  thing  else  dropped 
on  it. 

3.  Avoid  spitting  on  the  floor.    It  is  a  vulgar,  filthy  habit. 

4.  Marking  or  writing  on  the  desks,  walls,  or  any  part  of 
the  building,  or  school  premises,  with  pencil,  chalk,  or  oth- 
er articles,  manifests  a  bad  taste,  or  a  vicious  disposition  to 
deface  and  destroy  property.  None  but  a  vicious,  reckless, 
or  thoughtless  person  will  do  it. 

5.  Knives  must  never  be  used  in  cutting  any  thing  on  a 
desk. 

6.  Particular  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  spilling 
ink  any  where  in  the  school  building. 

7.  Let  your  books,  etc.,  be  always  arranged  in  a  neat  and 
convenient  order  in  your  desk  and  upon  it. 

8.  After  using  brooms,  dust-brushes,  etc.,  always  return 
them  to  their  places. 

9.  Be  ambitious  to  have  every  part  of  our  school  in  so 
neat  and  orderly  a  condition,  that  visitors  may  be  favorably 
impressed  with  this  trait  of  our  character. 

SECTION    E— SCHOLARSHIP. 
Motto.  —  "  Knowledge  is  power." 

Remark.  —  Three  things  should  ever  be  sought  for  by 
the  scholar  in  all  his  studies  and  recitations.  They  are  the 
index  of  scholarship. 

I.  Aim  at  perfection. 
II.  Recite  promptly. 
III.  Express  your  thoughts  clearly  and  fully. 
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1.  Let  the  tone  of  voice  be  distinctly  audible  and  per- 
fectly articulated.  Let  your  words  be  chosen  with  care,  so 
as  to  express  your  thoughts  precisely. 

2.  Resolve  to  solve  every  difficult  point  in  your  lesson 
yourself,  (if  possible),  rather  than  receive  assistance  from 
another. 

*  3.  Have  studies  enough,  to  employ  all  the  time  you  can 
devote  to  school  duties. 

4.  Scholars  are  in  no  case  to  assist  each  other  about  their 
lessons,  in  study  hours,  except  by  permission,  for  very  spec- 
ial reasons. 

5.  Set  apart  a  specified  time  for  learning  every  lesson, 
and  faithfully  improve  it. 

6.  Learn  every  lesson  as  if  you  meant  to  remember  it  al- 
ways, and  not  as  many  do,  merely  till  recitation  is  over. 

7.  Learn  your  lesson  as  long  beforehand  as  possible. 
You  will  remember  it  all  the  better,  especially  if  you  review 
it  just  before  recitation. 

8.  Do  not  rest  satisfied  with  learning  your  lesson  so  as  to 
"guess  "  you  can  say  it ;  be  able  to  give  a  clear  and  full 
account  of  it  when  you  recite. 

9.  What  are  the  three  important  characteristics  of  a  per- 
fect recitation  ?     Repeat  them. 

SECTION  F.  —  RECITATIONS. 

Remark.  —  The  object  of  the  recitation  is,  that  the  teach- 
er may  have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
lesson  the  pupil  has,  or  has  not  learned,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  explain  to  him  what  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  master 
alone.     Therefore, 

1.  Give  the  strictest  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  recitation  of  each  pupil,  during  the  recita- 
tion. 

2.  Resolve  that  you  will  answer  every  question  your  teach- 
er may  ask  you,  at  each  recitation. 

3.  Observe  carefully  every  question  which  the  teacher 
asks  the  other  scholars  of  the  class,  and  see  if  you  can  think 
of  the  proper  answer  before  it  is  given  by  them. 

4.  Never  interrupt  a  teacher,  or  a  scholar,  while  he  is 
speaking.  Never  speak  in  the  class,  except  when  permit- 
ted or  required  by  the  teacher.  Always  speak  to  the  teach- 
er, if  you  speak  at  all.     Never  contradict  or  dispute. 

5.  Assume  a  becoming  position  of  the  body  during  reci- 
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tation  ;  sit  upright  —  let  both  feet  rest  on  the  floor,  and 
if  there  is  no  use  for  books,  &c,  let  the  hands  be  folded. 

6.  Resolve  at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  that  your  reci- 
tations for  that  day  shall  be  perfect.     (See  Section  E,  Nos. 

6  and  8.) 

7.  A  scholar  must  never  stay  out  of  recitation,  because 
he  "  has  no  lesson"  If  you  have  a  good  excuse,  give  it  to 
your  teacher,  and  go  and  hear  the  others  recite. 

8.  A  scholar  must  never  have  any  thing  in  his  hands  dur- 
ing recitation,  nor  during  study  hours,  except  what  strictly 
belongs  to  the  exercise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

[To  be  continued.] 


mathematical. 

(For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.) 

Mr.  Editor. — When  Charles  the  Second  propounded 
to  the  Royal  Society  the  question  of  the  turbot  and  the 
vessel  of  water,  there  was  sense  in  the  query  of  Christopher 
Wren  ;  and  the  advice  of  his  Majesty — "  find  out  if  a 
thing  be  true  before  you  proceed  to  account  for  it"' — may 
safely  be  followed,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  mathe- 
matical question  published  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Educator  (if  I  rightly  understand  its  conditions)  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  advice. 

For,  by  hypothesis,  the  ends  of  the  wall  are  parallel 
planes  ;  and  (Legendre,  Book  6,  Prop.  105)  the  intersections 
of  these  with  the  other  bounding  planes  are  parallel,  each 
to  each. 

Through  the  intersections  of  the  sides  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wall,  and  perpendicular  to  the  upper  surface, 
let  two  planes  pass  ;  these  planes  will  divide  the  end,  each 
into  a  rectangle  and  two  equal  triangles. 

Moreover  (Book  6,  Prop.  13,)  the  two  triangles,  formed 
by  the  intersections  of  the  same  three  planes  with  the  ends 
of  the  wall,  will  be  equiangular  and  (Book  4,  Prop.  18) 
similar,  and  their  homologous  sides  will  be  proportional. 

But  each  of  these  triangles  will  have  for  its  altitude  the 
height  of  the  wall,  and  for   its  base  half  the  difference  of 
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the  upper  and  lower  widths  of  the  wall.  At  the  upper 
end,  the  height  of  the  wall  is  10  feet,  and  the  difference  of 
the  upper  and  lower  widths  4.8  feet ;  at  the  lower  end  the 
height  is  20  feet,  and  the  difference  of  the  upper  and  lower 
widths  11.6  feet. 

We   shall,   then,  have   the  following   proportion ;  20  : 

10  :  :  — '—  :  -1-  which,  reduced  to   an    equation,  gives 

2  2 

48  =  58. 

Hence  the  proposition  is  not  a  true  one;  and  it  follows, 

that  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  WALL  ARE  NOT  CORRECTLY 
STATED,   OR,  IT  IS  NOT  BOUNDED  WHOLLY  BY  PLANES  ;    and  HI 

either  case,  the  means  of  finding  its  solidity  are  not  given. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  J.  B.  a  question  or 
two: 

And,  first :  By  what  principle  can  a  solid,  which  is  not 
the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  be  reduced  to  the  frustum  of  a 
pyramid  ? 

Or  second  :  Can  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid  have  a  rect- 
angle for  one  of  the  planes  that  bound  its  convex  surface  ? 

Worcester,  May  10,  1847.  W.  E.  Starr. 

P.  S. — Had  the  width  of  the  base  at  the  lower  end  been 
13.6  feet,  we  should  have   had  the  proportion  20  :   10  :  : 

\_  ;  or  had  the  width  at  the  upper  end  been  9.8 


2  2 

feet,  the  proportion  would  have  been   20  :   10  :  : 


2 

5.8 


:  and  in  either  case,  S.  C.'s  method  would  have  given 


2 
a  correct  solution.  w.  e.  s. 


Mr  Editor  :  —  Perhaps  Mr.  Blood's  wall  question  has 
become  more  "  distinguished"  than  it  deserves  to  be;  but 
as  Mr.  Hobby  and  I  understand  the  language  of  the  ques- 
tion differently,  I  shall  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
my  view  of  the  matter,  viz  : 

If  a  fair  construction  does  not  make  each  side  of  the 
wall  a  single  plane,  then  the  number  of  bounding  planes 
is  entirely  indefinite,  and  the  solidity  of  the  wall  scarcely 
less  so. 
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But  the  proposer  has  attempted  to  change  the  wall  to  the 
frustum  of  a  pyramid,  which  is  impossible  while  the  top  is 
a  rectangle.  Wm.  E.  Starr. 

Worcester,  June  9,  1847. 


Question.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  Geometrical 
Progression,  is  45,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  ex- 
tremes is  585.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  J.  b.  s. 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

During   the  last  year  and  a  half,  and,  we  believe,  for  a 
long  period  previous  to   that  time,  there  has  been   a  dram 
shop  within  three  or  four  doors  of  our  office.     One  of  the 
outside   doors  was  not   opened,   we  are  told,  for  several 
years,  and  the  other,  though  opened,  had  a  screen  placed 
before  it  to  keep  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  which,  probably, 
would  have  blushed  to  behold  what  was  done  there.      Mr. 
/.  C.  Wilder,  whose  card  may  be  seen   among  our  adver- 
tisements, has  taken  the  room,  cleansed  it,  by  casting  out 
the  unclean  birds  and  the  centaurs,  and  introducing*  the  light 
of  day,  and  other  beautiful  and  delightful  things.     Instead 
of  the  dark,  dismal  place  it  once  was  ;  the   pandemonium 
of  our  street,  it  is   now  ornamented  with  beautiful  flowers 
and  choice  fruit.     There  may  be  seen  all  kinds  of  plants  in 
full  bloom,  and  oranges  hanging  upon  the  tree  ;  and  heard, 
birds   sweetening  the  air  with   their  delightful  carols  and 
cheerful  music :  and  there,  too,  instead  of  the  Circean  cup, 
reader,  you  can  now   be  regaled  with  the  healthy  beverage 
of  nature  and  the   choicest  fruits    she    produces.     If  you 
wish  to  witness  this  change,  so  much  for  the  better,  and  so 
earnestly    desired    by  all    the  good  citizens  of  our   neigh- 
borhood, just   call   on   our  friend  W.,  and  get   a  plate  of 
strawberries  and  cream  and   other  choice  fruits.     Such  a 
change  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity 
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and  order.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible !  Our 
friend  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
which  is  published  near  by,  ought  to  report  this  marvellous 
case  of  healing. 


Very  consoling  to  the  good  citizens  of  Boston !  To 
drink,  day  by  day,  the  rich  waters  of  Jamaica  !  What 's  in 
a  name  ?  Delicious  !  "  The  Mystery  Solved ! "  When 
will  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  O  Fathers  of  Boston ! 
"  Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  Seignors  !  "  O  hasten 
to  our  rescue  Long  Pond,  Spot  Pond,  any  Pond !  Cover 
our  three  hills  with  Artesian  wells !  Give  us  water  free 
from  the  effluvia  and  destructive}  death-dealing  scourge  aris- 
ing from  putrified  fish  I  — Ed. 

"The  Mystery  Solved.  — We  believe  that  we  have 
at  last  discovered  the  true  clue  to  the  long  vexed  question 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  offensive  taste  and  smell  of  the 
water  of  the  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct.  A  gentleman 
brought  into  our  office  this  morning  three  dead  eels  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  lead  service  pipe  of  the  aqueduct  in  Broad  street, 
the  effluvia  from  which  exactly  corresponded  with  the  taste 
and  smell  of  the  water,  and  we  have  no  doubt  if  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  pipes  throughout  the  city  were 
made,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dead  fish  would  be 
found,  and  it  behooves  the  conductors  of  the  aqueduct  to 
"  see  to  it "  that  something  is  done,  and  that  forthwith,  to 
remedy  the  evil.  These  fish  must  undoubtedly  have  pass- 
ed through  the  strainer  at  the  pond  into  the  logs,  when  they 
were  very  small,  and  have  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  so  contracted  a  space."  — 
Transcript. 

Banvar(Vs  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  continues  to  be  crowded 
with  earnest  admirers  both  of  the  scenery  and  the  artist.  How  many 
thousands  more,  who  will  never  see  the  original,  ought  to  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  beholding  the  present  painting  !  It  is  most  splendid. 


To  Correspondents. — We  have  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  communications,  which  shall  appear  as  soon  as  space 
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and  time  will  permit ;  and,  as  we  publish  another  number 
in  two  weeks,  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  of  them  will 
make  their  appearance.  Our  friend  Mr.  Parish  will  see 
why  we  do  not  give  the  whole  of  his  Lecture  in  this  Num- 
ber. It  is,  simply,  because  it  makes  more  than  enough  for 
the  number,  and.  therefore,  we  have  divided  it  as  nearly  in 
the  middle  as  was  convenient  and  consistent  with  the  items 
discussed  in  the  Lecture.   £ 


Ctterarg  Notices. 

The  Boston  MerTcur  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
William  Neeb,  No.  4  Water  Street.  It  is  a  neat  medium 
sized  sheet,  containing  literature,  news,  business  items, 
&c.,  &c. ,  in  the  German  language.  Price  $2.50  a  year. — 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  England,  Vol.  3. 
The  Life  of  John  Eliot:  with  an  account  of  the  early 
missionary  efforts  among  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
By  Nehemiah  Adams,  Pastor  of  Essex  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton. Vol.  4,  of  the  same  Fathers,  contains  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Shepherd :  by  John  A.  Albro.  This  series  of 
valuable  books  is  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath 
School  Society.  No.  13  Cornhill.  These  books  are  highly 
valuable,  and  though  they  are  published  by  the  above  named 
Society,  yet,  they  are  by  no  means  designed  for  juvenile 
readers  only.     They  contain  food  for  mature  minds,  and 

may   be    perused   by  all    profitably. Morton's  Picture 

Book :  published  by  George  W.  Briggs,  403  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing,  beautiful,  and 
instructive  little  works  for  the  young,  that  we  have  recent- 
ly seen. A  Class-Book  of  Botany,  designed  for  col- 
leges, academies,  and  other  seminaries.  In  two  parts : 
Part  I.,  Elements  of  Botanical  Science.  Part  II.,  The  Nat- 
ural Orders :  Illustrated  by  a  Flora  of  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  Claremont,  N.  H. 
For  sale  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston.  This  is  a  vol- 
ume of  644  8mo.  pp.,  well  adapted  to  throw  light,  and 
afford  instruction  upon  the  pleasing,  important,  and  useful 

branch    of    science    of    which    it    treats. Chapman's 

American  Drawing-Book.  No.  I.  —  Primary  and  Ele- 
mentary ;  New   York,  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton   Hall.     Bos- 
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ton :  for  sale  by  James  French,  78  Washington  Street. 
We  have  examined  this  book,  and  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  valuable  work  for  beginners  in  the  art  of 
Drawing ;  that  ornamental  and  useful  accomplishment. 
Also,  the  American  Copy  Drawing-Book,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, and    sold    by    the   same. No.   1 1   of    Chamber's 

Cyclopcedia  of  English  Literature,  contains,  among  other 
subjects,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  David  Hume,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Smollett,  William 
Tytler,  Dr.  John  Campbell,  Lord  Littleton,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stu- 
art, Macpherson,  &c,  &c.  It  contains  a  full  drawn  en- 
graving of  the  arrest  of  Goldsmith  by  his  landlady,  repre- 
senting the  poor  author  as  sending  for  Doctor  Johnson  to 
review  the  MS.  of  the  Vicar   of  Wakefield,  that  he  might 

raise  money  to  pacify  the  lady  and  obtain  his  freedom. 

LittelVs  Living  Age  is  weekly  laid  upon  our  table.  Of 
this  valuable  work,  Ex-President  John  Q,.  Adams  says, 
"of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  Literature  and 
science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, only  the  exposition  of  the  current  Literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  com- 
prehension includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age."  No.  161  con- 
tains Painless  Operations  in  Surgery,  Mr.  Bunn  and  Jenny 
Lind,  Madame  Schopenhauen's  Youthful  Life,  Death  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Capsicum  House  for  Young  Ladies, 
&c,  &c.  He  who  takes  this  Periodical  will  not  need  to 
take  many  others,  as  he  will  find  an  abundant  supply  of  use- 
ful reading  in  this. The  Law  Reporter  for  June  :  judg- 
ing from  the  cases  reported  in  this  Number,  we  should 
think  the  Law  rather  uncertain    business. 


Corrections — In  the  notice  of  the  school  for  young  ladies  (page  194, 
June  No.)  in  Central  Place,  instead  of  Wells  as  the  associate  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, it  should  have  been  Weld.  The  Circular  of  these  gentlemen  may 
soon  be  seen  among  our  advertisements.  They  are  competent  to  give 
instruction,  and,  we  believe,  will  give  good  satisfaction  to  all  who  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  place  their  daughters  under  their  supervision. 

On  page  193,  instead  of  National  read  Rational.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
same  page,  instead  of  Bush  read  Rush. 

In  the  mathematical  question  of  last  month,  to  Jos.  Blood,  where  the 
words  occur,  viz.  "  its  Base  Line  at  the  upper  end  is  8.8  feet  wide," 
expunge  the  word  Line  ;  also  erase  it  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  word  Base  twice  afterwards.  Again,  instead  of  "  19!)  square 
feet  "  as  the  arka  of  the  lower  end  of  Joseph  Blood's  wall,  the  reading 
should  be  196  square  feet. 
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November  2otk,  1846. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  All  communications  with  the  scholars  are  to  be  avoided 
during  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation.  This  compre- 
hends whispering —  writing  notes,  or  on  the  slate — signs, 
&,c.  Every  pupil  should  study  as  if  there  was  no  one  else 
near,  or  in  the  room,  with  perfect  silence. 

2.  Ask  questions  about  lessons  of  teachers  to  whom  you 
recite  —  as  they  are  responsible  for  your  improvement ;  — 
otherwise  some  may  be  overburdened  with  business  which 
properly  belongs  to  another. 
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3.  No  books  are  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  except  such 
as  belong  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school. 

4.  Never  mark  or  deface  books,  &c,  with  pen,  pen- 
cil, &c. 

5.  No  scholar  should  go  off  the  school  grounds  during 
recess,  except  with  permission. 

6.  Never  meddle  with  the  desk  or  property  of  another 
scholar  without  liberty. 

7.  Caps,  bonnets,  and  all  outer  garments  must  be  placed 
on  the  hook  assigned  to  each  pupil,  immediately  on  enter- 
ing school. 

8.  Boys  must  never  wear  caps  or  hats  in  the  school- 
room." 

Any  other  directions  may  be  inserted  under  the  last 
head  that  the  conditions  of  the  school  require.  Only  a 
few  have  been  selected  from  the  manual,  to  illustrate  the 
mode  of  fixing  requirements  before  the  eye  of  the  pupil, 
in  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  manner. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts,  may  be  learned  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  little  guide  book  which  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  my  pupils,  or  from  which  portions  are  occasion- 
ally read  to  the  school,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as 
circumstances  seem  to  require.  It  will  appear  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  pro- 
prieties  and  improprieties,  embracing  the  essential  parts  of 
all  duties  to  be  performed,  and  errors  to  be  avoided  in 
school. 

But  the  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  inas- 
much as  no  penalty  is  annexed  for  disregarding  the  pre- 
cepts thus  presented,  "  how  may  any  special  benefit  be  ex- 
pected from  them  ? "  In  reply  to  this  question,  a  few  of 
the  advantages  which  experience  has  tested,  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

1.  From  this  "  manual,"  every  scholar  on  entering  school 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  teacher's  standard,  or  the 
particular  character  which,  in  his  view,  a  school  should  as- 
sume. No  individual  can  well  avoid  perceiving,  that  he 
or  she,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  has  something  to  do  in  giving 
it  that  character.  Every  precept  may  be  considered  as 
binding  on  the  pupil  —  requiring  as  strict  observance,  as 
if  specific  penalties  were  annexed  to  each  ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  allows  the  teacher,  in  practice,  all  the  lati- 
tude he  may  choose  to  take  in  applying  them,  under  vari- 
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ous  circumstances,  to  different  individuals.  While  they 
should,  and  usually  do  commend  themselves  to  the  con- 
science of  every  reasonable  pupil  with  the  force  of  law  — 
yet  if  there  are  exceptions,  they  may  with  quite  as  much 
propriety  attach  the  authority  and  penalty  of  law  to  any 
one,  or  more  of  them,  for  a  special  occasion,  as  if  the  same 
had  been  uttered  verbally  for  the  same  object. 

2.  It  serves  well  to  indoctrinate  a  new  pupil  into  the  re- 
quirements and  customs  of  the  school.  When  a  new 
scholar  is  admitted  into  the  school,  few  teachers  have 
sufficient  leisure,  to  sit  down  and  impart  all  the  information 
the  pupil  should  possess,  in  order  to  commence  advantage- 
ously both  to  himself  and  the  school.  But  let  him  spend 
the  first  half  day  with  the  foregoing  little  chart  before  him, 
at  the  same  time  observing,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  operations 
of  the  school-room,  and  he  will  not  long  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  set  his  sails,  and  direct  his  course  for  the 
"  exploring  voyage  "  on  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 

3.  It  saves  many  from  censure  and  consequent  discour- 
agement who  are  really  ignorant  of  their  duty.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  multitudes  in  our  schools  are  set  down 
as  obstinately  perverse  and  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
school,  whose  principal  sin  is  that  of  ignorance.  Let  this 
code  be  the  first  lesson  for  that  scholar  to  learn  who  seems 
not  to  know  his  place  or  duty  ;  and  if  after  that  he  is  found 
a  transgressor,  then  it  may  be  said  with  better  reason,  that 
he  who  knew  his  master's  will,  but  did  it  not,  "shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes."    (Luke  12:  47,  48.) 

Repetition  of  requirements  is  always  found  necessary  by 
every  teacher,  with  the  dull  or  careless  pupil.  Let  such  be 
required  to  read  often,  or  if  necessary  commit  to  memory 
what  pertains  to  his  case,  and  it  will  prove  a  more  effective 
stimulus  than  those  vocal  repetitions,  which  sometimes 
obtain  the  appellation  of  scolding. 

4.  It  takes  from  the  transgressor  all  excuse  for  wrong 
doing ;  and  renders  him  a  more  conspicuous  violator  of 
right,  and  calls  down  upon  himself  a  more  general  voice  of 
condemnation,  because  he  sins  against  greater  light. 

5.  It  preserves  uniform  practice  in  the  general  operations 
of  the  school. 

There  are  two  objections  which  conscientious  and  able 
teachers  sometimes  urge  against  everything  in  the  form 
of  written  directions,  or  regulations  in  the  school-room. 
"  First,  it  seems  to  multiply,  unnecessarily,  the  number  of 
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requirements  in  the  government  of  the  school,  and  the  pupil 
unable  to  retain  all  in  mind,  is  apt  to  disregard  the  whole." 
Some  teachers  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "I  have  but  one  rule 
for  my  scholars  to  observe,  and  that  is,  "  Do  right  always." 
And  yet  are  they  not  compelled  to  decide  continually  for 
the  pupil  as  to  what  is  right  —  or  correct  his  errors  of 
judgment,  or  will  ?  Would  not  the  same  objection  be 
valid  against  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  or  statute 
laws  in  society  at  large?  Inasmuch  as  children  are  more 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  —  have  less  inducement  to  ac- 
quire what  is  right  than  what  is  desirable  on  their  part, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  more  minute- 
ly, clearly,  and  permanently  their  obligations  are  presented 
to  them,  the  better. 

A  second  objection  is,  that,  "  if  written  requirements, 
constantly  before  the  eye,  are  often  violated  with  impunity, 
all  requirements  will  soon  become  a  dead  letter,  and  govern- 
ment will  be  thereby  weakened."  If  precepts  are  suffered 
to  be  violated  often  with  impunity  in  any  school,  whether 
written  or  oral,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  there  is 
little  government  or  authority  there  to  be  weakened.  There 
is  reasonable  ground  for  objection  against  written  prohibi- 
tions and  requirements  where  a  definite  penalty  is  annexed 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  the  teacher  no  discretion  in 
the  case.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  seldom  expedient  to  declare 
beforehand,  what  punishment  shall  follow  any  transgression 
in  school  government ;  and  what  is  objectionable  in  written 
regulations,  would  be  equally  so  in  oral.  The  wiser  course 
undoubtedly  is,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the 
clearest,  most  indelible  manner  possible,  the  true  moral 
character  of  right  and  wrong  by  the  best  means  within  the 
teacher's  power,  without  regard  to  any  penalty,  till  occasion 
shall  demand  one,  and  then  let  the  teacher  act  as  circum- 
stances require. 

Having  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  the  general  out- 
line of  his  duties,  as  a  measure  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
errors,  from  which  it  would  cost  the  teacher  perplexity  and 
labor  to  withdraw  him,  a  series  of  preventive  measures 
may  be  adopted, which  will  tend  to  strengthen  his  authority 
by  the  co-operation  of  his  pupils.  The  present  occasion 
will  allow  me  to  do  but  little  more  than  name  some  of  them. 

Among  the  influences  without  the  school-room,  perhaps 
no  one  is  so  important  and  effective  as  occasional  calls  upon 
the  parents  of  the  children,  not  forgetting  to  recognize  the 
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children  as  your  younger  friends.  Have  you  a  perverse, 
rebellious  pupil  to  deal  with  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  know  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  that  they  know  his,  likewise.  Where  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  understood  between  the  par- 
ties, and  co-operation  can  be  obtained  between  parents  and 
teacher,  any  serious  difficulty  with  a  pupil  can  hardly  be 
expected.  If  the  parents  are  even  inefficient  or  worthless, 
the  teacher  wilt  labor  much  more  advantageously  by  know- 
ing the  exact  influence  he  has  to  contend  with  at  home,  as 
well  as  at  school.  But  if  they  are  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
sympathise  with  him,  he  will  feel  their  favorable  influence 
and  support  from  the  beginning  of  each  day's  labor  to  its 
close.  This  is  a  field  which  teachers  are  too  prone  to  neg- 
lect, but  if  cultivated  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  favorable  influence  of  a  well 
selected  and  well  conducted  library  in  the  school.  The 
latter  is  of  but  little  less  importance  than  the  former.  The 
weekly  return  and  drawing  of  books,  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment from  the  business  like  manner  in  which  the  drawing 
should  be  conducted,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  reading  interesting  books,  may  be  made  greatly  to 
enhance  the  agreeable  associations  which  always  cluster 
around  a  well  managed  school. 

Many  teachers  have  a  happy  mode  of  seizing  on  the  best 
opportunity  for  relating  interesting  facts,  or  an  anecdote 
accompanied  with  a  good  moral — -or  an  instructive  story. 
A  free  conversation  respecting  prominent  passing  events  in 
the  place,  serves  to  bring  all  minds  to  contemplate  a  single 
object  for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  can  be  easily  diverted, 
at  once,  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  occurred  sometime  since,  may  be  taken  by 
way  of  illustration.  In  the  midst  of  a  little  uneasiness 
and  distraction  of  the  school,  the  teacher  suddenly  says : 
"The  scholars  may  suspend  their  studies  —  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question.  I  am  told  that  about  two  hours  before  school 
this  morning,  the  scaffolding  on  a  large  brick  building  up 
the  street  fell,  and  badly  injured,  or  killed  several  work- 
men. Can  "any  one  tell  me  the  truth  of  the  report?" 
Fifteen  or  twenty  hands  are  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  "  John,  what  did  you  learn  about  it  ?  "  "  There 
were  five  men  on  the  scaffold  ;  three  were  killed,  and  two 
almost  killed. "  A  general  sensation  is  manifest  through 
the  school.     "Thomas,  what  did   you   hear?"     "There 
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was  only  one  man  killed,  three  were  badly  hurt,  and  one 
not  injured  at  all."  William  says,  "  the  man  is  not  dead 
yet,  and  the  rest  are  not  hurt  very  bad. "  In  this  manner 
many  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  know  of  the 
event  —  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  drawn  off  from  the 
objects  which  were  producing  confusion  —  the  teacher 
adds  a  word  on  the  evils  of  exaggerating  exciting  reports, 
or  attempting  to  tell  what  one  does  not  know ;  also  urges 
the  necessity  of  observing  caution  when  necessarily  ex- 
posed in  dangerous  circumstances,  —  and  then  diverts  the 
attention  of  all  to  their  duties,  after  which,  the  usual  quiet 
and  order  succeed.  The  whole  need  not  occupy  more 
than  five  or  six  minutes.  Every  movement  of  this  kind, 
however,  must  be  managed  with  judgment  and  skill,  or  it 
should  not  be  attempted. 

The  simple  process  of  suspending  all  exercises,  and  ob- 
taining perfect  stillness  for  a  single  minute,  so  that  a  clock 
or  watch  may  be  heard  to  tick,  frequently  operates  like  a 
charm.  Most  scholars  have  little  idea  of  a  still  school- 
room, till  they  learn  it  by  some  such  experiment ;  nor  of 
the  noise  they  make,  except  by  contrast. 

The  tranquillizing,  refining  influence  of  vocal  music  has 
too  long  been  known  and  practiced  to  need  recommending. 
In  no  place  does  the  cheerful  song  fall  more  gratefully 
upon  the  ear,  than  in  commencing  or  closing  the  duties  of 
the  day,  or  occasionally  breaking  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  school-room.  The  most  perfectly  or- 
dered school  without  this,  lacks  an„  essential  ingredient. 
It  is  like  the  beautiful  rose,  without  its  fragrance. 

u  By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low  : 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft  persuasive  voice  applies; 
Or  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. "  —  Pope's  Celia* 

The  active,  skilful  teacher,  will  add  similar  devices  for 
giving  variety  to  the  exercises  of  his  "  mansion, "  according 
to  the  interest  he  feels  in  the  subject,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  genius. 

One  other  topic  demands  a  brief  notice,  and  these  re- 
marks shall  be  brought  to  a  close.  What  shall  be  the 
mode  of  treating  the  transgressor,  whom  all  modes  of  pre- 
vention have  failed  to  reach  ? 
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If  the  circumstances  of  his  case  render  it  expedient  to 
retain  him,  still  in  his  incorrigible  state,  a  member  of  the 
school,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  be  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing a  deleterious  influence  on  others ;  and,  if  possible, 
should  be  required  to  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  school.  The  former  may  be  par- 
tially effected  by  cuttiug  him  off,  for  a  time,  from  all  inter- 
course with  his  companions :  the  latter  will  require  a  pro- 
cess adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case. 

Before  you  stands  the  offender,  a  being  in  whose  young 
bosom  are  implanted  the  elements  of  reason  and  immor- 
tality. But  another  element  has  been  at  work,  which,  if 
suffered  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  may  convert  him  into  an 
enemy  to  his  own  best  interests  —  an  enemy  to  his  race. 
On  what  the  teacher  accomplishes  towards  removing  the 
evil  principles  that  reign  within  —  and  supplying  that 
which  is  benevolent  and  good,  he  has  a  deep  interest, 
(although  not  willing  to  admit  it)  — every  member  of  soci- 
ety with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact,  or  over  whom  he 
might  exert  an  influence,  has  a  deep  interest. 

To  operate  through  the  medium  of  reason,  Would  seem 
to  be  the  more  appropriate  mode  of  correcting  obliquity  of 
mind  and  will.  Let  reason  be  used  by  all  means,  to  its 
fullest  extent.  But  cool  reason  and  hot  passion  very  seldom 
unite  and  form  a  perfect  union  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  ingredient. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  merits,  or  demerits  of  the 
different  modes  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  offender. 
Moral  suasion  will  answer  its  end,  where  there  is  moral 
principle  to  act  upon  —  but  is  altogether  inefficient  with- 
out it.  When  sensibility  is  exiled  from  the  mind  and  heart, 
occasion  will  render  it  expedient  —  even  necessary,  some- 
times,—  to  restore  it  by  external  applications —  or,  to  bor- 
row a  medical  term  —  by  counter  irritants.  But  the  time 
and  manner  of  performing  this  delicate  operation  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Corporal  punishment  can  never  be  successfully  inflicted  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  —  nor  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  unless  a  sense  of  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment, and  necessity  likewise  pervade  his  mind,  —  cir- 
cumstances not  likely  to  occur.  He  must  be  conscious 
that  the  teacher  has  taken  every  reasonable  precaution  to 
'prevent  him  from  wrong  doing;  and  that  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  is  really  the  last  resort,  after  the  failure  of 
other  resources. 
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The  time  and  place  of  inflicting  punishment  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  You  may  perform  an  operation  on  ma- 
terial  substances  hastily,  with  success ;  but  to  move  the 
passions  aright  —  to  convince  the  reason  —  to  convert  the 
disaffected,  is  not  often  the  work  of  a  moment.  It  is  evi- 
dent then,  that  the  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  in- 
struction, ought  to  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  transgressors.  Your  object  is  to  produce  in  the 
offender  a  full  consciousness  of  his  error  —  to  bring  him 
from  a  state  of  opposition  to  you  and  your  authority  —  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  behalf  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  school,  and  that  with  a  cordial,  cheerful  good  will.  The 
thing  cannot  be  done,  —  if  the  case  be  at  all  serious,  and 
it  does  not  demand  punishment  if  not,  —  without  delibera- 
tion, and  often  without  much  reasoning  and  illustration 
that  it  is  the  only  wise  course  for  the  pupil.  Indeed,  my 
experience  leads  me  daily,  more  and  more,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  transgressor  to  his  infraction  of  duty  in  the 
most  mild  and  quiet  manner :  make  a  memorandum  of  it, 
and  have  a  private  interview  with  him  as  soon  as  opportu- 
nity will  admit ;  especially  in  cases  requiring  reproof  or 
punishment.  The  consequence  is  very  apparent,  even  with 
those  who  have  been  reckless  transgressors ;  that  they 
dread  the  slightest  indication  of  censure,  when  it  is  uncom- 
mon for  any  to  receive  it,  much  more  than  formerly,  when 
it  was  so  common  that  almost  all,  the  comparatively  good 
as  well  as  vicious,  expected  a  share  and  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.     It  dries  up  the  fountain  of  scolding. 

Another  essential  point  should  not  be  overlooked.  Cor- 
poral punishment  should  seldom  be  inflicted  in  the  presence 
of  others.  The  pupil  punished  is  not  made  better  by  it. 
If  he  has  a  spirit  that  should  be  mortified  and  crushed  by 
being  thus  exposed,  he  would  easily  be  brought  to  terms  in 
private  —  would  respect  and  love  you  more  afterwards,  and 
be  more  effectually  benefited.  A  proud  and  haughty  spirit 
cannot  be  punished  before  witnesses,  as  successfully  even 
as  the  other.  If  in  the  presence  of  good  scholars  only, 
it  might  be  a  bare  possibility  that  his  regard  for  their 
opinion,  if  he  knew  it  was  against  him,  might  induce  him 
to  yield  submission.  But  if  before  others  like  himself,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  prize  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  them  as  a  stoic  or  a  martyr.  Under  the  latter  influ- 
ence, he  will  not  be  likely  to  listen  to  reason,  nor  will  he 
exhibit  the  renovating  influence  of  punishment,  if  in  his 
power  to  avoid  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  take  the  transgressor  alone  —  address 
him  with  mildness,  as  a  friend  — show  him  his  error  in  all 
kindness,  but  clearly  and  fully  —  proffer  him  your  favor 
and  friendship  when  he  will  do  right  —  make  him  under- 
stand the  consequences  and  folly  of  wrong-doing  —  pun- 
ish him  —  severely  if  the  case  require  it,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  must  perceive  that  you  are  master  both 
of  him  and  yourself — and  be  assured,  he  will  not  willingly 
be  found  many  times  in  the  same  situation. 

Another  consideration  should  be  kept  in  view.  Good, 
obedient  scholars,  if  made  witnesses  of  punishment,  are 
not  likely  to  be  made  better  by  it,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
It  may  create  in  them  a  diminished  esteem  for  the  execu- 
tioner, or  master.  In  sacrificing  their  sympathy,  he  loses 
ground  which  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  regain.  Vicious 
scholars  will  inevitably  sympathise  with  the  criminal  — 
with  whom  they  will  combine ;  on  whose  behalf  they  will 
feel  some  obligation  to  retaliate,  if  they  cannot  protect  him. 
They  will  appreciate  the  pain  he  suffers  far  better  than  the 
guilt  for  which  he  suffers. 

In  fine,  the  school-room  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  its 
appropriate  use,  (viz.,)  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and 
the  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  As  far  as  possible,  all  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  give  it  a  forbidding  aspect  to  the 
pupils,  or  which  may  leave  repulsive  associations  on  the 
mind,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Approve  and  encour- 
age publicly  ;  censure  and  punish  privately. 

With  respect  to  the  "  vexed  question  "  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, after  many  years'  experience,  in  almost  every  grade 
and  character  of  schools,  I  am  free  to  express  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  there  are  schools  in  which  the  character  of 
the  scholars  is  such  that  it  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with ; 
that  in  every  school  there  will  be  periods,  longer  or  shorter, 
when  it  will  be  entirely  unnecessary  ;  and  these  periods 
will  be  followed  by  others,  when  no  equivalent  or  substitute 
will  be  within  the  teacher's  reach.  Its  use  should  be  avoided 
in  all  cases  until  all  other  reasonable  means  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  ;  and  when  used,  it  must  be  employed 
with  care  and  judgment,  in  order  to  produce  a  favorable 
result.  Much  caution  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
lest  they  substitute  something  else  far  more  objectionable. 
Finally,  that  it  can  be  banished  entirely  from  a  discretion- 
ary use,  advantageously  or  safely,  is  an  idea  utterly  Uto- 
pian, while  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  scholars 
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remain  in  their  present  condition.  With  the  sentiment  of 
the  able  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Jour- 
nal I  fully  concur;  "  We  abhor  corporal  punishment,  but  we 
abhor  the  halter  and  the  state  prison  more  ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society^  it  is  our  belief,  that  if  the  first  be  not 
sometimes  used,  the  latter  must  6e." 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  principles  and  views,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  however  well  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  experience  of  a  single  individual,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances would  infallibly  insure  success  in  their  application. 
If  in  a  school  of  one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars,  of  ten  years  of  age  and  above,  they  have  satisfac- 
torily answered  their  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  important 
modifications  would  be  necessary  for  a  primary  school  in 
which  the  children  should  be  under  eight  years  of  age.  In 
an  academy  or  private  school,  consisting  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  feel  that  their  reputation  for  decorum 
is  worth  preserving,  and  value  their  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing an  education,  many  of  the  particulars  dwelt  on  would 
be  entirely  useless.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  the  be- 
lief, that  the  principles  herein  presented,  and  many  modes  of 
action  suggested,  are  applicable  to  the  mass  of  public 
schools  scattered  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of 
New  England ;  and  with  diffidence  have  they  been  pre- 
sented, with  the  humble  hope  that  they  may  be  instrumental 
in  rendering  some  service  to  the  teacher  engaged  in  his 
toilsome  employment,  and  may  contribute,  though  in  a 
small  degree,  to  second  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  devot- 
ed to  diffusing  education  and  its  blessings  universally  among 
mankind. 


A  Mother's  School. — A  young  lady  advertises  to  form 
a  class  of  young  mpthers  and  nurses  ;  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  art  of  talking  to  infants  in  such  a  manner  as  will  in- 
terest and  please  them.  She  flatters  herself  that  her  pecu- 
liar tact  and  great  experience  in  this  most  important  branch 
of  household  duties,  will  enable  her  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.—  Scientific  American. 
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iHa%maticaL 

(For  the  Educator  ) 

Mr.  Editor,  - —  Perhaps  you  and  your  readers  are  al- 
ready tired  of  the  mathematical  question  in  your  March 
number  ;  it  seems  however  that  something  further  should 
be  said  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

J.  B's  solution  given  in  the  last  No.  struck  us  as  being 
evidently  based  upon  a  false  assumption,  and  consequently 
erroneous  ;  but  the  objection,  in  his  note  on  the  last  page, 
against  our  result,  seemed  so  formidable,  if  true,  that  we 
were  led  to  reinvestigation.  Finding  nothing  however  in 
our  solution  #  which  would  not  bear  the  strictest  mathema- 
tical scrutiny,  we  took  a  second  sober  thought  of  the  pro- 
blem, when  its  conditions  were  soon  discovered  to  involve  an 
absurdity.  In  order  that  the  two  sides  of  the  wall  may  be 
plane  or  "  straight"  surfaces,  as  affirmed  in  the  problem,  ei- 
ther the  width  of  the  base  at  the  upper  end  should  be  9.8  ft. 
instead  of  8.8  feet,  or,  that  at  the  lower  end  should  be  13.6 
feet  instead  of  15.6  feet,  as  stated. 

According  to  the  problem,  the  two  sides  are  either  warped 
surfaces,  and  the  problem  indeterminable  by  the  common 
rules  of  mensuration,  or  they  consist  each  of  two  plane  sur- 
faces intersecting  each  other  along  the  line  of  the  imaginary 
plane  which  our  solution  supposes  to  be  drawn.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  solidity  of  the  wall  is  accurately  given  by 
that  solution.  Let  the  wall  be  "  bounded  by  straight  sur- 
faces from  one  end  to  the  other,''  and  the  objection  alluded 
to  above  will  vanish.  J.  B.  seems  disposed  to  "  contend" 
rather  stoutly  for  the  validity  of  his  solution  ;  bat,  until  he 
furnishes  the  "  demonstration"  he  speaks  of,  he  will  please 
pardon  our  skepticism  in  relation  to  its  orthodoxy.  We 
opine  that  any  mathematical  process,,  employed  to  trans- 
form a  solid  of  this  description  into  the  frustum  of  a  pyra- 
mid, previous  to  determining  its  solidity,  will  partake  less 
of  the  nature  of  demonstration  than  of  conjuration.  We 
can  as  easily  conceive  of  its  being  demonstrated  into  a 
cone  or  a  sphere,  —  a  thing  which  the  mathematician  could 
only  do'  by  means  of  what  to  the  alchymist  would  truly 
be  the  philosopher's  stone. 

*  A  slight  error  appears  in  that  solution,  which  resulted  from  an  over- 
sight of  our  own.  At  the  beginning  of  the  arithmetical  statement,  8.4 
should  be  8.8. 
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In  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Hobbey  I  find  the  re- 
quired distances  to  be  respectively  90,0155;  80,0156; 
and  60,0246  yds.  very  nearly.  This  result  differs  slightly 
from  that  already  given,  though  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
might  arise  from  different  modes  of  solution,  or  the  use  of 
different  tables  of  logarithms. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Editor,  for  correspondents  to 
state  whether  their  questions  are  original  or  not  ?  If  the 
curious  in  these  matters  will  turn  to  Young's  Trig.  p.  30, 
prob.  6,  (Philad.  ed.,)  they  will  find  Mr.  H.'s  question 
(abating  the  trifling  appendage  of  requiring  the  distance 
from  the  hunter's  eye,  instead  of  from  the  place  where  he 
stands,  to  the  respective  objects,)  divested  indeed  of  all  its 
flummery,  but  expressed  with  far  more  mathematical  sim- 
plicity and  elegance,  and  all  given  in  less  than  three  lines  ! 
The  same  question — its  bone  and  sinew  —  is  given  in 
several  other  similar  works.  s.  c. 


THE  EYES. 


The  practice  of  tampering  with  the  eyes  is  as  bad  as  it 
is  common.  In  by-gone  days  we  called  on  a  physician, 
whom  we  had  often  consulted,  to  remedy  our  weak  eyes, 
and  after  much  conversation  he*  related  the  following: 
"  Some  years  ago,  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  consulted 
a  large  number  of  doctors,  and  applied  many  nostrums  to 
his  eyes,  but  was  nothing  bettered.  He  took  a  voyage  to 
London  and  consulted  a  jury  of  physicians,  who  came  to 
the  sage  result  that  he  had  better  let  his  eyes  alone.  He 
did  so,  and  soon  recovered  the  use  of  them."  We  took  no 
remedy  or  washes  of  our  medical  story-teller,  but  resolved 
to  take  a  hint  from  the  relation  of  the  anecdote.  We  let 
our  eyes  alone,  and  it  was  the  best  thing,  as  subsequent 
experience  proved,  that  we  ever  did  for  them. 

Still  there  are  cases  where  medical  advice  for  the  eyes  is 
often  beneficial.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  treat  a  few  eyes, 
and  we  shall  not  go  beyond  what  some  of  our  patients  will 
verify,  if  we  say,  we  have  known  very  troublesome  com- 
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plaints  of  these  necessary  and  pleasurable  organs,  removed 
by  a  simple  remedy  in  a  short  time.  The  eye  requires 
much  study  to  understand  its  various  diseases,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  organs  of  the  body,  so  is  it  with  the  eye,  if 
a  wrong  medicine  is  applied  to  it,  the  result  will  be  injuri- 
ous. If  you  must  have  medical  advice  for  your  eyes,  be 
sure  that  you  consult  such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  these 
delicate  organs.  As  you  value  your  eyes,  you  will  find  it 
for  your  interest  to  follow  this  advice. 

Next  to  reading  while  riding  in  the  cars  to  injure  the 
eyes,  is  reading,  or  writing,  by  lamp  or  candle  light.  The 
character  of  the  rays  coming  from  such  lights  is  what  the 
eyes  most  abhor  ;  or,  rather,  what  will  prove  most  injurious 
to  them.  Do  it  never,  if  you  can  avoid  it :  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, if  you  must  do  it.  You  may  favor  the  eyes,  while 
reading  in  the  evening,  by  sitting  with  your  face  partially, 
or  wholly,  away  from  the  light,  and  permitting  it  at  the 
same  time,  to  strike  upon  the  book.  But  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  you  will  find  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  the 
French,  while  he  resided  in  Paris,  true.  "  The  'Americans 
have  discovered  that  it  is  cheaper  burning  day  light  than 
candle  light."  Though  this  was  said  in  reference  to  going 
to  bed  early,  and  rising  early,  yet,  it  will  apply  equally  well 
to  reading  or  studying  by  artificial  light. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  calling  their  at- 
tention so- often  to  the  eyes.  If  they  have  had  half  the 
trouble  with  theirs,  that  we  have  had  in  former  years  with 
ours  ;  or,  if  they  were  to  see  as  many  weak  and  disordered 
eyes,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  they  would  feel  that 
this  subject  needs  "  line  upon  line." 


Pleasing  Visit.  — We  to-day,  (June  10th,  1847,)  visit- 
ed a  little  district  school  in  the  country,  where  the  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  children  few  at  the  school  ;  but  we 
were  much  gratified  with  those  who  were  present.     When 
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we  entered,  they  were  performing  the  morning  exercise, 
that  is,  reading  a  portion  from  the  New  Testament.  This 
finished,  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  some  beautiful  verses  ;  such 
as,  "  We'll  do  our  duty  as  good  members  of  the  Old  Bay 
State,  and  serve  our  generation,  "  and  "  We  are  a  band  of 
Brothers  and  Sisters.''  Indeed,  we  have  not  found  more 
patriotism,  determination  to  be  useful,  and  brotherly  and 
sisterly  feeling  existing  any  where,  than  in  this  sequestered 
spot.  The  teacher,  a  female,  of  mild  and  kind  demeanor, 
said  she  had  taught  the  same  school  six  successive  seasons. 
We  thought  permanancy  is  an  invaluable  item  in  benefiting 
a  school.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  must  be  so  often  changed. 


Notice  of  a  class-meeting.  —  There  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  class  which  graduated  at  Brown's  University  in 
1827,  on  the  day  of  the  next  Commencement,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  what  was  then  the  New  College,  now  and 
then  the  North  College,  or  Building  of  the  Four,  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.  We  were  a  member  of  that  class,  and 
make  this  appointment  at  the  request  of  several  of  our 
class-mates.  Twenty  years  will  then  have  passed,  since 
we  parted  and  left  our  Alma  Mater  to  try  our  fortune  in  the 
wide  world.  This  notice  will  be  again  repeated  in  this 
Journal,  and  all  editors  friendly  to  our  meeting,  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  copy  it.  The  business  of  the  meeting 
will  be  for  each  member  of  the  class  to  relate  his  experi- 
ence. We  have  heard  of  the  decease  of  but  four  of  the 
class,  jiamely,  Moody,  Carpenter,  Minard  and  Bishop. 
We  know  not  the  residence  of  several  members,  and  re- 
quest those  who  receive  this  Journal  to  use  efforts  to  com- 
municate this  notice  to  those  whose  location  is  known  to 
them.  Happily,  we  know  where  most  of  them  reside,  as 
thev  are  subscribers  to  our  Journal. 


We  have  received  the  American  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  No.  9,  for  May  1847,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  curious  fact,  (if  fact  it  be),  respecting  Coffee. 
"  In  order  to  isolate  the  aromatic  substance  of  the  coffee, 
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the  usual  hot  infusion  was  distilled  in  a  vessel  connected 
with  several  successive  receivers  kept  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  aromatic  principle  was  found  almost  entirely 
condensed  in  that  which  had  preserved  a  temperature  of 
about  80°.  Several  purifications  are  required  to  separate  a 
solid  fat  which  is  entirely  inodorous :  the  true  aromatic 
substance  is  a  mixture  of  two  oils,  one,  probably,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  other.  This  oil,  upon  which  the  flavor  of  the 
coffee  depends,  is  but  the  .0002  of  the  berry ;  is  it  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  single  drop  diffuses  the  odor 
of  coffee  throughout  a  room  ?  M.  Payen  gives  a  curious 
calculation  of  the  value  of  this  aroma,  by  which  it  appears 
that  about  one  thousand  dollars  per  pound  is  paid  for  this 
oil." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  a  dear  perfume. 


Citerarg  TSiotxm. 


No.  8,  of  Dombey  and  Son  has  been  received  from 
Bradbury  fy  Guild,  in  which,  Mrs.  Stinger  and  Miss 
Susan  Nipper  figure  largely.  Truly,  Dickens  is  a  curious 
writer,  but  we  cannot  forget  the  folly  of  our  grandees  and 
elite  Misses  who  adored  him  when  he  condescended  to 
visit  this  country  ;  nor  the  well  merited,  and  richly  deserved 
flagellation  which  he  administered  to  them  after  his  return. 
It  seems    to  us  that   his    present  story  should    be  labelled, 

"  Dombey  and  Daughter"- The  New    York   Medical 

and  Surgical  Reporter,  edited  by  Dr.  Waggstaff,  and  pub- 
lished weekly,  has  been  discontinued.  We  regret  it,  as  it 
has  been  a  valuable  journal,  with  which  we  have  exchanged 
from  its  commencement. The  Teacher's  Advocate,  Sy- 
racuse, has  changed  hands,  and  Joseph  McKeen  is  now  its 

editor  and   publisher. The  Michigan  District    School 

Journal,  and  several  others,  to  which  we  send  regularly, 
send  us  about  one  in  every  three  numbers  of  theirs.  At 
least,  that  is  as  often  as  we  receive  them.     We  wish  to  see 

them  a  little   more   frequently. The   Buffalo  Medical 

Journal  has  commenced  its  third  volume.  It  is  an  able 
work,  edited  by  Austin  Flint,  M.D.  The  New  York  An- 
nalist is  very  unjust  towards  this  journal.  The  editor  says, 
"The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  is  the  only  journal 
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of  size  in  this  city  or  State."  In  our  judgment,  the  Buffa- 
lo Journal  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  New  York 
Journal,  and  surely  not  behind  the  Annalist.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  we  have  exchanged  with  Dr.  Flint's  Jour- 
nal, and  it  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 
We  like  to  see  justice  rendered  to  all. We  have  re- 
ceived the  Golden  Rule  edited  by  D.  F.  Newton,  and  pub- 
lished at  Covington,  Ky.  It  is  a  spirited  and  zealous  little 
sheet,  and  measures  manners  and  customs,  men  and  things, 
without  fear  or  favor. 


Special  Notices. 


KIMBALL'S  SCHOOL  CHAIR  AND  DESK. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  school  furniture,  we  give  in 
the  present  number  a  representation  of  Kimball's  school  chair  and  desk, 
as  taken  from  a  daguerreotype  view  from  the  Saltonstall  school  in  Salem. 
Several  of  the  Salem  schools  are  furnished  with  these  chairs  and  desks, 
and  we  think  we  may  safely  challenge  any  town  to  exhibit  better  furnish- 
ed school-houses  than  are  to  be  found  in  Salem.  For  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  finish,  as  well  as  for  convenience  and  durability,  these  chairs  and 
desks  are  as  yet  unsurpassed,  and  it  appears  to  us  they  are  unsur~ 
passable.  They  were  "got  up  "..by  Mr.  James  Kimball  of  Salem,  who 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  education  for  his  valuable  addition 
to  school-house  furniture. 

We  advise  those  who  may  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  erection  of 
school-houses  to  examine  these  chairs,  and  if  possible,  to  visit  the  Salton- 
stall School  in  Salem. 

Information  Wanted.  —  We  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
tell  us  where  we  can  find  a  Mr.  or  Doctor  Bliss,  sometime  since,  a  Den. 
tiat  in  this  city.     Perhaps  some  of  the  Dentists  can  inform  us. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.) 

A    SHORT    SERMON. —By  a  Teacher. 

*'  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son." —  Prov.  13  :  24. 

Solomon  was  no  moral  suasionist.  With  him  it  was  a 
duty  to  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  "  if 
love  and  kind  words  could  not  effect  it,  the  rod  must.  The 
great  end  of  family  government  must  be  gained,  even 
though  it  require  the  severest  punishment.  Hence  the  wise 
man,  understanding  the  ungovernable  nature  of  the  young, 
and  feeling  the  awful  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
their  guardians  to  train  them  in  a  proper  way,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  words  of  the  text,  —  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son."     These  words  teach  the  doctrine  — 

LOVE    SPARETH    NOT    THE    ROD. 

This  doctrine  does  not,  of  course,  instruct  to  apply  the 
rod   unmercifully,  but  when,  and  as  much  as  it  is  needed. 
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There  is  a  proper  way  of  doing  all  things.  Hence  there  is 
a  proper  way  of  using  the  birch.  Love,  that  love  which 
dotes  upon  the  young,  and  desires  to  see  them  rise  to  places 
of  honor  and  usefulness,  would  have  the  birch  thus  used. 
This  is  evident,  1.  Because  Love  will  lay  every  restraint 
upon  children  necessary  to  save  them  from  vice  and  ruin. 
He  who  will  not  surround  his  son  with  every  necessary  res- 
traint, however  trying  it  may  be  to  his  feelings,  "  hateth  his 
son"  That  father,  who  has  no  affection  for  his  son,  is  the 
very  one  who  allows  him  to  rush  on  in  the  road  to  ruin, 
without  scarcely  raising  a  warning  voice.  His  love  is  so 
feeble,  that  he  really  takes  but  little  interest  in  the  destiny 
of  his  natural  offspring.  But  he  who  ardently  loves  his 
son  will  place  before  him  every  necessary  barrier  to  deter 
from  vice,  even  though  it  be  a  barrier  of  rods.  He  is  fully 
determined  his  son  shall  not  go  down  to  ruin,  until  the  vir- 
tues of  wise  counsel  and  stinging  rods  are  fully  tested. 

2.  Love  does  not  spare  the  rod,  because  it  spares  nothing 
necessary  to  insure  the  highest  happiness  of  the  son.  Love 
delights  to  see  those  that  are  loved  happy.  Hence,  it 
spares  no  pains  to  secure  this  end.  If  severe  chastisement 
is  necessary,  it  unhesitatingly  adopts  it.  And  since  the 
highest  happiness  of  the  son  depends  upon  being  trained  up 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  rod 
must  be  resorted  to  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  if  many  of 
our  villains  had  been  whipped  more  when  boys,  they  might 
have  been  spared  a  miserable  end  ;  that  if  their  parents  had 
really  loved  them,  they  would  not  have  been  indulged  to 
their  ruin. 

3.  Love  does  not  spare  the  rod  because  God  does  not. 
No  one  can  love  more  than  God.  His  love  is  the  strong- 
est, purest,  best.  And  yet,  He  does  not  govern  by  moral 
suasion  alone.  He  never  abandons  law,  penalty,  severe 
chastisement.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.'? 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  end  of  His  moral 
government.  Diseases,  calamities,  sufferings,  afflictions^ 
persecutions,  —  these  are  the  rods  of  the  Almighty.  Se- 
verity of  chastisement  may  be  equally  necessary  in  govern- 
ing children.  And  Love  is  the  principle  that  impels  to  it. 
"  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth 
him,  chasteneth  him  betimes. " 

REMARKS. 

1.   We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  who 
would  expel  the  rod  from  the  school-room  do  really  hate  the 
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rising  generation.  They  spare  the  rod  entirely,  and  there- 
fore are  charged  by  Solomon  with  hatred  to  the  young. 
There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  abroad  that  boys  and  girls 
are  such  docile,  harmless  creatures,  they  can  be  always 
coaxed  into  good  behavior.  Hence,  many  look  upon  the 
schoolmaster,  who  uses  the  rod  at  times,  as  "  cruel  and  bar- 
barous."  But  if  we  have  correctly  considered  Solomon's 
view  of  the  subject,  then  such  persons  hate  their  sons  ;  and 
they,  who  would  have  them  properly  flogged,  for  their  own 
good,  are  those  who  truly  love  them.  Let  those,  who  are 
striving  to  break  the  rod  of  school-government,  duly  pon- 
der the  instructions  of  the  Wise  Man  !  Let  them  no  lon- 
ger show  their  want  of  love  by  removing  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  deterring  the  pupil  from  recklessness  and 
disobedience. 

2.  This  subject  suggests  one  reason  of  the  present  dis- 
obedience and  immorality  among  the  young.  No  period  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  presented  such  alarming  fea- 
tures of  vice  among  the  young,  as  the  present.  What  is 
the  cause  ?  May  not  one  reason  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  young  are  rejoicing  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  rod  must 
be  banished  from  the  family  and  school  ? 

The  time  was,  when  parental-government  had  the  throne. 
The  time  now  is,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  families,  children- 
government  prevails.  Once,  parents  ruled.  Now,  too  of- 
ten, children  hold  the  reins,  and  carry  the  whip  into  the 
bargain.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  parents  have 
spared  the  rod.  The  rod  has  not  been  used  enough,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a  proper  way,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
Whatever  views  others  may  entertain,  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
that  if  many  parents  had  applied  the  rod  more  freely  and 
severely  to  their  "  rebellious  "  sons,  they  would  have  been 
spared  many  bitter  pangs,  many  tears  of  anguish,  in  view 
of  their  vicious  career.  Soft  words,  and  sweet  smiles,  and 
love-looks,  will  not  always  conquer  a  reckless  spirit.  If 
there  had  been  more  wise  and  resolute  whipping  in  the 
world  of  boys,  there  would  have  been  fewer  nuisances  and 
rascals  to  curse  society. 

Finally  —  Wisdom  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
rod.  No  doubt  many  rods  have  been  used  up  without  ef- 
fect, because  they  have  been  used  amiss.  To  show7  the 
way  in  which  the  rod  should  be  employed  would  require 
more  time  and  space  than  I  have,  at  present,  to  bestow. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  love  never  should   withhold  the  rod  when 
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the  good  of  the  child  evidently  requires  it  to  be  used.  Nei- 
ther should  a  parent  or  teacher  use  the  rod  in  anger,  but 
with  love  in  his  heart,  and  "  tears  in  his  eyes."       w.  m.  t. 

Boston,  May.,  1847. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

The  perusal  of  the  communication  in  the  Practical  Edu- 
cator,  on    the   subject  of  spelling,  reading,  defining,  and 
writing,  afforded  me  much  pleasure  ;  it  having  reminded 
me  of  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  were  managed 
in  the  public  school,  in  which  I  received  the  rudiments  of 
my  education.     The  pupils  were  first  taught  to  read  in 
Dilworth's   spelling  book,    which    was  not  by  any  means 
prolix.     It  is   true,  some  time  was  consumed  in  committing 
to  memory  "  the  columns  of  isolated  words."    The  loss  of 
time,  however,  was  in  a  measure  compensated  by  the  ac- 
quiring a  habit  of  dividing  words  into  syllables,  of  exercising, 
and  of  course,  strengthening  the  memory.     After  they  had 
gone  through  the  spelling  book,  the  pupils  were  put  into 
the  Psalter  and  afterwards  in  the  New  Testament.     When 
they  had  read  these  through,  they  commenced  with  the  Old 
Testament.     By  the  time    they  were  fourteen    years  old, 
they  had  read  the  Bible  through.     It  was  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  learn  to  spell  each  word  in   their  several  lessons. 
Several  considerations  might  be  urged  for  the  adoption  of 
this    mode   of  instruction.     The  words    contained    in    the 
Bible  are  more  frequently  used  in  the  presence  of  children, 
than  those  derived  from  any  other  source.     The  words  that 
are  employed  in  the  pulpit   on    Sundays,  at   Lectures,  in 
Sunday  Schools,  in   family  devotion,    and   in    passages  of 
Scripture  that  are  constantly  quoted  in  writing  and  conver- 
sation, may  be  cited  as  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark.    In  this  course  of  reading,  we  have  every  variety  of 
style,  from  the  most  sublime,  to  the  most  simple  and  chaste  ; 
and  a  copiousness  of  words  more  than  sufficient  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  the   highest  grade  of  classical   literature,  and 
the  sciences.     But  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
pupils  will  necessarily  imbibe    the   principles  of  our  holy 
religion  ;    qua  mox  deponere  possint. 

William  Ingalls, 
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(For  the  Educator  ) 

Dr.  Cornell  —  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbey's  Mathemati- 
cal Question  in  the  June  No.,  p.  187,  I  offer  the  following 
solution : 

15.6—4=11.6,  and   8.8—4=4.8;  and  as  11.6  :  20  :  : 

4.8  :  8—  feet.     Ans.   8—  feet. 
116  116 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Hobbey's  solution  of  the  Wall  Ques- 
tion, in  the  same  No.,  I  wish  to  remark,  that  it  is  all  very 
well  for  the  purpose  of  rinding  the  contents  of  a  wall  in 
such  form  as  he  describes.  He  gives  a  quotation  of  part  of 
a  clause  of  the  question  thus :  "  Wall  is  bounded  by 
straight  surfaces  ; "  and  hence  infers  that  the  surfaces  are 
straight  in  all  directions.  His  quotation  should  have  been, 
"  Wall  is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces  from  one  end  to  the 
other."  By  the  omission  of  the  last  part  of  this  clause,  he 
has  misapprehended  the  form  of  the  wall.  I  did  not  state 
that  the  wall  has  a  winding  side,  because  I  suppose  that 
every  reader  would  perceive,  by  the  dimensions  given,  that 
the  wall  has,  necessarily,  one  or  two  winding  sides  ;  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  result,  whether  we  consider  the 
wind  to  be  all  on  one  side,  or  part  of  it  on  each  side.  If 
the  surfaces  had  been  all  straight,  in  all  directions,  I  should 
have  called  them  plane  surfaces,  instead  of  straight  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  surface  of  a  cylinder,  or  cone,  is 
straight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  although  it  is  not  straight 
in  a  winding  direction. 

The  wall  which  I  described  has  one  winding  side,  so  con- 
structed that  we  may  apply  a  straight  line  from  any  point 
on  the  narrow  end  of  this  winding  side  to  some  point  on  the 
wide  end  of  the  same  side,  although  this  side  is  not  straight 
in  a  diagonal  direction  —  the  width  of  the  base  being  12.1£ 
feet  at  the  middle. 

The  origin  of  this  question  was  a  case  that  occurred  in 
the  course  of  practical  mensuration.  Two  walls  being 
constructed  in  this  form,  a  controversy  arose  about  the  true 
method  of  finding  the  cubic  contents.  I  do  not  yet  dis- 
cover a  better  or  truer  one,  than  that  which  I  have  given  in 
the  May  No. 
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Whether  friend  Hobbey  will  admit  that  the  statement  of 
the  question  was  sufficiently  explicit,  or  not,  I  think  that  he 
will  now  discover  the  lost  J  400  cubic  feet  "  warped  "  into 
the  winding  side  of  this  wall ;  that  the  37200  feet  are  all 
within  the  given  dimensions ;  and  that  the  winding  side  is 
straight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  although  not  straight  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  Had  the  width  of  the  base  in  the 
middle  been  12.2,  or  11.95,  etc.,  I  should  have  found  the 
contents  by  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the  contents  of 
the  frustum,  as  the  case  might  have  required.  There  is  a 
way  to  reduce  a  winding  faced  wall  into  straight  solid  meas- 
ure, so  that  we  may  apply  a  straight  line  to  it  lengthwise 
and  across  from  top  to  base.  It  was  my  intention  to  state 
a  question  that  had  a  debatable  point  in  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  scholar.  Few 
readers  will  be  interested  or  benefited  by  a  mathematical 
question,  unless  there  is  a  point  open  for  discussion,  — 
something  to  excite  curiosity. 

If  Mr.  William  E.  Starr  does  not  find  in  the  above,  (to- 
gether with  my  solution  in  the  May  No.),  an  answer  to  his 
assertions  and  questions  in  the  July  No.,  pp.  206,  207,  I 
would  ask  him  to  take  the  dimensions  of  a  wall  as  given  in 
the  March  No.,  having  one  or  two  winding  sides,  in  form 
as  above  described ;  and  if  he  can  make  the  contents  of  it 
any  more  or  less  than  37200  feet,  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
the  result  of  his  cogitations.  J.  b. 

P.  S.  —  Answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  j.  b.  s.  in 
the  July  No. :  3,  6,  12,  and  24.  J.  b. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Dr.  Cornell  —  That  famous  wall  question  seems  to 
have  occasioned  some  trouble  among  the  mathematical  ped- 
agogues, and  even  disturbed  the  serenity  of  some  of  the 
mildest.     The  solidity  may  be  found  by  the  following 

RULE. 

Find  the  areas  of  the  two  bases,  and  also  the  area  of  a 
section  parallel  to,  and  equidistant  from  the  bases ;  then  to 
four  times  the  middle  area  add  the  other  two  areas,  and  the 
sum,  multiplied  by  one  sixth  of  the  length,  will  give  the 
solid  content. 

The  true  answer  will  thus  be  found  to  be  about  three  sol- 
id yards  more  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Blood,  the  propound- 
er  of  the  question. 
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In  your  last  No.,  a  question  in  Geometrical  Progression 
has  been  propounded.  I  suppose  all  the  readers  of  Alge- 
bra can  easily  solve  it.  The  following  method  will  readily 
be  suggested. 

Let  x  =  the   second   term,   and  y  =  the   third  term  ;    then 

x2  ?/2 

— ,  and  — ,  will  be  the  first  and  fourth  terms. 

y  * 

Putting  45  ess  a,  and  585  xs  b,  we  shall  have 

x2  v2 

— HH-v-r-  —  =«;  and 

y    '      '  *  '    x 

Call  the  sum  of  the  middle  terms  s,  and  then, 

x4-y=s.  and 1 =:a — s. 

1  *  y       *> 

Squaring  the  last,  and  transposing, 

.  * .  {a — s)2 — 2xy=ib. 

P 
But  %yz=L— — : —  ;  and  by  substituting, 

3s— j— CL 

(a — s)^ -— — =b.     This,  solved,  gives 

aS~\-CL 

s=_^_V_  +  _.       Whence,    g.vmg 

their  numerical  values  to  a  and  b,  s  —  18,  and  every  thing  else 
required  is  readily  found.     The  progression  is  3,  6,  12,  24. 

c. 

Salem,  July  7, 1847 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Mr.  Editor  —  lam  much  pleased  that  there  seems  a 
mathematical  department  growing  up  in  your  journal,  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  devoted  to  those  points  in  which  teachers 
find  an  interest.  I  feel  moved  by  some  things  in  the  last 
Number  to  use,  if  you  will  permit,  your  columns. 

The  error  in  Greenleaf  s  Arithmetic,  which  has  been  sev- 
eral times  referred  to,  arose,  I  suppose,  thus :  that  by  inad- 
vertence he  inserted  the  multiplier  for  the  side  of  an  inscrib- 
ed square,  in  the  problem  for  the  side  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle.    The  course  of  thought   by   which   young   Safford 
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wrought  out  the  true  answer  I  suppose  to  have  been,  that 
he  saw  that  if  the  extremities  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  an 
inscribed  hexagon  be  joined,  the  line  joining  them  would 
be  the  side  of  an  inscribed  equilateral  triangle,  and  a  per- 
pendicular drawn  to  this  line  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
in  which  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  meet,  would  form  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  hypotenuse  of  which  would  be 
equal  to  radius,  the  perpendicular  equal  to  half  radius,  and 
the  base  half  the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle  ;  hence  he 
said,  half  the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of.  the   difference  between  1  and  the  square  of 

£  multiplied  by  radius  ;  that  is,  R ,  and  of  course  that 

2 

\/3 
the  whole  side  would  be  =  diameter  -|- A    figure 

A 

would  make  this  clear,  with  hardly  a  line  of  explanation  ; 
but  I  feared,  from  your  remark,  that  it  might  be  inconven- 
ient for  you  to  give  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  problems  in  our 
Arithmetics  examined.  Teachers  often  feel  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  authors  formed 
their  solutions,  but  are  diffident  in  differing  from  high  au- 
thorities ;  hence  it  is  well  to  offer  such  questions  for  discus- 
sion. I  will  propose  the  8th  Example  in  the  17th  Section 
of  Emerson's  Third  Part.  I  am  informed  that  two  differ- 
ent answers  have  appeared  in  the  different  editions  of  his 
Key.  Will  some  of  your  readers  offer  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  course  of  reasoning  which  will  lead  to  the  last 
answer  is  true  ?  —  and  what  is  the  way  in  which  a  business 
man  could  proceed  in  the  solution  ?  I  also  suggest,  for  the 
same  examination,  Ex.  9,  Sec.  36,  of  Greenleaf's  Arithme- 
tic ;  also,  from  the  same,  Ex.  5,  Sec.  41 ;  Ex.  29,  Sec.  50. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Dr.  Cornell  —  I  had  expected  that  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, who  have  figured  so  largely  in  Mr.  Blood's 
wall  question,  would  call  on  him  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
rule  which  he  gave  us  in  your  May  No.,  for  finding  the  sol- 
id contents  of  frustums,  prismoids,  etc.  A  correct  solution 
of  that  question,  if  indeed,  as  given  to  your  readers,  it  ad- 
mits of  a  definite  solution,  is  of  very  small  importance,  com- 
pared with  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  rule  re- 
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ferred  to.  Will  he  not  solve  the  following  problem  by  his 
rule,  and  demonstrate  its  truth  in  reference  to  that  and  sim- 
ilar questions  ?  — 

Required,  the  content  of  a  prismoid,  of  which  the  height 
is  one  foot,  the  upper  base  a  rectangle  8  by  2- inches,  and 
the  lower  base  a  square  whose  side  is  4  inches. 

Or,  if  he  will,  he  may  make  the  block  one  foot  higher, 
continuing  the  same  slope  as  before  ;  in  which  case  it  be- 
comes a  wedge,  of  which  the  head  is  4  inches  square,  the 
height  2  feet,  and  the  edge  12  inches  wide. 

Required,  to  construct  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  shall 
be  as  the  numbers  4,  5,  and  6  ;  and  within  which  a  point 
being  taken,  the  three  straight  lines  drawn  from  that  point 
to  the  angles  of  the  required  triangle,  shall  be  10,  15,  and 
18  feet,  respectively.  Also,  to  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
by  trigonometry.  m. 

P.  S.  —  The  sides  are,  29.23  ;  24.36  ;   19.49  feet.      m. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Mathematical  Question.  —  How  can  the  dimensions 
of  a  pyramid  be  obtained,  with  the  following  notes  of  sur- 
vey ? 

1.  At  the  point  of  observation,  the  visual  line  of  the 
apex,  and  that  of  a  point  at  the  base,  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular plane,  make  an  angle  of  30°. 

2.  The  apex,  and  a  horizontal  line  in  the  same  plane, 
make  an  angle  of  28°  30'. 

3.  A  point  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  said  plane, 
makes  an  angle,  with  said  horizontal  line,  of  15°  40' ;  also, 
a  horizontal  angle  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  pyramid  on 
the  right,  of  8°,  and  on  the  left,  of  6°  30'. 

4.  Elevation  of  the  point  of  observation  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  the  pyramid's  base,  32  feet.  w.  r. 

Stoughton,  July,  1 847. 


Health  of  Boston.  —  We  are  much  gratified  to  see 
the  huge  iron  pipes  now  being  laid  in  Washington  street, 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  water.  When  they  are  filled 
with  the  sparkling  liquid,  health  will  bloom  on  all  faces,  real 
estate  will  advance,  and,  as  for  those  eels  that  have  been  so 
troublesome  in  other  tubes,  if  they  get  into  these,  they  will 
hastily  come  up  and  show  themselves. 
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If  the  following  things  were  always  the  lot  of  men,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  a  "  Journal  of  Health/'  or  rather, 
every  journal  which  gave  a  true  description  of  the  state  of 
our  race,  would  be  but  a  journal  of  health  — let  them  des- 
cend from  healthy  parents  ;  possess  strong  and  vigorous 
frames ;  live  in  salubrious  climates  ;  be  educated  to  an  ac- 
tive life ;  comfortably  situated  ;  engaged  in  healthy  occu- 
pations only ;  always  happy  in  their  marriages,  and  their 
passions  kept  in  due  subordination.  But  it  so  happens 
that  these  are  not  generally  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  conse- 
quently, they  are  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their  condi- 
tion or  take  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it ;  which  are 
not  unfrequently  much  anguish  of  both  mind  and  body, 
terminating  in  an  early  death.  In  this  state  of  things,  we 
maintain  that  rules  of  living  are  necessary  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  but  at  the  risk  of  life.  Still,  there  are 
those,  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  who  do  maintain  that 
we  may  as  well  live  at  random  as  in  any  other  way :  and 
this,  though  they  have  the  example  of  numerous  men  who 
lived  to  old  age  to  confront  them.  A  more  signal  instance 
of  the  kind  cannot  be  found  on  the  page  of  history  than 
Lewis  Cornario,  the  Venetian.  But  as  his  "  manner  of 
life"  is  so  well  known,  we  will  not  stop  to  quote  from  it.  If 
any  one  wishes  for  it,  he  can  find  it  at  our  office.  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  in  London  in  1635  at  the  age  of  152  years, 
and  Henry  Jenkins  who  died  in  Elerton,  Yorkshire,  at  the 
age  of  169  years,  are  proofs  of  the  same  truth.  Some  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  these  last  two  quoted  to  sustain  the  im- 
portance of  a  due  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  and 
longevity. 

These  were  laboring  men,  and,  as  peasants  and  hard  work- 
ing people,  necessarily  must  have  been  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  must  have  been  regular  in  their  occupations.  Be- 
sides, old  Parr  has  left  us  a  code  of  rules,  short  indeed,  but 
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pithy,  and  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  all.  They  are  really 
multum  in  parvo.  They  here  follow  :  "  Keep  your  head 
cool  by  temperance,  your  feet  warm  by  exercise ;  rise  early ; 
and  go  soon  to  bed ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  get  fat, 
keep  your  eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shut."  These  are  rules 
enough.  They  imply  temperance  in  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping.  It  has  been  said,  many  who  are  very  particular 
as  to  all  that  pertains  to  health,  live  miserably  and  die 
early.  Hence  it  is  implied  that  regularity  and  a  due  obser- 
vance of  rules  is  of  no  value.  This  inference  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises,  for,  many  of  those  who  pursued 
this  regular  course  were  almost  dead  when  they  com- 
menced it.  They  were  driven  to  it  by  necessity  —  by  the 
fear  of  death  ;  and  they  would  have  died  much  earlier  than 
they  did,  had  they  not  resorted  to  regular  habits. 

The  rules  and  the  practice  of  Plutarch,  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  imagine  that  rules  and  regularity  are 
of  no  value  in  preserving  health  and  life.  He  had  rules 
and  observed  them ;  and  by  so  doing,  maintained  to  an 
old  age  both  corporeal  and  mental  vigor. 

Galen,  the  celebrated  botanist  and  eminent  physician,  is 
another  instance  in  point.  He  was  a  feeble  and  sickly 
child.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  raised.  Many 
were  his  illnesses  before  he  arrived  at  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  then  learned  that  there  were  certain  and  sure 
rules  for  preserving  health,  and  he  observed  them  so  care- 
fully that  he  was  never  again  sick,  except  an  occasional 
feverish  complaint  which  arose  entirely  from  his  constant 
exposure  and  fatigue  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. By  strictly  following  his  own  rules,  he  reached  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  In  his  Treatise 
on  Health,  he  says,  M  I  beseech  all  persons  who  shall  read 
this  work,  not  to  degrade  themselves  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by  gratifying  their  sloth,  or  by  eating 
and  drinking  promiscuously  whatever  pleases  their  palates, 
or  indulging  their  appetites  of  any  kind.     But  whether 
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they  understand  physic  or  not.  let  them  consult  their  rea- 
son, and  observe  what  agrees,  and  what  does  not  agree  with 
them  :  that  like  wise  men.  they  may  adhere  to  the  use  of 
such  things  as  conduce  to  their  health,  and  forbear  any- 
thing, which,  by  their  own  experience,  they  find  to  do  them 
hurt  :  and  let  them  be  assured,  that,  by  a  diligent  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  this  rule,  they  may  enjoy  a  good  share 
of  health,  and  seldom  stand  in  need  of  physic  or  physi- 

Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  another  instance  to 
.  our  position.  When  asked  what  system  he  ob- 
served, he  answered,  ••  by  being  old  when  I  was  young.  I 
find  myself  young  now  I  am  old.  I  led  a  sober  and  studi- 
ous life,  but  not  a  lazy  or  sedentary  one.  My  diet  was 
sparing,  though  delicate  —  I  rode  or  walked  every  day,  ex- 
cept id  rainy  weather,  when  I  exercised  within  doors  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  So  far  I  took  eare  oi  the  body;  and.  as 
to  the  mind,  I  endeavored  to  preserve  it  in  due  temper,  by 
a  serupulous  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.  By  these 
means.  I  have  arrived  at  the  age  oi  a  patriarch  with  less 
injurv  to  my  constitution,  than  many  experience  at  forty.  " 

Joan  Wesley  was  a  remarkable  man.  but  not  more  novel 
and  peculiar  in  his  religious  points  and  polity,  than  in  Ins 
notions  about  medicine  and  health.  By  strict  temperance, 
regular  exercise,  and  judicious  habits,  though  naturally 
slender,  he  lived  to  the  age  oi  about  ninety. 

We  might  protract  this  list  almost  indefinitely,  but  we 
forbear.  ;-  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  and  though 
thou  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  his  folly  will  not  depart  from 
him." 

In  Shakspeare's  Am  you  /.'  we  have  a  graphic  des- 

cription of  the  healthy  old  man. 

I,  yet  I  am  strong"  and  lust 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
I  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
r  did  I,  with  unbashful  forehead,  woo 
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The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  eye  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

Every  week,  and  almost  every  day,  we  see  notices  of  the 
sudden  deaths  of  men  who  ought  to  have  lived  many  years. 
Not  unfrequently  we  find,  they  are  those  whom  we  had 
marked  for  such  a  sudden  exit  from  earth.  Their  habits 
of  life  were  the  dial  by  which  any  careful  observer  of 
"  men  and  manners/'  might  have  predicted  their  speedy 
dissolution.  But  we  can  name  men,  whom  we  have  known 
and  watched  for  twenty  years,  and  who  we  have  never 
expected  to  hear  have  died  suddenly.  Many  of  them  are 
professional  men,  and  in  the  various  professions,  too.  We 
have  not  expected  to  see  the  premature  death  recorded  of 
such  men  as  Drs.  J.  J.,  J.  C.  W.,  W.  C,  J.  B.,  of  Boston, 
and  others  in  the  medical  profession  :  —  Nor,  of  such  men 
as  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  of  Boston,  P.  of  Brookline,  or  D.  of 
Thompson,  Conn.: — Nor,  in  fhe  legal  profession,  of  the 
Hon.  J.  D.,  M.  M.,  R.  F.,  G.  N.  B.,  H.  H.  C,  and  others. 
Such  men  know  how  to  live.  They  may  die  suddenly,  as, 
in  some  families  disease  of  the  heart  is  hereditary,  but  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  die  from  diseases  of  ordinary  cast; 
such,  I  mean,  as  are  induced  by  living  wrong. 

A  man  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
term  of  a  man's  life,  (accidents  out  of  the  question,)  by 
seeing  him  a  few  times  at  the  table,  especially,  if  it  be  at  a 
public  dinner.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  a  temperate  man 
stricken  down,  like  an  intemperate  one.  We  use  the  term 
temperate  in  a  wide  sense,  meaning  to  include  the  whole 
habits  of  a  man's  life.  In  this  respect,  it  is  far  from  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  to  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked.  We  may  tell  in  a  future  number  why  the  obser- 
vance of  rules  of  life  and  health  so  often  fail  of  producing 
their  designed  effect. 
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The  air  line  Rail  Road  from  Boston  to  N.  York  will  not 
go. — Isaac  F.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  an  Instructer  in  one  of  the 
Boston  schools,  is  now  editor  of  the  Daily  Bee.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd has  a  highly  poetic  imagination,  is  a  vigorous  and 
elegant  writer,  and  takes  a  high  moral  and  intellec- 
tual stand   among  the  editorial  corps  of  Boston. The 

Boston  school  houses,  (which,  by  the  way,  are  fine 
buildings,)  are  now  furnished  with  air,  which  they  have 
long  been  in  want  of;  and  which,  before  this  luxury  was 
given  them  in  the  manner  that  it  now  is,  we  have  been 
pleased  to  see  some  teachers  let  in  at  the  windows.  The 
introduction  of  free  air  (and  enough  of  it)  into  school- 
houses  in  Boston,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  year 
1847,  is  of  too  vast  moment  to  be  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
"  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health. "  It  is  the 
best  deed  done  for  Boston  in  the  reign  of  our  present 
mayor.  Will  other  cities  and  the  country  "go  and  do 
likewise  ?  " — The  war  with  Mexico  seems  likely  to  be  more 
than  a  trifling  affair.  What  pity  it  is  that  those  could  not 
do  the  fighting  and  killing  who  want  the  territory. — The 
following  from  the  "  Exeter  News  Letter"  reminds  us  of  a 
village  in  the  land  of  steady  habits  where  we  spent  some 
time  in  days  of  yore.  It  was  called  M.  B — .,  and  the 
young  men  were  said  never  to  cross  the  brook  to  take  a 
wife,  and,  consequently,  married  double  and  twisted  cousins 
from  generation  to  generation. 

"  Hampton.  Waiting  at  the  Depot  in  Hampton  a  few 
days  since  for  the  cars,  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  Check 
List,  or  list  of  legal  voters  in  that  town,  and  became  satis- 
fied that  when  a  name  gets  well  rooted  in  Hampton,  you 
can  no  more  root  it  out  than  you  can  the  Canada  thistle. 
There  were  on  the  list  20  voters  of  the  name  of  Lamprey ; 
19  of  the  name  of  Brown  ;  18  of  the  name  of  Towle  ;  and 
the  names  of  Dearborn,  Godfrey,  Leavitt,  Batchelder,  Palm- 
er, Lane,  Philbrick,  Blake,  Drake,  Marston  and  Moulton, 
are  as  common  there  now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Almost  every  one  in  Hampton  is  at  least  a  second 
cousin  '  by  father's  side  or  mother's  side,'  or  both,  to  almost 
every  body  else  there.  The  young  men  are  too  great  lov- 
ers of  their  cousins  and  chimney  corners  to  venture  so  far 
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into  the  world  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  smoke  <  that  so  grace- 
fully curls'  above  the  roof  of  their  birth-place ;  and  if  any 
of  them  do  emigrate,  they  generally  go  and  return  echoing 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  Goldsmith's  traveller,  with 
suitable  variations, 

*  Where'er  I   roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
To  Hampton  turns — theie  let  me  spend  my  life, 
With  Hampton  children  and  a  Hampton  wife.'  " 


Ctierarj)  Notices- 


School  Books  by  S.  G.  Goodrich.  — The  improvement  in 
our  country  is  evinced  in  nothing  more  signally  than  in  its 
school-books.  America  has  outdone  any  other  country  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  have  been  frequent 
changes  made  in  these  books,  at  which  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  complain ;  but  they  seem  to  be  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  improvements  made  in  our  studies,  and  in  the 
present  day  cannot  well  be  avoided.  Messrs.  Otis,  Broad- 
ers  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
the  comprehensive  series  of  School  Readers,  edited  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
A  few  years  since,  an  edition  of  the  same  work  was  printed 
and  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  Daily  Mail,  speaking  of 
the  books  now  before  us,  says:  "The  present  edition  is  a 
version  of  the  former  one,  and  appears  to  us  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary merit,  in  point  of  mechanical  execution.  They 
seem,  in  several  respects,  to  surpass  all  other  works  of  the 
kind.  The  engravings  are  new,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  with  skill,  and  careful  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 
....  We  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  the  public  than  to 
give  this  elaborate  series  a  hearty  recommendation.  The 
publishers  seem  to  have  spent  their  money  freely  in  their 
production,  and  the  author  has  displayed  more  than  his 
usual  tact  and  industry  in  their  preparation.  In  several 
points  of  view  they  seem  entitled  to  particular  praise." 
They  consist  of  five  books,  in  a  regular  series.  The  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  G.  as  an  author  of  Juvenile  Books,  and  his  tact 
for  fixing  the  attention  of  the  young  and  directing  it  aright, 
and  his  vast  experience  in  the  business  of  book-making,  are 
an  excellent  guaranty  that  the  public  will  find  these  vol- 
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limes  of  much  intrinsic  value,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
them  to  all  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the .  young. 
We  have  received  from  M.  D.  Leggett,  Esq.  a  cata- 
logue of  the  instructers  and  students  of  the  Summit  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  Sharon,  Ohio,  by  which  we  learn  that 
they  number  217  teachers.     This  looks  like  supplying  the 

West  with  instructers.  * By  a  catalogue  received  from 

Dr.  H.  H.  Childs,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal Institution,  we  learn  that  their  last  class  numbered  150. 

This  Institution  well  deserves  its  increasing  patronage.* 

By   a   catalogue   from   the  Vermont  Medical  College,  we 

learn  that  their  class  for  1847,  numbered  ninety-six. 

LitteWs  Living  Age,  Nos.  165,  166,  and  167,  have  been 
received,  and  are  well  filled  with  useful  and  entertaining 
matter.  Any  one  who  desires  to  keep  up  with  the  "Liv- 
ing Age,"  must  read  it,  and,  if  he  does  it  properly,  he  will 
not  be  behind  the  Age.  -■ Chambers'  Cyclopcedia  of  En- 
glish Literature,  No.  13,  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  It  still  keeps  up 
the  interest  it  has  so  deservedly  gained,  and  is  a  very  valu* 
able  publication. 


Bpmal  'Notkts. 

The  New  England  Health  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  May,  1846,  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  those  who  are  insured  are  entitled  to  a  ben- 
efit of  four  dollars  per  week,  whenever  they  are  incapacitated  by  accident 
or  disease  from  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupation.  The  Company  will 
insure  males  now  in  good  health,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventy 
years,  for  the  small  premium  of  five  dollars  for  a  policy  for  one  year. 

Correction.  —  The  Teachers'  Convention,  which  was  advertised  in  the 
last  Number,  to  commence  in  Quincy  on  the  5th  of  August,  will  be  held 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  the  same  month. 

Notice  —  The  Committee  who  assist  in  conducting  this  journal  are  re- 
quested to  meet  at  the  office  of  publication  on  Wednesday,  August  4,  at 
£  o'clock,  p.m.-,- En. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 
COMMUNICATED    BY    REV.   SOLOMON    ADAMS. 

Dr.  Cornell  —  Below,  you  have  a  record  of  one  of  a 
course  of  familiar  lessons  given  occasionally  to  my  pupils. 
It  conveys  no  information  to  the  Naturalist ;  but  if  you 
think  it  will  convey  instruction  to  the  youthful  portion  of 
your  readers,  it  is  at  your  service.     Yours  truly  :  s.  a. 

Central  Place,  Boston,  June,  1847. 

Having  recently  added  to  my  apparatus  a  microscope  of 
high  magnifying  and  admirable  defining  power,  I  shall  oc- 
casionally give  you  an  opportunity  to  examine  objects  in 
nature  too  minute  to  be  seen  accurately,  or  even  at  all,  by 
the  naked  eye.  To-day,  the  silk-worm,  and  some  of  its 
organs,  is  our  subject. 

The  silk-worm  is  among  the  most  intereresting  of  the  in- 
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sect  tribe ;  chiefly  so,  however,  on  account  of  the  labor 
which  it  performs  for  man,  furnishing  him  with  a  source  of 
comfort,  of  ornament,  and  of  wealth.  Every  article  made 
of  silk  is  the  product  of  its  labor.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  part  of  China,  where  the  cocoons  were  wrought 
into  ornamental  articles,  and  sold  anciently  in  Europe  to 
princes  and  the  waalthy  for  the  weight  of  the  silk  in  gold. 
The  Chinese  long  confined  the  art  of  rearing  the  silk-worm 
to  their  own  country.  It  is  said  that  the  eggs  were  first 
brought  to  Constantinople,  concealed  in  a  walking  stick  by 
some  Greek  missionaries,  about  the  sixth  century,  together 
with  the  mulberry-tree,  on  which  the  silk-worm  feeds.  But 
the  insect  was  not  introduced  extensively  into  Europe  till 
the  Crusades.  Silks  are  now  extensively  produced  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  produced  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It  is 
destined  to  become  probably  in  the  United  States  a  source 
of  wealth. 

Some  sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  silk-worm 
are  now  what  I  propose  to  give  you.  I  begin  with  the  lar- 
va, just  hatched  from  the  little  egg,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  deposited  by  the  parent,  which  ceased  to  exist 
long  before  this  was  hatched.  It  is  now,  you  see,  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  long.  I  will  place  it  under  a  low 
power  of  the  microscope,  which  will  enable  you  to  see 
much  of  its  organization.  There  it  is.  Look  at  it,  and 
tell  me  what  you  see.  "  What  a  head  !  It  has  a  hood 
on."  —  "  It  has  three  pairs  of  legs  near  the  head,  with 
hooks  at  the  end,  and  several  other  pairs  near  the  other  ex- 
tremity, and  straggling  hairs  all  over  it."  —  "  It  is  made  up 
of  rings  joined  together  side  by  side  from  one  end  to  the 
other." —  "  How  large  it  looks  ;  is  it  always  so  large  ?  "  — 
The  object  before  you  is  very  small,  but  appears  large  view- 
ed in  this  instrument.  In  about  thirty-four  days  it  grows 
larger  than  this  magnified  image  seems  to  be,  becoming 
more  than  three  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  your  finger. 
During  this  time,  it  moults,  or  sheds  its  skin,  four  times,  as 
most  other  caterpillars  do. 

You  may  regard  this  as  a  type  or  specimen  of  all  insects 
in  the  larva  or  caterpillar  state.  Some  are  larger,  many  are 
smaller.  Some  are  much  more  hairy,  a  few  less  so.  The 
legs,  and  most  other  parts,  are  similar  in  the  whole  tribe. 
The  six  legs  near  the  head  are    the    only    permanent  ones. 
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The  others  disappear  in  the  transformations  through  which 
it  passes. 

Let  me  now  show  you  a  part  of  this  under  a  still  higher 
power.  Look,  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  "  Oh,  how 
beautiful !  What  is  that  little  oval  ring,  or  hole,  with  a  few- 
great  hairs  on  opposite  sides  ?  "  —  "  It  is  one  of  the  stigma- 
ta, or  openings  to  the  tracheae,  or  air-tubes,  which  I  shall 
soon  show  you.  They  answer  the  same  purpose  which  our 
lungs  do  —  they  purify  the  blood.  There  are  usually  six 
of  these  openings  on  each  side  of  an  insect.  These  crea- 
tures require  air  as  well  as  we  ;  and  since  the  blood  in  them 
cannot  go  to  the  air,  the  air  goes  in  search  of  their  blood. 
I  have  here  the  tracheae  of  a  silk- worm,  carefully  dissected 
out  from  other  parts,  which  you  may  examine  under  the 
microscope. 

"  How  beautifully  it  branches  out  into  little  fine  tubes!" 
—  "  What  good  does  this  spiral  band  do?  "  —  Can  any  of 
you  tell  ?  —  "It  must  be  to  keep  the  tubes  open."  —  Yes. 
that  is  its  use.  I  will  now  apply  the  camera  lucida,  and 
one  of  you  may  take  your  drawing  pencil,  and  sketch  these 
tracheae  on  paper.  How  accurately  you  can  get  enlarged 
drawings  of  small  objects,  even  to  the  minutest  lines,  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye.  I  wish  you  to  notice  how  careful 
the  Creator  has  been,  not  only  to  furnish  pure  air  to  every 
thing  that  lives,  but  also  the  means  of  using  it.  To  us  He 
has  given  lungs  ;  to  fishes,  gills;  to  insects,  tracheae,  or  air- 
tubes,  reaching  even  into  the  extremities  of  their  legs  and 
wings. 

After  little  more  than  a  month,  this  caterpillar  attains  its 
full  growth,  ceases  to  eat,  becomes  soft  and  flaccid,  and,  af- 
ter thirty-six  hours  of  fasting,  begins  to  wind  itself  up  in  a 
cocoon,  or  covering  of  silk,  containing  a  thread  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  long.  Soon  after  this,  it 
passes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  where  it  remains  nearly  inac- 
tive for  twenty  days,  when  it  makes  its  way  out  at  one  end 
of  the  cocoon  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  with  two  pairs  of 
small  wings,  nearly  white,  with  a  few  dark  spots. 

The  male  comes  out  first,  lives  a  few  days,  and  dies. 
The  female  lives  longer,  deposits  a  large  number  of  eggs  in 
some  suitable  place,  which  its  own  instinct  selects,  and  then 
dies,  having  provided  for  a  numerous  offspring,  which  it  is 
destined  never  to  see.  This  occurs  in  the  Autumn.  The 
next  Spring  larvae  are  hatched  from  these  eggs,  and  they 
again  go  through  the  same  process  which  we  have  just  des- 
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cribed,  to  be  followed  by  a  new  generation,  in  their  turn  to 
enjoy  a  brief  existence,  to  labor  for  man,  and  then  pass 
away. 

Such,  substantially,  are  the  transformations,  or  metaphor- 
phoses,  which  all  butterflies  and  most  other  insects  pass 
through,  before  they  reach  their  perfect  state.  They  con- 
stantly advance  toward  something  higher,  till  they  reach 
their  highest  state,  thus  giving  you  an  instructive  lesson  to 
be  always  advancing  in  knowledge  and  goodness,  with  this 
difference  in  your  favor,  that  you  may  always  advance  with- 
out ever  reaching  a  limit. 

To-day,  we  have  time  to  notice  but  one  thing  more  — 
the  divine  mechanism  of  the  butterfly's  wing.  Look  at  a 
little  piece  of  it  under  the  microscope,  and  tell  me  what  it 
looks  like.  "  It  looks  like  a  fish."  —  "  It  looks  like  shingles 
on  the  roof  of  a  house."  —  "  It  looks  like  slates  on  a  roof." 
— "  It  looks  like  nothing."  Sure  enough.  The  wing  is 
at  its  old  antics,  and  has  flown  away.  I  will  replace  it,  and 
you  may  look  again.  "  Now  I  see  it  well  shingled  on  both 
sides." 

Let  us  now  scrape  off  these  shingles,  and  see  what  is  be- 
neath. "  Oh,  what  an  elegant  transparent  membrane,  with 
a  framework  like  the  tracheae  !  "  — Yes,  those  tubes  are  the 
tracheae  extending  into  the  wings,  to  make  them  strong  and 
light.  See,  too,  with  what  mechanical  skill  the  framework 
is  braced,  so  as  to  keep  the  wing  expanded. 

Now  let  us  place  this  dust,  which  you  have  called  shin- 
gles, and  slates,  under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
examine  its  structure.  I  will  measure  one  particle  by  this 
little  delicate  micrometer,  and  see  how  large  it  is.  It  mea- 
sures 1.100  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  1.450  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  Now  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  it  is. 
"  A  perfect  feather ;  a  quill  at  one  end,  and  fine  points  at 
the  other,  with  parallel  lines  lengthwise,  and  small  oblique 
lines  between  the  parallel  ones."  There  are  many  thousands 
of  these  plumules  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  overlap- 
ping one  another  like  shingles.  With  the  camera  lucida  we 
will  take  an  exact  copy  of  one  greatly  magnified. 

If  the  Creator  thinks  it  worth  while  to  finish  all  these  lit- 
tle invisible  things  so  perfectly,  to  put  such  exquisite  work- 
manship into  them,  how  ought  we  to  do  all  we  have  to  do  ? 
"  In  the  best  manner  we  can." 

If,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  of  the 
natural  history  of  insects,  you  add,  and    learn   to   practice 
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that  short  lesson,  "  do  every  thing  in  the  best  manner  you 
can/'  the  hour  we  have  spent  so  agreeably  will  not  have 
been  spent  in  vain.  This  book  of  Nature,  which  we  have 
opened  to-day  on  a  single  page,  has  thousands  on  thous- 
ands of  pages.  When  you  feel  like  volunteering  another 
hour,  we  will  read  this  page  further,  or  open  some  other 
one. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

ON   EDUCATION. 

COMMUNICATED    BY    REV.   S.  JOHNSON,  OF    SALEM,  AT    THE 
REQUEST    OF    A    TEACHER. 

How  is  it  with  Education  ?  We  are  flooded  with  books. 
The  past  ages  and  the  present  overwhelm  us  under  their 
discoveries  and  their  lessons.  Studious  men  are  thrown 
into  vast  libraries,  and  bidden  seize  and  eat.  They  are 
crammed  and  gorged.  How  many  among  them  learn  to 
value  their  own  souls  as  the  best  teachers  ?  How  many  re- 
cognize the  great  aims  of  the  age,  and  wisely  use  the  Past 
to  further  them  ?  How  many  are  there  who,  after  running 
over  the  whole  of  the  Past  to  find  what  God  said  to  other 
men,  are  able  to  tell  you  a  single  word  he  ever  said  to 
them  1  How  many  grow  humbler  toward  God  and  bolder 
for  the  truth  ?  I  find  but  few.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
The  object  of  each  man  seems  to  be,  to  know  as  much  as 
his  neighbor.  And  so,  the  fruit  of  earnest  men's  life-long 
toil  of  brain  and  heart,  gathering  through  ages,  must  all  be 
taken  in  at  a  morsel.  This  fruit  cannot  be  taken  in  so, — 
only  the  shadow  of  it.  It  is  found  where  they  found  it,  -— 
those  earnest  men,  —  by  silent  original  effort  to  know  one's 
self,  and  do  the  will  of  God,  as  the  Age  sets  it  before 
them,  —  using  other  men's  work  only  as  help  to  this  end. 
But  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  teach  this  sort  of  study.  How 
many  among  us  are  taught  that  the  first  study  is  to  conquer 
one's  own  passions,  to  free  one's  mind  from  fears  and  pre- 
judice, and  self-seeking,  by  prayer  and  self-discipline,  and 
so  to  open  it  in  reverence  and  devout  hope  to  Nature,  and 
all  men's  offerings,  —  to  learn  by  communion  with  the  In- 
finite One  in  the  soul,  that  all  things  in  this  Universe  are 
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fitted  to  each  other,  so  that  in  all  Science  and  History  we 
must  seek  to  find  His  Presence  working  beneath  all  variety 
and  conflict,  according  to  eternal  laws  ?  The  young  are 
not  taught  so,  —  rich  nor  poor ;  those  who  are  to  make 
scholars,  nor  those  who  are  to  make  men  of  business,  nor 
those  who  are  to  make  wives  and  mothers.  If  they  learn 
this,  it  is  seldom  at  schools.  It  is  seldom  at  home.  It  is 
oftener  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  wherein  a  few  conquer 
and  the  mass  are  crushed.  The  main  aim  of  education 
seems  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  to  keep  boys  and 
girls  out  of  mischief.  It  is  not  to  teach  them  such  and 
such  sciences,  such  and  such  books.  Children  are  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  educated  so.  Teachers  at  home  and 
at  school  are  here  to  teach  them  differently.  We  are  to 
study  their  natures,  and  to  help  them  do  the  same  ;  to  un- 
fold what  waits  unfolding  in  them ;  not  to  cover  it  up  with 
our  books.  There  is  a  strong  thirst  for  practical  wisdom,  a 
great  deal  of  earnest  questioning,  in  a  child's  mind,  if  we 
have  but  the  tact  and  wit  to  draw  it  out,  and  then  to  lead 
it  on.  The  idea  that  the  soul  of  a  child  has  nothing  in 
it,  save  what  you  put  in,  is  a  denial  of  God's  presence  in 
his  holiest  tabernacle.  Embodied  in  systems  of  education, 
it  makes  idiots  and  helpless  pedants.  Self-distrust,  for  self- 
help  ;  law  of  state,  or  public  opinion,  for  law  of  conscience  ; 
greedy,  selfish  thirst,  for  reverent  aspiration  ;  criticism,  for 
creation,  —  thus  it  substitutes  the  outward  for  the  inward, 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  swathing  bands  for  free  muscle  and 
sinew,  death  for  life.  Books,  and  ever  books  !  And  in  otfr 
times  books  being  inexhaustible,  the  system  of  cramming 
triumphs.     It  is  too  much  so  at  colleges  and  at  schools. 

Now  J  do  not  blame  either  teachers  or  parents  for  this. 
Society  rushes  on  that  way.  One  or  two  parents  or  teach- 
ers can  hardly  change  the  current.  But  what  follows  ? 
The  young  are  not  apt  to  get  habits  of  sober,  earnest 
thought.  They  do  not  come  to  understand  their  own  mor- 
al natures,  notwithstanding  Sunday  schools.  They  come, 
as  I  said,  to  rely  for  their  law  of  duty  on  others,  on  books 
or  society.  They  do  not  learn  what  this  means,  "  One 
soul,  in  a  good  cause,  against  the  world."  They  get  no 
further  in  that  direction,  than  the  selfish  maxim  of  ultra  de- 
mocracy, which  carries  all  before  it  in  this  country  —  "I 
will  have  my  rights,  whether  others  have  theirs  or  not." 
That  shrewdness  and  keenness  in  business  which  they  often 
learn  —  their  practical  wisdom,  as  it  is  called  —  is  not  apt 
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to  show  you  a  higher  standard  set  up  in  any  man  than  he 
finds  in  the  world  about  him. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  attribute  too  much  importance  to 
this  matter  of  early  education.  If  one  does  n't  learn  at 
first  to  put  faith  in  high  aims,  and  to  find  such  by  self-de- 
velopement,  he  is  n't  so  likely  to  afterwards.  He  must  learn 
soon  the  worth  of  his  unwarped  reason  ;  the  strength  and 
holiness  of  the  laws  of  his  being,  outward  and  inward  ;  the 
high  purpose  of  life.  At  home  and  at  school  he  must  learn 
these,  or  he  will  be  caught  in  the  net  of  social  compromise, 
and  hurried  down  the  torrent  of  business,  and  never  again 
find  the  footing  of  a  wise,  resolute  man.  Away  with  the 
creeds  and  catechisms  for  moral  teaching  —  the  mere  role- 
reading  of  Bible,  Heathen  and  Christian,  Old  Testament 
and  New,  inextricably  mixed  up.  Draw  out  the  original 
wonder  at  beautiful,  holy  things  that  lies  deep  in  the  child's 
heart ;  draw  out  the  questioning,  loving,  aspiring  spirit. 
And  then  it  will  not  afterward  die.  It  shall  repay  your 
toil  by  the  self-reliant,  prayerful,  active  life.  It  is  little 
matter  by  what  means  you  do  this,  only  do  not  rely  on 
books  chiefly.  You  cannot  do  it  thus  by  proxy.  If  you 
would  dedicate  your  child  to  God,  you  must  go  with  him  to 
the  altar.  You  must  be  yourself  what  you  would  have  him 
be.  Books  shall  come  afterward,  when  they  are  sought,  as 
they  will  be.  As  you  have  taught  him  to  love  Nature  and 
quiet  talk,  to  study  your  feelings,  and  understand  the  reason 
of  doing  and  not  doing,  and  to  revere  the  holy  voice  of 
Conscience  in  him,  as  the  voice  of  the  God  Father,  and  so 
to  go  to  that  in  all  perplexity,  with  faith  that  he  shall  learn 
more  from  it  than  all  the  world  can  tell  him,  —  as  you  have 
taught  him  this,  you  have  been  teaching  him  to  love  the 
words  of  good  and  wise  men  ;  you  have  been  referring  him 
to  the  company  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Reformer,  the  Saint. 
He  will  seek  to  know  their  lives  ;  he  will  not  shrink  from 
their  trials  ;  he  will  study  the  laws  of  Nature,  wherever  they 
are  discovered  ;  he  will  seek  light  everywhere  on  the  work 
of  Life ;  and  learning  the  evil  in  the  world  and  its  good,  go 
out  to  that  work.  And  with  him  shall  go  and  guard  him, 
the  Spirit,  which, 

"  Amidst  Life's  empty  noises, 

Hears  the  solemn  steps  of  Time, 
And  the  low,  mysterious  voices 
Of  another  clime,"  — 
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A  Spirit,  coming  in  holy,  helping  intimations  of  a  Friend's 
or  a  Father's  counsel,  or  a  Mother's  heaven-deep  love. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

The  Rational  Arithmetic.      By  I.  S.  Russell,    Teacher  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Lowell  High  School.     Second  edition. 

1847. 

The  present  is  truly  a  book-making  age,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  so  in  the  department  of  Education.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  text-books  for  instruction  that  have  been 
issued,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  would  make  a  li- 
brary by  no  means  small.  What  Jeremiah  said  of  the  figs, 
in  his  vision,  may  be  said  of  these  books  :  some  are  good  — 
very  good ;  others  are  naughty  —  very  bad. 

We  have  before  us  a  book,  entitled  as  above,  of  about 
three  hundred  pages,  and  "adapted,"  in  the  language  of  the 
title-page,  "  to  learners  of  every  capacity."  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  work,  and  the  preface,  both  give  assurance 
that  this  treatise  embraces  the  results  of  the  author's  expe- 
rience, of  several  years,  in  teaching.  This  consideration, 
not  applicable  to  all  of  our  school-books,  entitles  the  work 
to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Among  the  many  desidera- 
ta for  the  advancement  of  elementary  education,  none  is 
more  evident,  than  that  its  operations  and  means  should 
come  more  immediately  under  the  influence  and  manage- 
ment of  practical  educators. 

-:  We  have  given  Mr.  Russell's  book  a  careful,  and,  we 
believe,  a  candid  examination,  comparing  its*  arrangement, 
illustrations,  and  examples,  with  those  of  many  other  works, 
upon  the  same  branch,  now  before  us.  Although  the  trea- 
tise contains  some  things  which  seem  to  us  objectionable, 
still  it  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  one  of  much  merit.  Its 
excellencies  are  many :  its  defects  few. 

The  explanations  and  illustrations  are  too  full.  The  de- 
velopement  of  some  of  the  principles,  and  their  application, 
are  carried  too  far,  and  there  is  much  done  for  the  pupil 
which  he  may  do  for  himself.  Concise  definitions,  a  brief 
statement  of  principles,  and  a  few  occasional  suggestions, 
are   all    that  are   necessary  ;  for  the  pupil  will  neglect  full 
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and  frequent  explanations,  as  dull  andj^tedious,  while  occa- 
sional hints  encourage  him  onward,  and  make  him  rely 
more  upon  himself.  An  experience  of  several  years,  in 
teaching  and  superintending  schools,  has  convinced  us  that 
nothing  renders  the  study  of  this  branch  so  intelligible  and 
rational,  as  oral  explanations,  and  demonstrations  uponf  the 
black-board,  where  every  process  and  principle  ^is  dwelt 
upon,  repeatedly  if  necessary,  and  where  the  attention  and 
participation  of  the  whole  class  is  insisted  upon  and  secured. 
This  method,  faithfully  pursued,  insures  success,  and  makes 
the  pupil  an  independent  scholar.  Many  teachers  will  rely 
so  far  upon  the  copiousness  of  Mr.  Russell's  explanations, 
as  to  neglect  this  kind  of  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the 
pupil.  In  the  hands  of  a  thorough  teacher,  this  objection 
would  have  less  weight. 

Mr.  R.  has  been  unfortunate,  we  think,  in  the  choice  of 
some  of  his  rules.  In  Interest,  he  has  not  selected  those 
most  used  by  men  of  business,  or  those  that  are  easiest  of 
explanation.  Alligation  has  not  been  fairly  treated.  The 
rules  may  be  philosophical  in  their  way,  but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately chosen,  and  do  not  conduct  the  learner,  by  the 
shortest  and  most  intelligible  process,  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  principles.  From  our  first  acquaintance 
with  Adams's  "  Old  Arithmetic,"  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  found  in  many  pupils  a  decided  aversion  to  this  rule, 
—  a  rule  of  great  importance  in  some  departments  of  busi- 
ness. This  prejudice  we  ascribe,  mainly,  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  ;  for  the  principles  are  sim- 
ple and  easily  explained.  We  are  sorry  Mr.  R.  has  not 
done  more  to  make  them  attractive. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  book,  the  impropriety  of 
which  might  be  mentioned  here,  did  not  the  limits  of  an 
article  for  this  journal  forbid  it.  While  presuming  to  call 
attention  to  these  few  imperfections  —  and  we  have  done 
it  in  no  fault-finding  mood  —  we  would  not  fail  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  work. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  eminently 
philosophical.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  natural,  giving  a  systematical  develope- 
ment  of  mathematical  principles.  Addition  and  Multipli- 
cation, considered  as  different  modifications  only  of  the 
same  principle  —  the  principle  of  increase — are  properly 
classed  together.  For  a  similar  reason,  Division  follows 
Subtraction  —  Federal    Money   is    comprised    in  Decimal 
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Fractions,  and  Proportion  precedes  Interest.  Mensuration, 
a  branch  of  great  practical  importance,  and  one  concerning 
which  many,  who  have  "  been  through  "  the  Arithmetic, 
know  but  little,  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  has  a  good 
number  of  practical  problems  illustrated,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  appropriate  diagrams.  Computations  in  English  Cur- 
rency are  mostly  excluded,  and  the  obsolete  method  of 
reckoning  and  dividing  the  hundred  weight  is,  we  believe, 
entirely  so.  The  examples  and  problems  of  these  are  orig- 
inal, and  have  two  characteristics  to  recommend  them. 
They  are  practical  —  eminently  so ;  and  are  judiciously 
chosen  and  arranged  to  illustrate  the  theory  and  principles 
of  mathematical  computation. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  Rules,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  original  in  plan. 
No  positive  directions  are  laid  down,  commanding  the  pu- 
pil to  proceed  thus  and  so,  without  compelling  him  to  make 
such  an  examination  of  the  rule  as  shall  give  him  an  in- 
sight into  its  reasons.  Examples  are  introduced  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  explanations  are  then  summed  up,  (some- 
times, we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  very  vague  language),  in  the 
form  of  an  "  Observation,"  which  gives  the  pupil  a  gener- 
al view  of  the  principles  before  him,  and  sufficient  hints  for 
him  to  proceed  in  the  solution  of  the  Examples  that  follow. 
These  features  of  the  work  entitle  it  to  its  appellation,  — 
the  Rational  Arithmetic,  and  commend  it,  we  think,  to  the 
notice  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical 
studies.  s. 

Soutkbridge,  June,  1847. 


Scientific  Items. — The  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence  has 
given  $50,000,  to  have  established  at  Cambridge  a  School 
of  Practical  Sciences.     Just  the  thing  that  ought  to  be,  if 

rightly    managed. The  State  Common    School  Fund 

of  Ohio  is  now  $200,000. In  Louisiana,   a  child  has 

been  discovered,  who  can  see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with 
the  naked  eye,  shining  "  like  golden  marbles."  When  his 
attention  was  directed  to  Saturn,  he  said  he  saw  four  sim- 
ilar bodies,  but  smaller  than  those  of  Jupiter.  He  ought  to 
be  educated  with  young  Safford. 
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itlotljematicol. 

(For  the  Educator.) 

Mr.  Editor  —  I  send  you  the  following  solution  to  the  math- 
ematical question  in  your  No.  of  July  1. 

Let  the  two  mean  terms  be  represented  by  x  and  y  (x  being 
the  greater),  and  we  shall  have,  per  question, 

-J+*+y+f=45(«)  •  •  •  (1).  and  J+J=585(6) . . .  (2). 
y  x  y        x 

Let  x-\-y=s,  and  xy=r,  and   we   get  from  equation  (1),  by 
substitution  aud  transposition, 1 — =a — 5  .  .  .  (3).      Squar- 
ing this,  we   obtain  again,  by  substitution    and  transposition, 
I       — (a — s)2 — 2r.     Equating   the   second    number  of  this 

with  equation  (2),  we  get  (a — s)9 — %r=b  .  .  .  (4).  From  equa- 
tion (3)  we  obtain,  by  reduction,  x3-\-y3=xy(a — 5) ;  hence, 
because  x3-\-y2=(x-^-y)3 — 3%y(%-\-y),  we    get,   by  substitution, 

s3 
s3 — 3rs— r(# — 5),  whence  r=z — rrr--     Substitute  this  value  of 

a-f-2s 

r  in  equation  (4),  and,  after  reducing  and  simplifying  the  ex- 
pression,  there   res  u.ts   the  equation,  s^s^-i) ;  this, 

Oft  O 

when  reduced,  gives  s= — ^/  <        2  "hoq3 — &)  j  =18,  and 

from  equation  (4),  r=72.  Therefore,  z-f-y=18,  and  xy=7% ; 
from  which  we  easily  deduce  z=]2,  and  y=6,  and  the  required 
numbers  are,  24,  12,  6,  3.  s.  c. 

JVew  Bedford,  July.  1847. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Mr.  Editor  —  The  following  question  was  handed  to 
me  by  a  friend,  some  years  since,  with  the  information,  that 
some  time  earlier  it  was  published  in  an  English  periodical. 

Required,  three  numbers,  x,  y,  and  z.  such  that  x2 — y, 
x2 — z,  y* — x,  and  y% — z,  shall  be  perfect  second  powers. 

W.  E.    S. 
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DR.  GREEN  S    TREATISE. 


DR.  GREEN'S   TREATISE   ON  THE  AIR  PASSx\GES. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages  ;  f  comprising 
an  Inquiry  into  the  History,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of 
those  Affections  of  the  Throat,  called  Bronchitis,  Chronic 
Laryngitis,  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,  etc.  etc.,  by  Horace 
Green,  M.  D.,  formerly  President  and  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Castleton  Medi- 
cal College ;  Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Society,  etc.  etc.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don:    Wiley  fy  Putnam.     1846. 

This  work,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  of  New  York,  has  now 
been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  been  received 
with  very  different  feelings  by  different  men  ;  some  eulogis- 
ing it  highly,  and  others  assaulting  it  with  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony almost  unparalleled  in  our  times.  We  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it  previous  to  receiving  the  present  vol- 
ume from  the  publishers,  and  have  seen  the  principles  it 
states  illustrated  practically  by  our  friend  Dr.  Lane,  of  this 
city.  Two  or  three  times  have  we  witnessed  his  applica- 
tion of  them  practically.  We,  also,  have  treated  several 
patients  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  and  with  en- 
tire success.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  Author  of  this  book 
was  the  first  who  applied  the  caustic  to  the  interior  of  the 
larynx,  and  is  deserving  of  the  praise  of  this  discovery ;  and 
we  are  unable  as  yet,  though  we  have  read  the  controversy 
between  his  friends  and  opponents,  to  account  for  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  latter  to  his  book.  It  seems  to  us 
that  mere  envy  could  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  do  it  ; 
yet,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  reluctance  with  which  most 
of  the  physicians  of  his  day  adopted  the  views  of  Harvey, 
relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  persecution 
which  assailed  the  illustrious  Jenner,  for  his  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  as  a  security  against  one  of  the  dir- 
est "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; "  we  are  prepared  for  almos 
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any  thing  of  the  kind  from  brethren  of  the  same  Profession. 

We  some  time  since  saw  a  very  severe  and  most  unjust 
criticism  of  this  work  in  the  Annalist.  What  the  motive  of 
the  Editor  of  that  journal  coujd  have  been,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  as  far  off  as  Boston  ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  had  resided 
in  New  York,  we  should  have  better  understood  it.  If  we 
are  rightly  informed,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mott  regards  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  G.,  as  pointed  out  in  this  volume,  as  the 
only  successful  one  for  Bronchitis,  and  its  kindred  diseases. 

We  have  given  the  book  a  careful  perusal,  and  consider 
it  a  scientific  and  valuable  guide,  and  a  great  advance  upon 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  preceded  it ;  and  as  such, 
are  prepared  to  recommend  it  to  the  medical  Profession. 
We  practice  in  accordance  with  it,  and  have  hitherto  found 
it  safe  and  successful.  When  we  consider  what  multitudes 
there  are,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  who  are  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  "  air  passages,"  any  system  of  practice  which 
will  relieve  them,  much  more,  one  which,  like  this  now  be- 
fore us,  will  effect  a  permanent  cure,  is  certainly  deserving 
of  much  praise.  Dr.  G.  can  well  afford  to  let  the  Annal- 
ist and  its  coadjutors  indulge  their  opposition,  so  long  as  he 
sees  his  work  appreciated  by  such  men  as  Professor  Mott 
and  Dr.  Lane,  of  this  city,  and  others;  and  while  he  has 
such  unbounded  success  in  his  own  practice. 


Ill  Grammar. —  The  Editor  of  Zion's  Advocate,  (Me.) 
says,  "  We  have  had  lain  upon  our  table  the  second  edition 
of  Weld's  Grammar,"  etc.  Friend  Wilson  makes  an  ex- 
cellent religious  paper,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  to  its  gram- 
mar. In  the  old  Bay  State  we  do  n't  conjugate  the  verb 
lay  after  this  manner.  We  have  noticed  that  the  editor  of 
the  Advocate  is  not  alone  in  such  errors.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land Botanic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  (No.  10,  May 
16,  p.  154),  edited   by  C.  Newton,  m.  d.,  we  find   the  fol- 
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lowing — "  How  the  sagacious  Doctor  has  learnt"  etc.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  such  phraseology  in  a 
work  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  N.,  and  in  an  editorial 
too,  as  he  was  Professor  of  lUaetoric  for  several  years  in  one 
of  our  New  England  Colleges. 


Citerarj)  Notices- 


A.  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever  and  Vomito  Priesto.  By 
William  Ingalls,  m.  d.,  Fellow  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society, 
etc.  etc.  Boston  :  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  1847.  — 
This  work,  as  it  appears  from  the  "  Preliminary  Remarks/' 
was  prepared  for  the  press  several  years  since,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  recently.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  malignant 
fever  which  prevailed  in  Boston  in  1819,  which  must  be 
specially  interesting  to  every  medical  practitioner  ;  and  also 
the  method  of  treating  the  disease  by  this  eminent  physi- 
cian. We  have  been  much  pleased  and  instructed  by  a 
perusal  of  this  book,  and  cordially  commend  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  Profession.  —  Taylor  and  his  Generals, 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale  by  Redding 
&,  Co.,  8  State  Street,  Boston,  It  relates  the  exploits  of 
him  who  seems  destined  to  be  the  next  President  of  these 
United  States,  and  gives  much  praise  to  him  for  his  chival- 
rous deeds  ;  but  we  had  much  rather  commend  him  who 
cultivates  the  minds  of  men  in  embryo,  than  him  who  des- 
troys   their    full-grown    bodies. Mr.    Somebody    (we 

know  not  who  he  is)  has  sent  us  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages, 
entitled,  "  Triumphs  of  Young  Physic ;  or  Chrono-Ther- 
mal  Facts.  By  William  Turner,  Esq.,  a.  m.,  m.  d.  It  con- 
tains some  wonderful  things,  and  has  much  to  say  about 
Dr.  Dickson's  book,  which  we  have  not  seen.  The  name 
of  Redding  &  Co.  of  Boston  is  on  this  pamphlet,  and  all 
we  can  say  at  present  is,  if  they,  or  any  one,  will  send  us 
Dr.  Dickson's  book,  we  will  give  its  wonderful  merits  to  the 
public. The  Sick  Chamber,  a  very  valuable  little  man- 
ual, of  which  one  of  the  Professors  in  Harvard  University 
says,  "  I  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  those  who 
are,  either  occasionally,  or  as  an  occupation,  called  to  per- 
form those  offices  of  the  sick  chamber,  to  which  it  relates. 
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I  could  wish  it  were  placed  on  the  table  of  every  sick 
chamber."  James  Munroe  &  Co.  publishers. A  Sys- 
tem of  Moral  Philosophy,  adapted  to  Children  and  Families, 
and  especially  to  Common  Schools.  By  Rev.  A.  Steele  and 
a  Friend.  An  interesting  little  book.  James  Munroe  & 
Co. A  Discourse,  by  Rev.  William  H.  Furness,  deliv- 
ered ill  Cambridge,  May   30th,  1847.     James   Munroe  & 

Co. The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has 

commenced  its  fifth  volume,  and  comes  to  hand  very  much 
improved  in  all  respects.  It  is  now  published  bi-monthly, 
and  contains    104  pages,   instead  of  48.     Price   $3.00  a 

year,  in  advance. LittelVs  Living  Age,  Nos.  168  and 

169,  have  been  received.     It  contains  the  amusing  with  the 

useful. Chambers'    Cyclopcedia  of  English    Literature, 

No.  14,  has  been  received. The  Christian  Observatory 

for  August  comes  to  us  in  good  style. 


Dys.  Rubus  et  Spirea. — We  invite  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners  to  the  preparation  bearing  the  above  name.  It 
has  been  prepared  from  an  officinal  recipe  by  Messrs.  White 
&  Ferguson,  very  respectable  apothecaries  of  this  city, 
whose  shop  is  at  No.  230  Washington  street.  There  is  no 
empiricism  about  this  medicine,  as  Messrs.  W.  &  F.  have 
made  known  to  us,  (and  will  do  the  same  to  any  member 
of  the  medical  Profession),  all  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  If  it  were  a  species  of  the  prevailing  quackery 
of  the  day,  we  should  be  the  last  to  present  it  to  the  public 
or  the  Profession.  We  have  found  it  a  valuable  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  disease  of  the  present  season,  especially 
among  children.  The  proprietors  furnish  it,  wholesale  or 
retail,  to  druggists  or  physicians,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  dysentery. 


Just  as  our  No.  is  going  to  press,  we  have  returned  from 
the  Teacher's  Convention  in  Quincy,  and  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  that  interesting  meeting  in  our  next. 
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W.  H.  Wells,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  having 
been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at 
Newburyport,  his  pupils  at  Andover  raised  a  subscription  of 
forty  dollars,  and  made  him  a  parting  present  of  a  beauti- 
ful parlor  clock.  Such  kindness  bespeaks  the  good  wishes 
of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  W.  will  not  soon  forget  these 
pupils. 

Request.  —  Will  each  one  of  our  subscribers  make  a  lit- 
tle effort,  and  secure  us  one  or  two  other  subscribers  ?  If 
this  could  be  done,  and  we  doubt  not  it  could  without  much 
inconvenience,  it  would  render  essential  service  to  us,  and 
to  the  cause  of  general  education.  We  have  foreborne  to 
make  such  a  request  heretofore,  hoping  that  it  would  be 
done  without ;  but,  as  we  have  some  of  the  half  year's  Nos, 
on  hand,  and  as  the  volume  will  be  valuable  for  binding,  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  more  widely  circulated. 


Brown  University. — There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  class 
which  graduated  in  1827,  on  Commencement  day,  (Sept. 
1st,)  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  the 
North  College. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

W.  M.  Cornell. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction:  Annual  Session.  —  The  18th  Annual 
Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  at  the  Representatives'  Hall,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  17th. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given,  and  discussions  held  on  the  subjects 
connected  with  Education  ;  in  which  all  are  invited  to  take  part.  The 
meetings  of  the  Institute  are  open  to  the  public,  and  all  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend. 

Programme  of  Lectures  — Tuesday,  17th,  at  10  o'clock,  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  on  "  Teachers'  Motives."  At  3,  p.m.,  Prof.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Wednesday,  18th,  at  9,  a.m.,  Rev.  Hubbard  Wins- 
low,  of  Boston.  At  11,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  Jr.  of  Boston,  on  "  Requisites 
for  Success  in  Teaching."  At  3,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  of  Boston,  on 
"  Grammar."  Thursday,  19th,  at  9,  a.m.,  Mr.  Joseph  Hale,  of  Boston, 
on  "  Thorough  Instruction."  At  11,  Rev.  T.  P.  Rodman,  of  Bridgewa- 
ter,  on  the  "  Appropriateness  of  Studies  to  the  State  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment." 

It  has  been  customary  to  make  any  point  advanced  or  maintained  in  the 
Lecture,  a  subject  for  subsequent  discussion  ;  also  to  receive  and  read 
any  written  communication  on  an  appropriate  topic  from  ladies  or  others, 
who  may  prefer  that  mode  of  communicating  their  ideas. 

J.  D.  PHILBRICK,  Secretary. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALES. 

BY    REV.    H.    WINSLOW. 

The  greatest  danger  to  females  at  the  present  time  is  the 
neglect  of  domestic  education.  Not  only  themselves,  but 
husbands,  families,  the  community  at  large,  does  this  danger 
impend.  By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  in  civil- 
ized life  is  found  in  the  domestic  relations,  and  most  of  this 
depends  on  the  domestic  culture  and  habits  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  Let  her  be  intellectually  educated  as  highly  as 
possible,  let  her  moral  and  social  nature  receive  the  highest 
graces  of  vigor  and  refinement,  but  along  with  these  let  the 
domestic  virtues  find  ample  place. 

We  cannot  say  much  to  our  daughters  about  their  being 
hereafter  wives  and  mothers,  but  we  ought  to  think  much 
of  it,  and  to  give  the  thought  prominence  in  all  our  plans  for 
Good  wives  they  cannot  be,  at  least  for 


their  education 
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men  of  intelligence,  without  mental  culture  ;  good  mothers 
they  certainly  cannot  be,  without  it ; — and  more  than  this, 
they  cannot  be  such  wives  as  all  men  need,  unless  they  are 
good  housekeepers ;  and  they  cannot  be  good  housekeepers, 
without  a  thorough  and  practical  teaching  to  that  end.  Our 
daughters  should  all  be  practically  taught,  to  bake,  wash, 
sweep,  cook,  set  table,  make  up  beds,  sew,  knit,  darn  stock- 
ings, take  care  of  children,  nurse,  and  do  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  order,  neatness,  economy  and  happiness  of 
the  household.  All  this  they  can  learn  as  well  as  not,  and 
better  than  not.  It  need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  their 
intellectual  education,  nor  with  the  highest  style  of  refine- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  shall  greatly  contribute  thereto. 
Only  let  that  time,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  worse 
than  wasted  in  idleness,  sauntering,  gossip,  frivolous  reading, 
and  the  various  modern  female  dissipations  which  kill  time 
and  health,  be  devoted  to  domestic  duties,  and  the  domestic 
education,  our  daughters  would  soon  be  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. A  benign,  regenerating  influence  would  go  forth 
through  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Health  and  joy  would 
sparkle  in  many  a  now  lusterless  eye,  the  bloom  would  re- 
turn to  grace  many  a  faded  cheek,  and  doctor's  bills  would 
fast  give  place  to  bills  of  wholesome  fare. 

But  it  is  said,  Why  teach  our  daughters  these  domestic 
services,  when  they  are  not  to  practice  them  ?  We  reply,  in 
the  first  place,  how  do  we  know  they  will  not  need  to 
practice  them  ?  All  cannot  be  rich  ;  —  and  how  do  we  know 
that  our  daughters  will  be  the  favored  ones,  whom  fortune 
will  exempt  from  all  domestic  occupations  ?  How  many 
thousands  of  husbands  and  families  in  our  land  are  at  this 
moment  suffering  their  keenest  misfortune,  in  the  fact  that 
the  wife  and  mother  was  never  taught  the  art  of  aiding  her 
husband.  How  many  in  the  middle  walks,  who  might  soon 
realize  competence  and  even  wealth,  if  the  wife  knew  how 
to  make  the  most  of  her  means.  It  is  within  limits  to  say, 
that  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
land  absolutely  ought  and  need  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
various  domestic  services  ;  —  nor  can  they  withhold,  without 
wronging  their  families  and  violating  their  most  solemn 
vows.  Shall  they  then,  in  the  days  of  their  daughterhood, 
be  trained  to  these  duties,  so  that  they  may  sit  as  easily 
and  pleasantly  upon  them  in  all  future  life,  or  shall  early 
neglect  make  them  only  sources  of  mortification  and  dread  ? 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  even 
the  wealthiest  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  domestic  cares. 
They  must  have  an  oversight,  a  care,  a  responsibility  :  they 
must  be  the  heads  and  guides  of  their  households.  Other- 
wise, adieu  to  domestic  order,  peace,  comfort.  You  cannot 
be  in  a  family  a  single  day,  without  learning  by  all  around 
you  whether  the  wife  is  the  well-trained  and  accomplished 
mistress  of  her  household,  or  only  a  troublesome  boarder. 
Alas!  for  the  family  where  she  is  only  the  latter,  —  though 
its  furniture  eclipse  even  oriental  magnificence,  and  its  riches 
be  heaped  to  the  moon.  Now,  who  is  best  qualified  to  su- 
pervise a  household  ?  She  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained 
to  all  the  duties  of  the  household,  or  she  who  knows  practi- 
cally nothing  about  them  ?  Who  can  best  direct  the  servant 
to  make  bread,  roast  meat,  wash  dishes,  set  the  table,  clean 
the  house,  arrange  all  things  with  neatness  and  order  ?  —  She 
who  has  had  a  practical  training  in  these  matters,  and  knows 
how  they  should  be  done,  and  in  how  much  time.  Is  not 
he  the  best  master  of  a  ship,  a  store,  a  factory,  a  farming 
interest,  who  has  been  through  a  previous  thorough  course  of 
practical  pupilage  ?  Would  you  think  a  man  fit  to  have 
charge  of  a  store  or  a  machine  shop,  until  he  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  apprenticeship  ?  No  more  is  any  woman 
fit  to  have  charge  of  a  household,  till  she  has  been  through  a 
thorough  course  of  practical  household  training.  Without  this 
she  cannot  properly  direct  her  servants.  She  is  at  their  mercy. 
They  may  impose  upon  her  every  hour  of  her  life.  If  they 
do  well,  she  does  not  know  it ;  and,  finding  their  fidelity 
unappreciated,  they  soon  cease  to  do  well.  If  they  do 
badly  she  does  not  know  it ;  and,  finding  that  they  can  take 
advantage  with  impunity,  they  soon  learn  to  do  evil.  At 
length  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  change  of  servants 
is  demanded.  The  same  causes  soon  call  for  a  second 
change,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  it  goes.  If  many  families 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  ignorance  and  inefficiency,  in 
their  mistress,  they  must  endure  the  mortification  and  dis- 
comfort of  a  perpetual  interchange  of  spoiled  servants. 

There  is  a  very  questionable  remedy  for  this,  to  which 
some  of  the  richer  families  resort.  It  is  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing a  bribe  or  premium  to  their  servants.  They  will  give 
exorbitant  wages,  with  a  view  to  presenting  strong  motives 
to  do  well  and  to  securing  the  best  servants.  This  is  unkind 
to  all  the  less  wealthy,  as  it  renders  their  servants  discon- 
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tented,  and  often  puts  it  out  of  their  power  to  procure  them 
on  any  reasonable  terms.  It  also  spoils  the  servants  thus 
bribed ;  —  for  they  are  soon  inflated  with  high  notions  of 
themselves,  become  imprudent  and  lazy,  and  must  then  needs 
be  dismissed.  They  are  then  thoroughly  spoiled  for  any 
place.  It  is  certainly  right  to  encourage  fidelity  by  making 
suitable  returns  for  excellent  service,  but  the  practice  of 
overbidding  a  less  wealthy  neighbor  in  the  article  of  a  ser- 
vant, as  a  substitute  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  mistress,  is 
about  the  meanest  and  unkindest  thing  I  know  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  our  daughters 
than  to  take  hold  and  learn  all  the  services  of  the  house- 
hold. Let  them  remain  practically  ignorant  of  none.  Let 
them  become  so  fully  acquainted  with  them,  that  they  will 
love  to  do  them.  And  let  them  not  only  learn  them,  but,  to 
all  useful  extents,  let  them  practice  them,  through  all  the 
days  of  their  daughterhood,  wifehood,  motherhood.  And 
their  reward  shall  be,  better  and  happier  husbands,  better 
and  happier  children,  better  and  happier  friends,  and,  for 
themselves,  better  consciences  and  longer  and  more  blissful 
lives. 

I  will  subjoin  a  passage  in  Latin,  which  may  serve  to  refresh 
the  minds  of  my  young  female  readers  with  what  they  have 
learned  at  school,  and  also  to  impart  a  valuable  lesson  of  in- 
struction. If  manufactories  have  redeemed  our  wives  from  the 
necessity  of  toiling  at  the  spindle,  it  is  that  they  may  devote  the 
more  time  to  other  domestic  duties,  and  to  the  higher  culture 
of  the  mind,  not  to  indolence  and  pleasure.  Incidet  de  uxori- 
bus  mentio ;  quum  unusquisque  suam  laudaret,  placuit  expe- 
riri.  Itaque  equis  Romani  petunt.  Regias  nurus  in  convivio 
et  luxu  deprehendant.  Pergunt  inde  Collatiam.  Lucretiam, 
Collatini  uxorem,  inter  ancilias  in  lanificio  inveniunt.  Ea 
ergo  ceteris  prsestare  judicatur. 
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We  have  read  the  First  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Maine  with  great  interest.  It  is  a 
document  replete  with  sound  sentiments,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, and  will  do  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Common   Schools  wherever  it  is  circulated.     The 


statistical  information,  valuable  as  it  is  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  would  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  but  his  re- 
marks upon  the  "  qualifications  of  teachers,"  "  school  at- 
tendance," "  teacher's  institutes,"  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  common  school  education,  are  applicable  to 
every  community  in  which  such  institutions  are  supported. 
Speaking  of  the  "  compensation  of  teachers,"  Mr.  Crosby 
says, 

"  It  need  not  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  number 
of  properly  qualified  teachers  is  annually  diminishing,  and 
the  ranks  filling  up  with  the  inexperienced,  and  otherwise 
incompetent.  It  will  continue  to  be  so,  so  long  as  the  great 
law  of  cause  and  effect  holds  good,  unless  greater  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  those  who  are  qualified,  by  nature  and 
education,  to  engage  in  the  calling,  by  a  more  generous  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Teachers  are  not  required,  nor 
should  it  be  expected  of  them,  to  make  greater  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy  than  other  classes  in  society. 
Their  time  is  money  as  much  as  that  of  their  employers,  and 
they  are  as  richly  entitled  to  a  fair  and  honorable  compensa- 
tion for  their  labors.  Actuated  by  the  same  motives  with 
other  human  beings,  they  will,  as  a  general  rule,  seek  for 
that  employment  which  affords  the  largest  pecuniary  reward, 
or,  at  least,  that  which  holds  out  the  promise  of  an  adequate  re- 
ward. If  they  cannot  find  it  in  the  school-house, they  will  seek 
it  in  the  field,  the  forest,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  or  the 
counting-room.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  policy 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  meagre 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  payment 
of  teachers'  wages,  will  be,  that  those  best  qualified  to  teach 
will  find  more  eligible  locations  in  our  cities  and  thriving 
villages,  or  turn  their  whole  attention  to  some  other  calling, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  by  those  whose  qualifications 
are  graduated  upon  the  same  scale  with  the  compensation. 
Trade,  commerce,  the  learned  professions  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  are  inviting  upon  every  side  to  their  embrace,  the 
energy  and  intellect  of  the  state,  and  there  is  just  reason  to 
fear,  that  unless  measures  are  adopted  to  encourage  and  sus- 
tain the  true  teacher,  our  children  must  ere  long  go  un- 
educated, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  or  seek  for  educa- 
tion from  some  other  source  than  the  public  school.  The 
first  effectual  step  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  de- 
sirable, must  be   the  abandonment  of  that  suicidal  policy, 


which  recommends  the  employment  of  "  cheap  school  mas- 
ters," for  the  sake  of  fc  long  schools."  The  second,  and 
without  it  the  first  will  be  of  but  temporary  benefit,  must  be 
an  advance  in  the  compensation  of  those  who  are  qualified 
and  competent.  Such  a  measure  would  operate  as  a  pow- 
erful inducement  to  those  who  are  already  qualified,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  calling,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  are 
not,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge 
of  its  duties." 

From  the  information  received  bv  the  returns  of  school 
committees,  it  appears  that  there  were  60,952  children  in 
Maine  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  any  school  during  the 
past  summer,  and  47,847  in  the  winter.  In  view  of  these 
alarming  facts  the  Secretary  eloquently  remarks, 

"  Where  were  they  —  the  future  men  and  women,  fathers 
and  mothers,  citizens,  jurors,  voters,  sovereigns  of  the  state  ? 
Were  they  under  the  watchful  eye  of  parents  and  guardians, 
engaged  in  useful  occupations,  training  for  usefulness  and 
respectability,  qualifying  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  are  soon  to  devolve  upon  them  in  the  varied 
relations  of  life  ?  or  were  they  not  rather  rambling  about 
the  fields  and  highways  —  basking  in  the  sunshine,  loitering 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  in  the  purlieus  of  the  dram- 
shop, studying  the  vocabulary  of  the  profligate  and  the  blas- 
phemer, training  themselves  for  scenes  of  riot  and  plunder, 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  prison  and  the  poor-house  ? 
To  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try town,  these  inquiries  may  seem  the  offspring  of  a  diseased 
imagination  ; — but  to  those  who  have  been  eye  witnesses  of 
the  progress  of  vice  and  crime  in  our  cities  and  seaport  vil- 
lages, they  are  full  of  fearful  import.  Should  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  thus  far  instituted,  be  productive  of  no 
other  good  than  that  which  it  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  will 
follow  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  evil, 
I  should  feel  that  our  labors  had  not  been  in  vain.  The 
existence  of  the  evil  established,  its  dangerous  tendencies, 
not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  will  be  admitted.  Whether  it  is  within  the 
scope  or  power  of  legislation  to  apply  a  remedy,  is  a  question 
which  I  submit  to  the  law-making  power.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  let  the  philanthropist,  the  legislator,  the  patriot,  look  at 
the  fearful  picture  here  presented,  and  say,  whether  he  can 
justify  himself  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  sitting  any  longer  with 


folded  arms,  when  there  is  such  a  field  for  effort  before  him, 
such  a  work  to  do,  and  so  much  left  undone." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  schools,  he  says, 

"  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  money  expended  in  the 
support  of  town  schools,  is  so  much  saved  from  the  support 
of  town  paupers ;  —  that  the  expenditures  of  the  school-house 
diminish  those  of  the  poor-house.  The  remark  grew  out  of 
a  close  observation  of  the  intimate  connection  between  igno- 
rance and  abject  poverty  —  a  connection,  not  necessary  and 
inevitable,  but  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  almost  to  justify 
the  belief  that  it  is  so.  Interest,  then,  unites  with  duty  in 
the  demand  for  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  schools.  No  surer  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal rights  can  be  found,  than  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  It  gives  an  increased  value  to  property  —  to  labor 
which  is  the  foundation  of  property  —  places  mankind  more 
upon  an  equality  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  removes 
those  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  of  which  ignorance  is 
the  prolific  mother,  and  in  various  ways  promotes  the  well- 
being  of  all  who  come  within  the  reach  of  its  influence. 
Liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  school  money  is  true 
economy.  It  is  money  invested  at  a  high  rate  of  interest ; 
it  |is  the  safest  policy  of  insurance  against  the  dangers  of 
petty  pilfering,  and  tumultuous  outbreak  ;  —  it  is  mightier  for 
the  prevention  of  crime,  than  prison  bolts  or  bars." 

Of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  he  remarks, 

"  In  the  examination  for  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our 
common  school  system  in  its  practical  operation,  the  want  of 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers  presents  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent.  For  the  skillful  performance  of  every 
work,  we  look  for  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  workmen  employed. 
Men  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  confide  the  management  of 
their  causes  to  the  hands  of  the  pettifogger,  nor  the  healing 
of  their  bodies  to  the  care  of  the  empiric.  The  farmer  looks 
not  for  a  fruitful  harvest,  unless  his  soil  is  well  tilled,  nor 
the  merchant  for  a  rich  return,  unless  his  outward  cargo  is 
well  selected.  Industry  and  frugality  may  make  good  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  unskillful  management  of  a  cause  in 
court,  but  how  shall  the  loss  of  a  virtuous  and  manly  educa- 
tion in  childhood  be  retrieved  !  Time  may  heal  the  injury 
which  ignorance  has  inflicted  upon  the  body  —  but  who  shall 
"  minister  to  the   mind  diseased."     The  hand  of  the  reaper 
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may  gather  a  rich  harvest  next  year,  from  the  fallow  field  of 
this  —  but  when,  and  what,  shall  be  the  harvest  of  an  uncul- 
tivated intellect !  The  evening  of  the  year  may  bring  back 
to  port,  richly  freighted,  the  bark  which  left  in  its  morning, 
unwisely  ladened  and  unskilfully  manned  —  but  what  return 
shall  the  evening  of  life  bring  for  the  perverted  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  unskilful  teachings  of  its  morning  hours !  If 
it  be  true  —  and  who  doubts  it  ?  —  that  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man  —  that  the  seed  sown  in  childhood  yields  the  fruit 
which  must  be  gathered  in  manhood  and  old  age  —  that  as 
we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap,  —  is  it  not  the  all-important  ques- 
tion for  the  generations  which  are  to  succeed  us,  cc  Who 
shall  be  our  teachers?"  If  it  be  true — and  who  doubts 
it  ?  — that  the  great  business  of  a  parent's  life  should  be  the 
education  of  his  children,  does  it  not  become  those  of  us 
who  sustain  that  relation,  to  look  well  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  to  whom  we  entrust  them  in  their 
early  years  ?  If  it  be  true  —  and  who  doubts  it  ?  —  that  the 
children  of  this  people  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  nation's 
destiny,  is  it  not  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  of  prudence,  to  de- 
mand of  those  who  are  to  form  and  frame  them  for  their 
high  destination,  that  they  be  capable,  —  that  they  be  hon- 
est 1  These  are  inquiries  well  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  be  answered  to  our  own  hearts." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
book  in  this  number,  but  we  shall  refer  to  it  again.  The 
several  reports  of  the  members  of  the  Board  upon  subjects 
assigned  to  them,  are  valuable  papers  which  we  shall  notice 
hereafter. 


EDUCATION  —TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  — JOHN 
QUINCY  ADAMS,  &c. 

What  an  old,  hackneyed  subject  is  education  !  Many  suppose 
it  long  since  worn  threadbare.  But  it  is  as  young  and  vigorous 
as  ever.  It  has  much  vitality  yet  remaining,  and  to  many,  it  is  a 
fearful  vitality.  There  is  much,  too,  we  readily  acknowledge, 
that  is  mystifying  and  transcendental ;  much,  under  the  guise  of 
progress  and  improvement,  that  is  but  retrograding.  But  abating  all 
this,  the  subject  is  as  important  and  valuable  as  it  ever  was.  "The 
schoolmaster  must  be  abroad,"  and  children  must  be  taught ;  and, 
to  accomplish  this  noble  work,  many  of  the  finest  and  best  culti- 
vated   minds   are   engaged.      They  are  holding  Conventions,  and 
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Institutes  ;  organizing  town,  county  and  state  societies  and  associa- 
tions. The  living  teacher  is  acting,  and  the  press,  with  her  ten 
thousand  tongues  is  speaking  out  upon  this  subject.  Not  only  jour- 
nals whose  professed  aim  is  to  encourage  this  subject,  but  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  contributing  their  mite  to  edu- 
cate the  children  and  the  people  of  the  land. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  assembled  in  Quincy  according  to 
arrangements,  Aug.  12,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Hon.  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  President.  J.  W. 
Greene,  of  Quincy,  Vice  President.  N.  Southard,  of  Walpole,  Sec- 
retary. D.  P.  Colburn,  Assistant  Secretary.  Treasurer,  Chas.  A. 
Cummings.  Business  Committee,  G.  A.  Walton,  F.  Littlefield, 
Geo.  Newcombe.  The  first  exercise  was  singing,  under  Mr.  Fitz. 
The  first  lecture  was  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography, 
by  Mr.  S.  Bliss,  of  Boston. 

To  interest  the  scholar,  the  teacher  must  be  interested.  The  im- 
portance of  outline  maps  was  dwelt  upon  and  shown  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently useful.  He  would  have  the  pupil  learn  the  location  before 
the  name.  The  old  way  was  to  give  the  name  and  let  the  pupil 
find  the  place.  The  botanist  and  the  anatomist  would  not  proceed 
in  this  manner.  He  would  have  two  sets  of  maps,  one  marking  the 
natural,  the  other  the  political  divisions.  This  he  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  a  little  girl,  who,  when  going  from  Connecticut  to 
Massachusetts  was  told,  " she  was  crossing  the  line"  said,  she 
"  did  not  see  it."  The  discovery  of  the  source  of  a  river  gives  an 
interest  to  that  river.  The  lecture  was  an  •  able  one  and  em- 
bodied much  of  interest. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  then  discussed.  Mr.  Southard, 
of  Walpole,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  said  distinctness  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  secured.  He  would  begin  the  study  with  a  founda- 
tion —  the  points  of  the  compass  should  be  known ;  take  your 
school-room  for  a  foundation  ;  its  size,  augment  it,  till  you  encir- 
cle the  globe  ;  take  a  degree  on  the  map ;  explain  each  mark, 
each  inch.     Adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  till  2  P.  M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Some  desultory  remarks  were 
made  on  the  question  of  members  speaking  twenty-five  minutes 
only ;  some  supposing  they  could  hardly  get  started  in  that  time, 
and  others  thought  they  could  well  finish  up  in  the  same  time. 
The  time  for  extempore  speaking  was  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Southard  continued  his  remarks ;  he  exhibited  one  of  Cor- 
nell's school  globes  and  showed  its  value  in  the  study  of  geography. 
We  know  there  is  a  pole  by  the  convergence  of  lines  which  all 
meet,  as  by  examining  a  wheel,  when  we  find  all  the  spokes  point- 
ing together,  we  know  there  is  a  hubb,  or  centre.  The  conclusion 
to  which  the  speaker  arrived  was,  that  no  school-room  should  be 
without  a  map.  His  remarks  upon  reading  the  scriptures  were  very 
important. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  distinct- 
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ness  and  definiteness.     He  could  measure  the  sciences  better  than 
he  could  the  human  feelings. 

Mr.  Fowle,  of  Boston — We  can  explain  what  we  know.  The 
teacher  must  be  the  book. 

Mr.  Spear,  of  Dedham,  thought  definiteness  absolutely  necessary; 
two  thirds  of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  geography  have  been  lost. 

We  remarked  as  follows:  the  teacher  must  be  a  living  book. 
He  must  make  everything  distinct  and  definite  ;  but  while  he  can 
do  this,  in  teaching ;  while  he  can  measure  the  sciences,  he  can- 
not measure  feeling.  He  has  no  data ;  no  standard  upon  which 
to  go ;  it  has  been  said,  "  his  own  feelings  are  the  standard." 
They  may  be  so,  for  himself  but  they  are  not  a  standard  for 
others,  and  if  he  imagines  that  he  can  measure  the  feelings  of  others 
by  his  own,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  find  himself  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chadvvick,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  map-making. 

Mr.  Fowle,  being  called  upon,  requested  Mr.  Littlefield  to  state 
it,  as  he  had  been  his  pupil.  Mr.  L.  said  his  teacher  was 
more  competent  to  do  it,  and  Mr.  F.  replied  he  was  sorry  his  pupil 
would  not  recite  as  requested. 

The  President  remarked,  teachers  sometimes  set  pupils  to  do 
what  they  cannot  themselves.  We  had  one  of  those  fine  laughs 
here,  that  does  a  teacher  good  in  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Greene,  of  Quincy,  wished  to  know  how  a  map  would  in- 
struct pupils  by  simply  hanging  in  a  school-room.  Mr.  Bliss  ex- 
plained —  outline  maps  may  be  used  both  for  the  purpose  of  reci- 
tation and  drawing.     The  pupil  has  duplicate  maps. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said,  "  If  the  teacher  is 
competent  to  draw  a  map  as  he  should,  an  outline  map  is  not  of 
much  consequence.  They  aid  teachers  ;  but,  if  teachers  can  draw, 
the  class  will  imitate.  He  was  opposed  to  these  substitutes  for 
brains.  Book  and  map-makers  diminish  the  labor  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  strives  to  diminish  the  labor  of  the  student  —  both 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  Walton,  of  West  Newton,  had  drawn  the  map  of  Massachu- 
setts a  thousand  times,  and  could  not  yet  draw  a  map  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  Spear  would  have  all  maps  drawn  on  the  brain ;  he  thought 
the  whole  class  of  maps  tended  only  to  aid  lazy  scholars.  Let  the 
child  see  the  globe,  and  once  understand  it,  and  then  take  it  away, 
and  let  the  pupil  work. 

At  4  P.  M.,  Mr.  Green,  of  Quincy,  read  an  essay  on  the  monito- 
rial system  of  teaching ;  by  this  system,  the  teacher  instructed  five 
times  as  many  as  he  otherwise  could.  Multum  in  parvo  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Is  it  advisable  to  introduce  the  monitorial 
system  ?  Mr.  G.  thought  it  was.  It  interested  and  certainly  much 
amused  the  Convention. 

The  President  (to  fill  up  a  little  space)  said,  he  had  met  with 
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the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  twenty-five  years,  but  had 
never  found  such  working  men  as  these  now  present. 

Mr.  Tower,  of  Boston,  spoke  a  few  words,  and  Mr.  Fowle  followed 
and  explained. 

Mr.  G.  Newcombe,  of  Quincy,  said  he  liked  the  moral  training 
of  Abbott's  plan  ;  it  had  no  grovelling  motives  in  it. 

Mr.  Fowle  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Waterhouse 
of  Cambridge  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  dated  July  23, 
1819: 

My  Dear  Sir — As  my  friend  Joseph  Lancaster,  is  going  about 
doing  good,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  give  him  a  line 
to  you,  whenever  he  went  to  give  a  lecture  in  Salem.  You  have 
heard  of  his  labors,  and  doubtless  know  his  character.  His  lecture 
was  replete  with  matter  that  you  would  take  delight  in  hearing ;  not 
that  I  believe  it  contained  facts  and  matter  you  never  heard  be- 
fore, but  it  was  widely  scattered  facts  concentrated.  He  lectured 
at  Quincy,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  our  venerable  friend, 
President  Adams,  this  day,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  I  have  heard  friend  Lancaster  with  pleasure.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent scholastic  and  academical  disciplinarian.  He  forms  his  com- 
panies into  Battalions,  Battalions  into  Regiments,  his  Regiments 
into  Brigades,  and  teaches  them  all  his  tactics  with  as  masterly 
skill  as  Frederick  or  Napoleon  could  have  done  ;  and  all  this 
without  a  whip,  ferule  or  box  on  the  ear,  and  all  this  by  the  simple 
action  of  that  main  spring  of  human  nature,  Emulation.  How 
much  more  honorable  to  poor  human  nature  is  this  system,  than 
the  old  one  of  scolding,  growling,  boxing  and  whipping.  I  believe 
his  itinerant  '  holding  forth  '  will  do  more  good  that  Whitefield  did 
seventy  years  ago."  Thus  far  John  Adams.  Mr.  Lancaster  has 
lectured  at  the  old  South,  at  Dr.  Morse's,  and  I  understand  Dr.  Wor- 
cester has  offered  him  his  pulpit  in  Salem. 

Accept  the  respectful  and  cordial 

salutations  of  Your  steady  friend, 

Benjamin  Waterhouse. 

After  a  brief  dicussion,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  each  teacher 
should  carry  out  his  own  system,  and  that  the  monitorial  system 
might  be  useful  in  many  cases,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  to  hear  lectures  from  Mr.  Tillinghast,  and 
Mr.  Fowle. 

Friday,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  association  in  a  body  visited  the 
venerable  Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams.  An  address  was 
made  to  Mr.  A.  by  Mr.  Fowle,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
recognizing  his  public  services  and  private  virtues  and  compliment- 
ing him  as  a  venerable  patriarch  and  patron  of  education. 

In  reply  Mr.  A.  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  so  many  gentle- 
men, and  especially  so  many  ladies,  who  are  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing  the    rising  generation.     In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  found 
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it  very  important  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  ladies.  I  wish  you 
much  joy  and  great  success  in  this  cause.  I  would  say  more  if  my 
health  would  allow  it." 

Mr.  S.  Littlefield  read  an  essay  on  Moral  Education.  He  thought 
much  of  cultivating  the  conscience. 

Evening  Session.  In  the  evening  a  lecture  of  much  interest  was 
given  by  Mr.  Fowle,  and  another  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  Bridge- 
water,  on  Mathematics.  We  were  amused,  interested,  and  in- 
structed by  these  lectures. 

After  singing,  the  committee  appointed  to  request  copies  of  lec- 
tures for  publication,  reported  that  they  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Fowle,  declining  the  honor  intended  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  business  committee  reported  that  there 
were  bills  against  the  convention  to  the  amount  of  $4  80,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  raise  two  or  three  dollars  more  than  that 
amount. 

On  a  motion  sustained  by  Dr.  Clark  of  Quincy,  a  collection  was 
taken  sufficient  for  all  the  claims. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Teachers'  Mo- 
tives. 

A  copy  of  the  Hon.  lecturer's  appropriate  and  impressive  address 
was  requested,  but  he  declined  giving  it  at  present. 

A  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  call  another  convention,  viz. 
Messrs.  John  T.  Wilson  of  Dedham,  D.  P.  Colburn  of  Brookline, 
Seth  T.  Littlefield  of  Milton,  G.  A.  Walton  of  West  Newton,  and 
G.  A.  Sawyer  of  West  Roxbury,  who  have  power  to  call  it  any- 
where in  New  England,  at  their  discretion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  having  passed,  the  convention 
then  adjourned  at  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  all  seeming  highly 
delighted. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

PROF.  FELTON  AND  MR.  BRISTED. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  we  noticed  a 
somewhat  extended  "Review"  of  "The  Agamennon  of 
iEschylus,  with  Notes,  by  Prof.  Felton,"  but  as  we  knew  not 
the  name  of  the  Reviewer,  and  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Felton's  ^Eschylus,  we  passed  over  it  with  but  a  hasty  peru 
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sal.  From  the  acquaintance,  however,  which  we  had  previ- 
ously had  with  Mr.  F.  as  an  Editor,  through  his  "Greek 
Reader,"  we  were  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  his  other 
works ;  but  when  we  noticed  the  attack  upon  his  "  literary 
reputation,"  we  felt  half  inclined  to  get  the  work  and  exam- 
ine it,  but  a  multiplicity  of  other  cares  prevented  us  from 
doing  it.  Thus  the  subject  rested,  till  we  took  up  the 
"  North  American  Review"  for  July,  1847.  Here  we  found 
a  review  of  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Felton,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
F.'s  reviewer  stated  to  be  "  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bristed,  of  New 
York."  Mr.  Bristed,  (if,  indeed,  he  be  the  man,  and  we 
know  not  to  the  contrary)  seems  to  be  handled  without 
gloves  by  the  writer  in  the  N.  American,  being  represented 
to  be  a  very  "  young  man,  having  just  completed  his  studies 
at  one  of  the  English  Universities,  where  he  had  acquired 
some  distinction  for  his  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek." 

The  writer  comes  down  upon  this  Mr.  B.  with  rap  upon 
rap,  as  a  man  void  "  of  discretion  and  good  sense,"  as  using 
language  that  "  would  disgrace  the  vainest  coxcomb  that 
ever  attempted  to  inflict  himself  upon  gentlemanly  society," 
and  compares  his  remarks  with  those  in  H  the  infamous 
newspapers,  under  the  name  of  the  Satirist  and  the  Scourge, 
published  in  London  and  New  York ;  "  in  fine,  his  criticism 
is  characterized  as  "  the  flippant  and  ignorant  attack  of  an 
unmannerly  boy." 

All  we  have  to  say  at  present  of  these  two  Reviews  is, 
they  are  very  acrimonious  and  lavish  of  harsh  epithets,  and 
much  too  caustic  to  grace  the  pages  of  either  of  the  respecta- 
ble Journals  in  which  they  have  appeared.  Judging  from 
the  Reviews  simply,  (as  we  must  till  an  opportunity  presents 
to  examine  Prof.  F.'s  work,)  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief, 
that  the  New  York  gentleman  has  been  somewhat  too  lavish 
of  severe  terms,  and  a  little  too  vain  of  his  own  merit ;  but 
that  he  deserved  so  severe  a  castigation,  and  such  an  enor- 
mous application  of  caustic,  and  so  thorough  a  drugging, 
we  dare  not  yet  affirm.  If  he  did  merit  all  this,  his  "  literary 
character"  must  be  at  a  low  ebb.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  clas- 
sics to  a  careful  examination  of  these  "  Reviews,"  and  of 
Prof.  F.'s  "  iEschylus." 
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To  Correspondents.  —  We  have  received  something  like 
half  a  dozen  more  communications  on  J.  B.'s  famous  wall 
question,  though  we  should  be  pleased  to  publish  them,  out 
of  respect  for  their  very  worthy  authors,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  it  not  expedient  to  say  any  thing  more  about  that 
question.     It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed. 

We  must  again  request  our  correspondents  to  write  plain, 
especially  the  figures  and  letters  used  in  Algebraic  ques- 
tions and  their  solutions.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  the 
printer  to  tell  whether  a  letter  is  a  y  or  a  g,  and  whether  a 
sign  is  meant  for  multiplication  or  addition.  Teachers 
should  be  models  in  writing,  unless  they  have  been  editors, 
or  in  the  habit  of  writing  sermons.  One  word  more,  some 
of  the  communications  which  we  have  received  upon  mathe- 
matical questions  seem  to  savor  a  little  of  acrimony.  Criti- 
cism may  be  keen  and  severe  without  being  harsh.  A  word 
to  teachers  will  be  sufficient. 

We  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  keep  an  article 
longer  than  seemed  desirable,  before  publishing  it,  but  we 
design  to  give  our  readers  all  that  we  think  will  be  useful, 
and  we  wish  the  teachers  who  patronize  the  "  Educator  " 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  organ,  and  to  send  us  articles  upon 
any  subject  which  will  aid  in  promoting  education  and  pre- 
serving health.  If  we  sometimes  leave  out  the  solution  of  a 
question,  putting  in  simply  the  result,  it  is  for  want  of  room. 


Citerarg  Notices, 

We  have  received  the  able  lecture  of  Dr.  John  Ware,  delivered 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  May  26,  1847, 

and  read  it  with  much  interest, Littell's  Living  Age  is  regularly 

laid  upon  our  table  and  well  sustains  deserved  repuiation. The 

fifteenth  number  of  Chambers'  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture, published  by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  has  been  received. 
This  work  will  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the 

reading  public,  and,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  well  patronized. 

The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Puseyism  :  or,  the  Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Roman  Error  Detected  in  the  Litany,  Offices,  Homilies, 
and  Usages  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  America  : 
with  a  Proposed  Remedy.     By  Ira  Warren,  late  the  Editor  of  the 
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4  Monthly  Episcopal  Observer.'  Boston:  Published  by  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  1847."  We  read  these  papers  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Warren  as  they  were  published  in  the  "  Alliance  and  Visitor,"  and 
were  much  pleased  with  them  ;  and  are  no  less  gratified  to  find 
them  now  embodied  in  a  permanent  and  durable  form.  Mr.  W. 
has  done  himself  much  honor  and  rendered  justice  to  his  Episcopal 
brethren,  and  to  the  church  generally,  in  his  labored  argument  on 
the  subject  of  which  this  book  treats.     He  deserves  the  gratitude  of 

the  whole  Christian  Church. The  Daguerreotype,  a  Magazine 

of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science  ;  1847.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  M.  Whittemore,  114  Washington  street,  Boston.  Price 
12  1-2  cents.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  work,  and  the 
present  number  gives  promise  of  good  selections.     We  shall  notice 

future  numbers  if  they  are  sent  us  regularly. Bio&raphy  of 

Self-Taught  Men,  Vol.  2.  Boston  :  Benjamin  Perkins  &  Co. 
1847.  This  little  volume  contains  an  interesting  memoir  of  eigh- 
teen interesting  and  worthy  men,  who  educated  themselves  and  be- 
came eminent  in  their  professions.  Among  whom  were  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  James  Cook,  William  Falconer,  John  Hunter,  Nathan 
Smith,  James  Ferguson,  &c.  It  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  these  men,  and  any  one  will  be  profited  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
its  pages. 


The  New  England  Health  Insurance  Company,  office  No.  15  State  street, 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1846,  has  a  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  By  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  those  who  are 
insured  are  entitled  to  a  benefit  of  four  dollars  per  week,  whenever  they 
are  incapacitated  by  accident  or  disease  from  pursuing  their  ordinary 
occupation.  The  Company  will  insure  males  now  in  good  health,  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventy  years,  for  the  small  premium  of  five  dollars 
for  a  policy  for  one  year. 


Terms  of  Advertising  in  the  Educator,  for  one  page,  first  inser- 
tion, $5,00,  each  subsequent  insertion,  $2,50.  Half  a  page,  first 
insertion,  $2,75,  each  subsequent  one,  $1,37  1-2.  For  a  card,  five 
lines  or  less,  first  insertion,  50  cents,  each  subsequent  insertion, 
37  1-2.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  those  who  advertise  for 
six  months  or  a  year. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MR.  BLISS'  LECTURE  ON  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Bliss,  of  Boston,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  best 
methods  of  communicating  Geographical  knowledge,  and 
the  utility  of  outline  maps.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  Geography  to  the  historian,  the  merchant, 
the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  and  the  man 
of  science ;  and  showed  that  in  teaching  this  study  the  in- 
structor must  be  the  soul  of  his  school.  He  deprecated  their 
being  confined  to  the  details  of  any  text  book,  however  meri- 
torious, and  suggested  that  children  be  taught  to  gather  facts, 
illustrative  of  their  lessons,  from  each  and  every  source.  He 
paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  author  of  the  "  Rudiments  of  Geography,"  and  to 
L.  F.  Clark,  the  introducer  of  outline  maps. 
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In  speaking  of  the  utility  of  outline  maps  —  a  set  of  the 
beautiful  "  Outline  Maps  "  of  Mr.  Bliss,  which  accompany 
his  "  Analysis  of  Geography,  "  being  suspended  before  the 
Convention — he  alluded  to  the  interest  a  teacher  might 
awaken  in  his  class  by  their  use,  by  the  introduction  of  nov- 
elty in  the  mode  of  recitation,  and  the  confidence  they  give 
the  scholar  in  reciting  from  them  —  spoke  of  the  waste  of 
time  in  searching  from  ordinary  maps,  and  explained  how  the 
learner  with  outline  maps  has  a  direct  path  to  the  location  of 
any  object  he  is  in  search  of.  He  said  that  on  ordinary  maps, 
"  to  answer  the  question,  Where  is  the  Housatonic  ?  or,  any 
River,  or  any  particular  place,  the  inexperienced  Scholar  may 
be  obliged  to  examine  nearly  every  Line  and  Name  on  the 
Map  —  not  venturing  to  omit  one,  lest  he  should  pass  the 
object  of  his  search.  Often,  after  a  fruitless  search,  the  task 
i6  relinquished  in  despair,  unless  the  Teacher  kindly  assists. 
When  it  is  found,  it  gives  no  clue  by  which  to  find  the  Lo- 
cation of  any  succeeding  point;  and  the  question,  Where 
is  the  Mohawk  River  ?  may  be  followed  by  a  like  toilsome 
search." 

He  showed  the  importance  of  objects  being  recog- 
nized by  their  form,  location  and  relative  position  to  other 
objects,  instead  of  depending  on  seeing  their  name  in  con- 
nection. He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  natural  and  political  features  of  a  country  by 
separate  maps  illustrative  of  each,  and  the  importance  of 
such  an  arrangement  of  topics,  so  that  the  scholars  may  be 
taught  analytically,  learning  each  class  of  objects  at  a  time, 
without  confusing  his  mind,  by  a  multiplicity  of  dissimilar 
objects  at  a  time.  On  this  point  he  remarked,  "  that  usually 
after  a  few  general  questions  respecting  the  different  classes 
of  objects,  all  the  Topics  which  belong  to  the  Topography, 
Natural  History,  &c,  of  each  Country,  are  usually  combined, 
and  presented  in  a  mass.  He  is  questioned  respecting  the 
Seas,  Lakes,  and  Rivers,  the  Climate,  Surface,  Soil,  &c,  of 
one  Country,  and  then  respecting  those  which  belong  to 
another.  He  thus  acquires  only  confused  ideas  of  that, 
which,  properly  classified,  would  leave  clear  and  permanent 
impressions.  This  is  unlike  the  Philosophy  of  communica- 
ting instruction  in  all  other  Sciences.  The  Professor  of 
Anatomy  would  not  instruct  a  Novice  in  that  study,  by  pre- 
senting the  Minute  structure  of  one  part  of  the  body,  —  as 
the  Hand,  or  the  Foot,  —  and  then  proceed  to  that  of  another 
part,  —  describe  the   various  Bones,  Muscles,  Nerves,  and 
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Blood-vessels,  which  make  up  the  Organization  of  each,  as 
he  proceeds.  On  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  the  first  place, 
present  the  Outline  of  the  Bony-system,  as  manifested  in  the 
Human  Skeleton:  —  then  the  Muscular  system,  as  attached 
to  the  bones :  —  then  the  Nerves,  Arteries,  Veins,  &c,  in 
their  diversified  ramification.  When  the  Student  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  Organs  and  Tissues,  in  their 
distinct  and  separate  order  of  arrangement,  he  is  enabled  to 
combine,  and  trace  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  in  their 
connections. 

"  As  the  same  general  principles  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  communicating  instruc- 
tion in  all  Sciences,  a  more  Analytical  arrangement 
should  be  presented,  than  is  usual  in  Elementary  Geographical 
works.  The  parts  of  the  Science  should  be  arranged,  so  as 
to  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  inductive  order  —  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  Land  and  Water  contrasting  with 
each  other.  The  Learner  thus  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Globe, — of  the  various  classes  of  objects, 
—  the  Continents,  Oceans,  Seas,  Peninsulas,  Gulfs,  Capes, 
&c„  each  in  their  order.  He  thus  obtains  accurate  ideas  of 
each  Branch  of  the  Science.  When  familiar  with  its  several 
parts,  he  is  prepared  to  combine  and  arrange  Synthetically 
under  the  head  of  each  country. " 

In  Geography  he  preferred  giving  a  child  the  location  of 
any  lake  or  river  on  the  map,  and  then  giving  its  name.  He 
remarked  that  a  teacher  would  not  instruct  a  class  in  Botany 
"  by  selecting  the  Name  of  any  Plant  or  Flower,  and  then 
directing  their  search  in  a  Garden  containing  a  thousand 
varieties,  for  the  Plant  or  Fower  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
more  correct  way  would  be  to  enter  a  Garden,  select  any  Flow- 
er, and  learn  its  appropriate  Name  from  its  Characteristics. 

"The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Geography;  —  the 
Learner  should  be  directed  to  a  given  point  on  the  Map,  and 
taking  the  individuals  of  any  class  of  objects  in  their  order, 
by  their  corresponding  References  in  the  Catalogue,  he  should 
learn  their  respective  Names." 

He  was  in  favor  of  a  uniform  set  of  topics  respective  the 
several  countries.  "  The  Learner  may  be  informed  of  the 
Climate,  Surface,  and  soil  of  Maine,  —  the  Productions, 
Minerals,  and  Religion  of  New  Hampshire, — the  Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  Massachusetts,  —  the 
Character   of  the   Inhabitants,  Employments  of  the  People, 
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and  Exports  of  Connecticut,  &c,  yet  he  may  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  relations  which  each  State  bears  the  other 
in  these  particulars.  He  may  know  whether  a  given  State 
or  Country,  is  Hot  or  Cold,  Level  or  Hilly,  with  a  Bar- 
barious  or  an  Enlightened  population  :  and  yet  may  not  know 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  Hot,  Cold,  Level,  or  Hilly,  &c, 
than  other  Countries,  respecting  which  no  information  on 
these  Topics  has  been  given." 

With  a  uniform  series  of  topics,  the  scholar  is  enabled  to 
learn  the  relative  climate,  surface,  soil,  &c,  of  aH  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  globe,  can  compare  those  of  one  country 
with  those  of  all  others,  or  can  learn  under  a  given  topic 
respecting  all  the  countries. 

He  thus  proceeded  at  some  length,  to  unfold  his  mode  of 
teaching  as  illustrated  in  his  "Analysis  of  Geography,"  which 
in  connection  with  his  new  series  of  "  Outline  Maps,"  are 
in  successful  use  in  quite  a  number  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
State. 
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Franklin  Medals. — The  following  were  the  awards  made    July  27, 
after  the  examinations  at  the  various  schools. 

Adams.     W.  H.  Hoyt,  Edward  A.  Doherty,    George  Blagden,  George 
W.  Sprague,  Charles  W.  Sprague,  W.  R.  Frost. 

Boylston.  —  Joseph  W.  Merriam,  James  P.  Brewer,  John  Davenport,  Jr. 

Brimmer. —  W.  B.  Williams,  W.  N.  Eayrs,  Isaac  D.  Fisher,  Charles  H. 
Eberle,  Joseph  L.  Drew,    Grorge  M.  Goodridge. 

Dicight.  —  Oliver  M.  Bradford,  Bela  S.  Fisk,  George  H.  Allan. 

Eliot.  —  William   Wirt  Chipman,   George    W.   D.    Copeland,  John    E. 
Davis,  Samuel  Dorety,  Warren  P.  Lincoln,  George  M.  Chilson 

Endicott.  —  Frederick   A.    Harden,    George    W.    Keith,    William     A. 
Finney. 

Hawes. —  G.  W.  Bail,  George  Mason,  William  Park. 

Lyman.  —  George  W.  Cobb,  John  W.  Russell,  George  E.  James. 

Mather.  —  Charles    J.   F.    Allen,   Jr.,  Charles    R.  Sumner,    Josiah  F. 
Dunham. 

Mayhew  —  Daniel  Dacy,  Charles  Andrews,  John  H.  Davis,  William  H. 
Whitman,  George  D.  Ball,  John  J.  McArdle. 

Otis.  —  William    H.    W.     Hinds,   Jason    W.    Coolidge,     Stephen    W. 
Rhoades. 

Philips.  —  John  J.  Davis,  John  J.  French,  J.  G.  Bolles,  Samuel  Mulli- 
ken,  Charles  Nye,  Henry  M.  Forristall. 

Winthrop.  —  Charles  C.  Bridge,  Benjamin  H.  Scott,  Henry  Bowker. 

In  accordance  with   the  decision   of  the   School   Committee,  no   "city 
medals"  for  girls  were  awarded  this  year. 

The  practice  of  awarding  medals  or  presents  to  girls,  now  discontinued, 
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is  almost  coeval  with  the  distribution  of  the  Franklin  Medals  to  boys. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  June  7,  1799,  it  was  voted  that 
four  volumes  of  "  Webster's  Institutes,"  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each 
sub-committee  to  be  given  to  the  girls.  The  Mayor  yesterday  undertook 
to  satisfy  the  Misses  upon  the  greater  propriety  of  stimulating  the  ambi- 
tion of  boys  than  such  a  quality  in  themselves;  but  it  proved  to  be  easier 
reasoning  than  stisfying.  The  boys  would  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  School  Committee,  if  they  could  have  retained  the  Medal 
Fund  for  some  other  purpose. — Daily  Whig. 

We  had  hoped  this  practice  would  have  been  discontinued 
both  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Boston  schools  ;  but  as 
it  is  not,  we  will  insert  in  this  Journal,  an  article  which  we 
published  about  a  year  since  in  the  "  Journal  of  Health," 
upon  the  subject. 

We  think  it  does  not  require  great  wisdom  to  discover 
that  this  whole  system  of  medal  distribution  is  wrong  —  "  it 
is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually." 

It  is  an  evil  to  the  successful  candidate.  It  stimulates  his 
pride  —  excites  those  very  feelings  and  passions  which  every 
wise  and  prudent  parent  or  teacher,  who  desires  to  cultivate 
the  heart  finds  it  the  most  difficult  to  suppress.  As  long  as  hu- 
man nature  is  human  nature,  it  will  be  of  little  avail  for  the 
mayor  or  the  committee-man,  as  he  puts  the  blue  ribbon 
around  the  child's  neck,  to  tell  him,  "  This  is  a  distinction  of 
merit,  and  now  you  must  not  be  proud  of  it,  nor  think  more 
of  yourself  than  you  ought,  or  less  of  the  unsuccessful  schol- 
ars than  you  do  of  yourself."  The  intellect  which  has  been 
fed  for  months,  perhaps  years,  quickly  reasons  like  the  follow- 
ing. "  For  what  have  my  parents  and  teachers  been  stimu- 
lating me  the  year  past  by  constantly  urging  upon  me  the 
importance  of  gaining  a  medal  ?  For  what  have  I  been  labor- 
ing all  this  time?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  after  all  to  think  that 
I  am  no  more  deserving  of  this  prize  than  others  who  have 
not  received  it.  Such  a  construction  would  impeach  the 
judgment,  if  not  the  uprightness,  of  the  committee.  It  is 
true,  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the  exhortations  now  giv- 
en with  the  motives  presented  while  pursuing  my  studies ; 
but  never  mind,  I  will  practice  upon  my  own  views  of  the  case." 

The  result  is,  that  the  youth  becomes  proud,  vain,  inso- 
lent. He  despises  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  instead  of 
cherishing  sentiments  of  kindness  towards  them.  This  is  bad, 
very  bad.  It  has  a  more  pernicious  influence  upon  the  heart 
than  all  the  good  the  intellect  ever  received  from  these  false 
stimuli. 
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It  is,  moreover,  the  heart  which  needs  cultivating,  especial- 
ly at  the  present  time;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  in  another  place. 

2.  It  is  productive  of  evil  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates. 
Many  of  them  have  labored  as  zealously,  and  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  awarding  committees  themselves,  are  about  as 
much  entitled  to  a  medal  as  those  on  whom  they  have  been 
bestowed.  These  youth  have  feelings,  hearts,  consciences 
(though  we  shall  soon  show  that  this  process  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  good  of  either.)  They  must  be  exceedingly 
tried  on  such  an  occasion.  They  are  often  as  good  judges  as 
the  committee,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  proficiency  of  their 
fellows,  and,  they  often  see  and  feel  that  the  rewards  must 
have  been  bestowed  merely  out  of  favoritism.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  (and  others  of  a  similar  kind  that  might 
be  named),  they  feel  exceedingly  unpleasant  towards  their 
successful  class-mates,  and  the  committee,  and  even  the  whole 
system.  Upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  the  intellects  may 
have  expanded  more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would,  but 
it  has  been  at  the  vast  expense  of  all  the  benevolent  and  kind 
feelings  of  the  heart.  All  kindness  and  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing between  those  who  should  be  most  intimate,  are  annihi- 
lated by  such  a  system. 

3.  It  sets  the  school  generally  to  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining. 

Let  any  one  witness  the  wry  looks,  the  sly  inuendos,  the 
outbreaking  speech,  as  the  school  is  dismissed  after  these 
meritorious  rewards  have  been  distributed,  and  his  own  eyes 
will  show  him  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  system  is  a 
bad  one. 

What  teacher  does  not  know  that  more,  infinitely 
more,  is  depending  upon  the  good  feelings  and  kindness 
of  the  pupils  towards  each  other,  than  upon  all  things 
else  to  promote  the  order,  peace  and  improvement  of 
the  school  !  All  this  is  blasted  by  the  foolish  practice  of  dis- 
tributing medals.  I  mean  upon  the  principle  on  which  this 
distribution  is  made.  And  that  principle  is  to  stimulate  one 
pupil  to  outdo  another. 

4.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  parents. 

If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  go,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
examination  of  the  schools  and  distribution  of  the  medals, 
and  visit  the  parents  of  the  scholars.  If  he  does  not  find 
ten  dissatisfied,  murmuring,  complaining  and  fretting,  to  one 
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satisfied  and  pleased,  he  will  make  a  very  different  discovery 
from  what  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  made. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that 
parents  have  no  feeling  or  partiality  for  their  own  offspring? 
How  many  parents  are  there  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  do 
not  think  their  children,  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
with  similar  instruction,  as  much  entitled  to  a  medal  as  those 
of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  they  have  an  undue  partiality  for 
their  own  children  —  a  partiality  that  needs  correcting. 
This  alters  not  the  case.  They  have  the  partiality,  and  that 
is  enough.  We  must  take  mankind  as  they  are.  Who  ever 
saw  a  parent  that  was  not  partial  ?  It  matters  not  how  unjust 
soever  his  partiality  may  be.  We  unhesitatingly  say,  we 
believe  three-fourths  of  the  parents  are  usually  dissatisfied 
with  the  distribution  of  the  medals.  If  they  were  to  speak 
their  minds  they  would  say,  "  Let  there  be  no  more  medals 
distributed.  Our  children  are  corrupted  by  them,  if  success- 
ful ;  depressed  and  vitiated  and  their  tempers  soured  if  unsuc- 
cessful; our  families  disturbed  by  the  distribution  of  these 
medals.' 

To  show  the  great  evil  of  this  practice,  we  should  realize 
the  vast  importance  of  moral  education. 

Upon  entering  on  this  subject,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  place,  What  is  moral  education  ?  It  is  to  educate 
the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  moral  powers  ;  it  is  to  estab- 
lish the  pre-eminence  of  these  over  the  animal  propensities. 
It  is  then  of  as  vast  consequence  as  is  the  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  man.  The  mind  is  the  object  on  which  the 
instructer  must  act.  What  a  complex  and  curious  piece  of 
machinery !  In  the  language  of  another,  we  may  well  say, 
"  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form 
and  moving,  how  expressive  and  admirable  !  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  !  "  It  is 
one  vast  machine,  possessing,  indeed,  many  parts,  and  to 
cultivate  it  properly,  all  "  connexions  and  dependencies" 
must  be  known.  While  the  body  needs  physical,  the  mind 
intellectual ;  the  heart,  the  conscience  needs  moral  education. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  any  thing,  and  yet  how  little 
interest  is  usually  taken  in  it. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  men  will  spend  much  money 
and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  ascertain  the  qualificatons  of  a 
day  laborer,  or  of  a  mechanic  who  is  to  erect  them  a  house, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  will  manifest  but  little  anxiety  about 
the  moral  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  form  the  habits  of 
their  children.  Is  it  right,  is  it  reasonable  to  manifest  less  con- 
cern about  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  operate  upon 
the  workmanship  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  than  concerning  those 
who  are  to  mould  unorganized  matter  ?  Would  not  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  looking  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
moral  education  of  our  youth,  be  led  to  think  that  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  returned,  when,  to  be  a  teacher  of 
youth  and  a  boot-blacker,  appertained  to  one  and  the  same  pro- 
fession ?  It  is  of  importance,  vast  importance  to  cultivate  the 
intellect,  but  a  well-informed  intellect  without  a  heart  is 
worth  but  little  —  yea,  more,  it  is  often  worse.  It  is  like  an 
archangel  fallen.  Who  does  not  know  that  many  of  the 
worst  men  who  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  history  have 
been  those  whose  intellects  have  been  informed,  but  whose 
moral  principles  have  been  a  desert — a  morass  —  a  miasma? 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

BRIDGEWATER   NORMAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  teachers,  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Bridgewater 
State  Normal  School,  held  their  Annual  Convention  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  18th,  when,  notwithstanding  the  dark  and 
gloomy  morning,  (which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Him  who 
does  all  things  well  to  send  us)  at  9  o'clock  there  were  con- 
vened in  the  Normal  Hall,  some  two  hundred  of  the  pupils 
and  graduates  of  the  school,  who  had  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  once  more  to  greet  their  friends  and 
teachers,  and  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  their  annual  festal 
day. 

At  9  1-2  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  and  the  transaction  of  such  business  attended  to, 
as  their  constitution  requires. 

At  12  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  which  proceeded 
to  the  Unitarian  Church,  to  attend  to  the  devotional  exercises, 
and  the  oration  of  the  day. 

The  services  were  commenced  by  singing  from  the  Normal 
Choir  ;  after  which,  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Rodman,  of  Bridgewater, 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven. 
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The  Choir  then  sung  a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman.  An  address  was  then  given  by 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hooker,  of  Falmouth,  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
work  which  the  teacher  has  to  do ;  of  the  means  he  has  for 
doing  it  ;  and  of  the  harvest  which  he  must  inevitably  reap, 
if  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust. 

The  address  was  highly  commendable,  both  for  the  useful 
matter  which  it  contained,  and  for  the  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

After  the  address,  singing  and  benediction  closed  the 
service  ;  and  the  procession  was  again  formed,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  an  ample  provision  had  been  made 
for  them,  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  kind  hearted 
friends  of  Bridgewater. 

After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  repast,  the  attention  cf 
the  audience  was  called  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  (the  Principal  of 
the  school)  who  made  a  few  remarks  in  his  usual  interesting 
manner,  and  closed  by  calling  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  of 
Boston,  who  occupied  the  floor,  for  some  time,  and  (as  I  be- 
lieve) to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Mr.  Chapin  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Pope,  of  Kingston, 
Morton,  of  Plymouth,  Shaw,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  others. 

After  the  speakers  had  occupied  as  much  time  as  they 
wished,  the  association  adjourned  to  the  N.  Hall  to  discuss 
resolutions  laid  before  them  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that 
purpose  at  their  last  annual  meeting.  B. 

Stoughton,  Aug.  25th,  1847. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO. 

From  "  Life  in  Mexico  "  by  Madame  Calderon. 

"  You  ask  me,  how  Mexican  women  are  educated.  In  answer, 
ing  you,  I  must  put  aside  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  and  speak  en 
masse,  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  for  these  exceptions 
are  always  rising  up  before  me  like  accusing  angels,  and  I  begin  to 
think  of  individuals,  when  I  should  keep  to  generalities.  Generally 
speaking,  then,  the  Mexican  Senoras  and  Senoritas  write,  read  and 
play  a  little,  sew,  and  take  care  of  their  houses  and  children.  When 
I  say  they  read,  I  mean  they  know  how  to  read;  when  I  say  they 
write,  I  do  not   mean  that  they  can   always  spell;  and  when   I  say 
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they  play,  I  do  not  assert  that  they  have  generally  a  knowledge 
of  music.  If  we  compare  their  education  with  that  of  girls  in 
England,  or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  a  comparison,  but  a  con- 
trast. Compare  it  with  that  of  Spanish  women,  and  we  shall  be 
less  severe  upon  their farniente  descendants.  In  the  first  place,  the 
climate  inclines  every  one  to  indolence,  both  physically  and  morally. 
One  cannot  pore  over  a  book  when  the  blue  sky  is  constantly 
smiling  in  at  the  open  windows;  then  out  of  doors  after  ten  o'clock, 
the  sun  gives  us  due  warning  of  our  tropical  latitude,  and  even  though 
the  breeze  is  so  fresh  and  pleasant,  one  has  no  inclinaiton  to  walk  or 
ride  far.  Whatever  he  the  cause,  t  am  convinced  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  the  same  exercise  with  the  mind  or  with  the  body  in 
this  country,  as  in  Europe  or  in  the  Northern  states.  Then  as 
to  schools,  there  are  none  that  can  deserve  the  name,  and  no  gov- 
ernesses. Young  girls  can  have  no  emulation,  for  they  never  meet. 
They  have  no  public  diversion,  and  no  private  amusement.  There 
are  a  few  good  foreign  masters,  most  of  whom  have  come  to  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  making  their  fortune,  by  teaching,  or  mar- 
riage, or  both,  and  whose  object,  naturally,  is  to  make  the  most 
money  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  that  they  may  return  home 
and  enjoy  it.  The  children  generally  appear  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinary disposition  for  music  and  drawing,  yet  there  are  few  girls 
who  are  proficient  in  either. 

When  very  young,  they  occasionally  attend  the  schools,  where 
boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  in  common,  or  any  other  accomplishment 
that  the  old  women  can  teach  them  ;  but  at  twelve  they  are  already 
considered  too  old  to  attend  these  promiscuous  assemblages,  and 
masters  are  got  in  for  drawing  and  music,  to  finish  their  education. 
I  asked  a  lady  the  other  day  if  her  daughter  went  to  school. 
"  Good  heavens  !"  said  she,  quite  shocked,  "  she  is  past  eleven  years 
old  !"  It  frequently  happens  that  the  least  well-informed  girls  are 
the  children  of  the  cleverest  men,  who,  keeping  to  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  are  content  if  they  confess  regularly,  attend  church 
constantly,  and  can  embroider  and  sing  a  little.  Where  there  are 
more  extended  ideas,  it  is  chiefly  amongst  families  who  have  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  have  seen  the  different  education  of  women  in  for- 
eign countries.  Of  these,  the  fathers  occasionally  devote  a  short 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  their  daughters,  perhaps 
during  their  leisure  evening  moments,  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  this  desultory  system  has  little  real  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  children.  I  do  not  think  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  married 
women,  or  as  many  girls  above  fourteen,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mass-book,  read  any  one  book  through  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  year.  They  thus  greatly  simplify  the  system  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  where  parties  are  frequently  divided  between  the 
advocates  for  solid  learning  and  those  for  superficial  accom- 
plishments ;  and  according  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  amalgamate 
the  solid  beef  of  science  with  the  sweet  sauce   of  les  beaux  arts. 
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But  if  a  Mexican  girl  is  ignorant  she  rarely  shows  it.  They  have 
generally  the  greatest  possible  tact;  never  by  any  chance  wandering 
out  of  their  depth,  or  betrayed  by  word  or  sign  that  they  are  not 
well  informed  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Though  seldom 
graceful,  they  are  never  awkward,  and  always  self-possessed.  They 
have  plenty  of  natural  talent,  and  where  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cultivated,  no  women  can  surpass  them.  Of  what  is  called  literary 
society,  there  is  of  course  none — 

'  No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  shew 'em 
That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem.' 

The  following,  is  an  Editor's  preface  to  a  little  Annual,  dedicated 
to  the  ladies.  The  opinion  of  the  polite  Editor,  Galvan,  doubtless 
coincides  with  that  of  his  countrymen  generally,  respecting  the 
lovelier    part  of  creation  in  Mexico. 

"  To  none,"  he  says,  "  better  than  to  Mexican  ladies  can  I  dedi- 
cate this  mark  of  attention.  Their  graceful  attractions  well  deserve 
any  trouble  that  may  have  been  taken  to  please  them.  Their 
bodies  are  graceful  as  the  palms  of  the  desert ;  their  hair,  black 
as  ebony,  or  golden  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gracefully  waves  over 
their  delicate  shoulders ;  their  glances  are  like  the  peaceful  light 
of  the  moon.  The  Mexican  ladies  are  not  so  white  as  the  Euro- 
peans, but  their  whiteness  is  more  agreeable  to  our  eyes.  Their 
words  are  soft,  leading  our  hearts  by  gentleness,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  moments  of  just  indignation  they  appal  and  con- 
found us.  Who  can  resist  the  magic  of  their  song,  always  sweet, 
always  gentle,  and  always  natural?  Let  us  leave  to  foreign  ladies 
these  affected  and  scientific  manners  of  singing ;  here  nature  sur- 
passes art,  as  happens  in  everything  notwithstanding  the  cavilings  of 
the  learned. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  of  their  souls  ?  I  shall  say  that  in  Eu- 
rope the  minds  are  more  cultivated,  but  in  Mexico  the  hearts  are 
more  amiable.  Here  they  are  not  only  sentimental,  but  tender; 
not  only  soft,  but  virtuous  ;  the  body  of  a  child  is  not  more  sen- 
sitive, nor  a  rose-bud  softer.  I  have  seen  souls  as  beautiful  as 
the  borders  of  the  rainbow,  and  purer  than  the  drops  of  dew. 
Their  passions  are  seldom  tempestuous,  and  even  then  they  are  kin- 
dled and  extinguished  easily;  but  generally  they  emit  a  peaceful 
light,  like  the  morningstar,  Venus.  Modesty  is  painted  in  their  eyes, 
and  modesty  is  the  greatest  and  most  irresistible  fascination  of  their 
souls.  In  short,  the  Mexican  ladies,  by  their  manifold  virtues,  are 
destined  to  serve  as  our  support  whilst  we  travel  through  the  sad 
desert  of  life. 

"  Well  do  these  attractions  merit  that  we  should  try  to  please  them  ; 
and  in  effect  a  new  form,  new  lustre,  and  new  graces  have  been 
given  to  the  "Annual  of  the  Mexican  Ladies,"  whom  the  editor  sub- 
missively entreats  to  receive  with  benevolence  this  small  tribute 
due  to  their  enchantments  and  their  virtues !" 
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The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  Medical  etiquette  in 
Mexico. 

"•  I  have  passed  nearly  a  week  in  a  slight  fever ;  shiverino-  and 
hot.  I  was  attended  by  a  doctor  of  the  country,  who  seems  the 
most  harmless  creature  imaginable.  Every  day  he  felt  my  pulse 
and  gave  me  some  little  innocent  mixture.  But  what  he  es- 
pecially gave  me,  was  a  lesson  in  polite  conversation.  Every  day, 
we  had  the  following  dialogue,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  Madam  !  (this  by  the  bed-side)  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir." 

"  Madam  !.  (this  at  the  foot  of  the  bed)  know  me  for  your  most 
humblo  servant." 

"  Good   morning,  sir." 

"  Madam  !   (here  he  stopped  beside  a  table)  I  kiss  your  feet." 
'  "  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hand." 

"  Madam  !  (this  near  the  door)  my  poor  house,  and  all  in  it,  my- 
self, though  useless,  all  I  have  is  yours." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir." 

He  turns  round  and  opens  the  door,  again  turning  round  as  he 
does  so. 

"  Adieu,  Madam  !  your  servant." 

"  Adieu,  sir."  v 

He  goes  out,  partly   re-opens   the    door,  and  puts  in  his  head, 

"  Good  morning  Madam  !" 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

We  have  ever  been  convinced  of  the  vast  moment  of  this 
cause  to  the  momentous  consequences  of  the  welfare  of  our 
Republic.  General,  universal  education  is  that  without 
which  this  nation  cannot  live.  We  are  not  so  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  the  nation  cannot  live  without  us  or  our  ef- 
forts, but  without  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  it 
must  be  overthrown.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops,  and 
we  desire,  and,  Deo  volente,  we  mean  to  make  one  of  the 
drops,  be  it  ever  so  small  a  one,  that  is  to  swell  the  mighty 
river,  now  rising  and  increasing,  and  destined  to  do  so  until 
it  shall  become  the  full  sea  of  universal  education  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  our  land,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  Governor  Slade,  of 
Vermont,  now  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  National 
Popular  Education,  in  which  we  feel  much  interest.     We 
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published  some  account  of  this  Society,  with  the  names  of 
its  officers,  in  the  February  number  of  the  "  Educator," 
before  we  had  had  any  direct  correspondence  with  Gov. 
Slade.  We  now  make  the  following  selection  from  the  cir- 
cular, dated  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  May  15,  1847. 

"  The  proper  education  of  the  millions  of  children  in 
our  country,  who  are  rapidly  passing  beyond  the  period  of 
instruction,  to  become  men  and  women  and  fathers  and 
mothers,  is  an  object  whose  importance  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  exaggerate.  There  are  in  the  United  States  about  four 
millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  not 
including  the  slaves.  They  are  all  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing their  intellectual  and  moral  characters  for  life  —  charac- 
ters in  which  are  involved  not  only  their  own  individual  desti- 
nies, but  the  destiny  of  the  nation  whose  institutions,  civil 
and  religious,  are  soon  to  be  committed  to  their  hands.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  from  all  the  data  of  the  last  census, 
and  other  means  of  information,  that  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one  half  of  these  children  are  destiute  of  school  instruction ; 
while,  of  those  who  have  any  benefit  of  schools,  a  large  por- 
tion enjoy  the  benefit  but  a  very  small  part  of  each  year. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  alarming  destitutions? 
Do  they  demand  no  special  effort?  Shall  the  millions  of 
ignorant  children  be  left  ignorant  and  uninstructed  ?  or  shall 
they  be  blessed  with  good  schools,  where  their  impressible 
minds  and  hearts  shall  be  trained  to  knowledge  and  virtue  ? 
Greater  questions  cannot  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
Patriot  and  Christian,  than  these. 

The  Governor  says,  in  a  letter  to  us,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  your  publication  well  patronized.  The  study  of  Physi- 
ology by  school  teachers,  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
health  to  the  school  room,  I  regard  as  of  immense  impor- 
tance, as  a  part  of  the  educational  improvements  of  the 
present  day." 


Citcrarg  Notices. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  C.  Julii  CasarVs  Commentatarii  D?  Bello  Galico. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  Series  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Classics, 
edited  by  L.  Sehmitz,  Ph.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh ;  and  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.  Professor  in  the 
University,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.     This 
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will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  course  of  the  Classics,  in  a  gradu- 
ally ascending  series,  giving,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  those  Educa- 
tional Privileges  to  students  of  these  Ancient  Languages,  which 
characterize  the  onward  movement  and  upward  progress  of  the 
present  time  in  modern  learning.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  edit  the  work  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  done  in  a 
thoroughly  classical  and  workman,  like  manner,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  whole  series  will  be  highly  serviceable  to  teachers  and  students 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  Ancient  tongues.  No  effort  will 
be  spared  to  give  to  the  public  the  most  approved  and  best  authen- 
ticated texts,  and  English  notes  will  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  which  will  be  of  essential  service  in  leading  the  Moderns  to 
understand  the  idioms,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ancients,  The 
works,  also,  are  to  be  embellished  with  maps  and  engravings  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  price  of 
these  volumes  will  be  low  in  comparison  with  works  of  this  class, 
and  as  the  texts  are  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  the  whole 
series  conducted  upon  a  definite  plan,  that  unpleasant  and  expensive 
expedient  so  annoying  and  expensive  to  students,  of  issuing  new 
editions  will  be  wholly  avoided. 

Of  the  volume  before  us,  it  may  be  said,  its  Author,  Caius  Julius 
Caesar,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  found  in  Roman  histo- 
ry. He  was  born  in  the  year  100,  B.  C.  He  was  truly  a  universal 
genius,  —  great  as  a  statesman,  a  general,  a  law-giver,  a  jurist,  an 
orator,  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  scholar,  mathematician  and  architect. 
The  style  of  his  Commentarii,  Diarius  or  Journals,  is  noble,  simple, 
clear,  precise,  and  free  from  rhetorical  flourish.  They  were  written 
during  his  campaigns,  and  carefully  revised  when  he  had  leisure  for 
the  works,  and  are  instructive  and  useful  specimens  of  original  Com- 
position and  ancient  history.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  notice 
the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  and  will  be  obliged  to  Messrs.  L.  & 
B.  if  they  will  send  them,  and  any  other  works  they  please,  direct- 
ed to  us,  through  some  of  the  Publishers  of  this  city. — The  Da- 
guerreotype. The  2d  and  3d  Nos.  have  been  received.  We  are 
the  more  pleased  with  this  work  the  more  we  peruse  it.  It  brings 
the  literature  of  England,  Germany  and  France,  to  our  very  door, 
and  enriches  us  with  all  the  knowledge  of  their  most  eminent  men. 
From  the  numbers  which  we  have  seen,  we  bid  it  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  predict  for  it  an  extensive  circulation.  It  is  published  by  John 
M.  Whittemore,  114  Washington  street,  at  12  1-2  cents  a  No.,  and 
to  subscribers  at  $3  a  year. —  The  London  Reporter  for  Sept.  has 
been  received  frem  Bradbury  &  Guild  ;  also  the  X  No.  of  Domhey 
Sf  Son,  from  the  same  house. —  The  Knickerbocker,  for  Sept.  is  be- 
fore us  from  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co. — We  have  received  the  sixteenth 
number  of  Chamber's  Cyclopozdia  of  English  Literature,  which 
completes  the  two  volumes.  Of  this  work,  at  its  announcement, 
our  expectations  were  high,  but  we  feel  constrained  to  say  they 
have  been  more  than  realized.     These  volumes  have  been  ably  ed- 
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ited  and  neatly  executed  by  the  Publishers,  and  will  form  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  accession  to  any  gentleman's  library,  (and  who  would 
wish  to  be  without  them?)  They  will  furnish  all  back  numbers  to 
complete  sets,  and  hereafter  supply  the  works  in  two  volumes,  bound 
in  neat  and  substantial  cloth,  at  $5,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of 
extra  binding,  as  may  be  desired. 

Chamber' s  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge  : 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Lit- 
erature. Boston,  Published  by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  From 
the  plan  of  this  work,  and,  also,  judging  from  the  first  number, 
which  we  have  received,  we  are  led  to  believe  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  publication.  It  will  be  a  different  thing  from  the  Cyclopaedia, 
but  of  vital  importance  to  the  reading  public.  It  will  contain  in- 
teresting memoirs  and  historical  sketches  which  will  be  useful, 
instructive,  and  entertaining  ;  it  will  throw  the  influence  of  chaste 
literature  over  the  feelings  and  the  hearts  of  its  readers  and  be  a 
highly  valuable  addition  to  private  and  public  libraries.  The  whole 
work  will  contain  thirty  numbers ;  each  full  and  complete  in  itself; 
every  three  numbers  will  form  a  volume,  and  be  provided  with  a 
title  page  and  table  of  contents.  The  price  of  each  number  is  twenty- 
five  Cents.  —  The  174  and  175  numbers  of  LittelVs  Living  Age 
have  been  received  and  are  very  valuable  numbers.  It  is  but  a  day 
or  two  since  we  heard  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  taste  speak  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  work. 

The  Youth's  Cabinet ,  Vol.  II.  No.  9,  has  been  received.  Nos. 
4,  5,  6  and  7,  are  all  we  had  previously  received  of  the  Volume. 
It  is  a  valuable  work,  published  by  D.  Austin  Woodworth,  N.  Y., 
and  if  we  can  have  the  other  numbers  we  shall  be  pleased  to  con- 
tinue the  exchange  ;  but  a  broken  volume  is  of  no  value  to  us. 
LeavitVs  Series  of  Reading  Books  jor  Schools :  These  books  are 
published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  23  Cornhill.  We  have  not  yet 
had  opportunity  to  examine  them,  except,  externally  ,  and  of  that 
are  prepared  to  say,  it  is  fine.  We  have  seen  no  school  books  so 
neatly  done  up,  and  we  can  assure  the  Publisher  and  the  purchaser 
too,  that  unless  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  very  careful  pupils,  they 
will  not  look  as  well  when  they  have  been  used  six  months.  The 
reader  will  see  the  merit,  object,  and  design  of  this  ssries  clearly 
and  fully  set  fourth  in  the  Advertising  columns  of  this  Journal.  Wre 
shall  look  at  the  inside  of  them  when  we  have  a  moments  leisure. 
Europa:  or  The  National  Journal  of  Inventions,  Patents,  and 
Science  has  beed  sent  us,  Vol.  11.  No.  1.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
exchange.  —  The  Sept.  No.  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  has 
come  to  hand  in  good  style  and  filled  with  useful  articles.  —  The 
Mirror  of  the  Patent  Office  has  not  been  received  at  our  office  later- 
ly.  —  The  American  Pulpit,  No.  3.  Vol.  3.  has  been  received. 
Worcester :  Rev.  J  T.  Bridge,  Editor.  If  the  editor  will  send  us 
the  other  numbers  we  will  notice  them. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

fttotfyemattcctl. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  The. following  is  a  solution  of  the  mathfmatical 
question  published  in  the  "  Educator  "  of  July  1.  W.  E.  S. 

Let  x  and  w  represent  the  means,  s  their  sum,  and  p  the  product. 

The  extremes  will  be  —  and  — -  their  sum  45  —  s,  and  their  product 
p.  w  x 

We  shall  then  have  these  equations, 

x-\-w  =  s (1). 

_+__=  45-s  .  .  .  (2). 

^1+^=585 (3). 

xw  =p (4). 

Hence  the  series  is  ....         24,  12,  6,  3. 

Worcester,  July  31,  1847. 


Messrs.  Adams'  &  Wells'  School.  —  We  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Advertisement  of  these  Gentlemen  which  may  be  seen  in 
this  work.  From  the  former  success  of  Mr.  A.,  especially  from  our 
personal  knowledge  of  his  competency  for  an  Instructor  and  manner  of 
teaching,  and  from  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Weld,  we  feel  entire 
confidence  in  recommending  their  school  to  all  who  have  daughters  to 
educate.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  based  upon  the  right  plan,  namely,  that  of 
thorough,  physical,  mental  and  moral  training.  We  invite  our  readers  to 
call  and  examine  their  rooms  and  apparatus. 


Mechanics'  Association-  -  Our  readers  will  be  highly  interested  and 
gratified  to  attend  the  Mass.  M.  Fair  now  being  exhibited  in  Fanueil  Hall. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  we  have  ever  witnessed  of 
Mechanic  Arts.  We  invite  all  our  readers  to  attend.  The  price  of  the 
tickets  will  be  paid  many  times  over  by  the  gratification  enjoyed  and  in- 
formation gained. 


An  extended  notice  of  Rrown  University  is  in  type  and  will  appear  in 
our  next  number. 


Schools  in  Upper  Egypt.  —  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Leider  and 
Kruse,  German  Missionaries,  have  planted  schools  among  the  Copts, 
the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  which  they  have  3000 
pupils.  Their  female  school  is  the  first  that  has  existed  in  Egypt 
for  centuries. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR, 


AND 


JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 


New  Series. 
Vol.  1 No.  13. 


OCTOBER  1,  1847. 


\     Old  Series. 
I  Vol.  II...NO.  13. 


EDUCATION  IN  MAINE  —  CONTINUED. 


It  is  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  education  to 
see  such  a  noble  stand  taken  in  its  favor  and  so  much  done 
to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  in  our  sister  State. 
In  a  former  number  we  made  several  extracts  from  the  excel- 
lent "Report"  of  Wm.  G.  Crosby,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  their 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  present  number  we  shall  give 
some  extracts  from  others  of  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee upon  Education  in  New  Settlements  say : 

"  Your  committee  are  convinced  that  the  legislature  looked 
upon  this  subject  in  its  true  light  when  they  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Education  "  to  considerthe  best  methods  of 
aiding  and  promoting  education  in  the  new  settlements." 
Thus  assuming  and  declaring  that  in  those  new  parts  of  the 
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state,  there  is  need  of  aiding  and  promoting  education.  The 
researches  of  your  committee  fully  sustain  the  correctness  of 
this  view. 

"  The  parts  of  the  state  designated  as  '  the  new  settle- 
ments/ are  situated  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Somerset,  Piscat- 
aquis and  Penobscot,  and  in  the  whole  of  Aroostook.  This 
last  named  county  contains  a  surface  of  more  than  6,000 
square  miles,  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  Over  this  territory  is  scattered 
a  population  of  10,000  souls,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
are  children  and  youth.  Yet  of  the  4,000  square  miles  in 
this  county  now  surveyed  into  townships,  only  on  about  300 
square  miles  can  be  found  the  free  common  schools  which 
are  the  boast  and  glory  of  New  England ;  while  of  its 
10,000  citizens,  less  than  4,000  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
such  schools  are  designed  to  confer.  The  remaining  6,000, 
that  is,  three-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  are  almost 
entirely  unprovided  for  by  the  guardian  care  of  the  state. 
Private  schools  are  indeed  found  in  some  of  the  larger  unin- 
corporated settlements.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  advantages  of  these  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  poor,  and 
will  not  be  sought  by  the  indifferent.  They  are  of  course, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants." 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  soon  all  these  children  will  be 
supplied  with  good  free  schools. 

The  Committee  on  the  Qualification  and  Education  of 
Teachers  say : 

"Let  the  people  believe  and  understand,  that  it  is  as 
necessary  that  their  school  teachers  should  be  trained  for 
their  office,  as  it  is  that  their  tailors  and  cobblers  should 
serve  an  apprenticeship  before  they  can  be  trusted  to  make 
a  coat  or  a  shoe,  or  as  it  is  that  their  minister,  lawyer,  and 
physician  should  each  have  their  school  for  preparation, — 
and  we  shall  have  no  further  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
erecting  schools  for  the  qualification  and  education  of  teach- 
ers. 

"  A  very  excellent  writer  has  remarked  that  cwe  need  not 
look  long  or  go  far  to  find  those  who  take  to  themselves  the 
name  and  the  office  of  teacher,  who  have  no  fair  claim  to 
them.'  '  Education  is  a  great  work  and  the  educator  must 
be  trained  for  his  office.'  '  He  is  to  educate  the  faculties : 
and  how  can  he  do  it,  if  he  neither  understands  what  they 
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are,  nor  how  they  are  to  be  exercised  ? '  '  Education  is  a 
serious  matter — a  deep  concern.'  'He  who  would  under- 
take to  measure  it  must  have  some  length  of  fathom  to  his 
line.  The  teacher  is  to  communicate  instruction  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  some  of  them  profound  and  intricate. 
How  can  he  enrich  and  fertilize  the  minds  of  others,  while 
his  own  is  little  better  than  an  uncultivated  field  — a  barren 
waste  ?     Teaching  should  be  made  a  profession.'  " 

"  Another,  and  very  important  step  might  be  taken  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  believed  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  are  annually 
excluded  from  schools,  and  the  same  supplied  by  incompe- 
tent ones,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  superintendents 
to  examine  applicants  for  certificates  of  qualification.  Every 
teacher,  before  he  goes  into  a  school,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  rigid  examination.  It  is  admitted  that  in  many 
towns  the  examiners  themselves  cannot  be  said  to  be  thorough 
scholars.  And  if  not,  it  may  be  asked,  how  the  teachers 
are  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  thorough  examination  ?  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain. 

"  All  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Yet  in  many  towns  it  is  not 
so.  Many  examiners  possess  abundant  qualifications  for  the 
proper  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  yet  neglect  them. 
And  it  has  often  happened  that  in  towns  where  the  means 
exist  for  determining  the  suitableness  of  the  teachers'  quali- 
fications, the  very  poorest  teachers  may  be  found  employed. 
To  remedy  this  evil  in  a  great  measure,  let  superintendents 
do  their  duties.  Let  every  teacher  be  examined.  Let 
method  be  adopted  and  practiced  upon  in  the  examination. 
And  let  each  board  of  examiners  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  approved  methods  of  examination,  and  the 
result  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  far  better  teachers 
would  find  their  way  into  the  public  schools. 

Another  consideration,  in  this  connection,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  compensation  which  any  man 
expects  to  receive  for  his  services,  will  have  an  essential  and 
important  bearing  in  his  mind,  in  determining  his  choice  of 
employment.  And  since,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from 
the  experience  of  every  observing  man,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  schools  are  to  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers  from 
that  class  of  our  citizens  the  most  worthy  and  talented,  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  secure  their  services  without  offering 
them  an  inducement  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching,  by 
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way  of  compensation,  which  will  equal,  at  least,  what  they 
can  obtain  in  other  callings.  And  that  inducement  must 
continue,  and  remain  permanently  in  view.  For,  as  soon  as 
a  judicious  and  anxious  teacher  finds  his  expenses  exceeding 
his  incomes  in  his  business,  he  will  very  properly  abandon  it, 
and  cast  about  for  some  more  lucrative  employment.  He 
leaves  his  school  because  he  is  starved  out,  and  not  because 
he  dislikes  his  business." 

The  Committee  on  Moral  Instruction  say : 

"The  law  not  only  enjoins  that  these  duties  shall  be 
taught,  but  also  that  every  teacher  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
lead  those  under  his  care,  to  see  the  importance  of  them. 
Hence  it  adds,  '  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and 
capacities  will  admit,  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the 
tendency  of  the  before-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and 
perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness  ;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices,  to  slavery,  degredation, 
and  ruin.' 

"  No  language  can  be  more  unequivocal  and  decisive  than 
this  ;  and  in  view  of  this  provision  of  the  law,  we  ask,  can 
any  teacher  omit  the  moral  education  of  those  placed  under 
his  care,  without  violating  the  most  solemn  responsibilities, 
and  putting  to  hazard  the  highest  interests  of  individuals  and 
of  the  community  ? 

"  That,  however,  such  instruction  is  not  universally,  and, 
we  must  add,  generally  given,  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  In 
some  instances,  so  far  from  the  morals  of  those  who  attend 
our  public  schools  being  improved,  there  is  to  fear  that  they 
have  become  worse.  This  may  be  expected  where  many 
meet  together,  some  of  whom  have  their  morals  entirely 
neglected  at  home  ;  unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken  by  suita- 
ble instruction,  to  prevent  their  corrupting  each  other. 

"  Not  unfrequently  has  the  modesty  of  young  children,  and 
even  of  those  of  riper  years,  been  seriously  injured,  by  the 
want  of  suitable  appendages  to  the  school-houses ;  but  on 
this  we  need  not  enlarge,  as  it  will  probably  be  alluded  to  in 
another  report. 

"  In  other  cases,  positive  injury  is  done  by  the  teacher.  We 
would  not  intimate  that  the  cases  are  numerous;  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  they  are  not,  but  occasionally  is  found  a  teacher 
of  immoral  character ;  one  whose  habits  and  language,  and 
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general  conduct,  must  produce  a  most  deleterious  influence 
on  the  tender  minds  of  susceptible,  imitative  youth.  And 
worse  yet,  sometimes  is  found  a  teacher,  who,  destitute  of 
any  elevated  sense  of  propriety,  introduces,  or  allows  to  be 
introduced,  books  of  the  most  debasing  tendency.  Conduct 
so  base  cannot  receive  a  reprehension  too  severe.  He,  who 
is  guilty  of  it,  poisons  the  water  at  its  very  fountains  ;  he 
blasts  the  dearest  hopes ;  is  a  traitor  to  the  most  sacred 
trusts ;  he  robs  the  community  of  the  pay  he  takes  for  worse 
than  useless  services,  and  leaves  the  slime  of  his  own  corrup- 
tions on  hearts  it  was  his  duty  to  purify.  Well  may  the 
frowns  of  a  deeply  injured  people,  as  well  as  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  rest  upon  him." 

Should  opportunity  present,  we  shall  refer  to  these  Reports 
again  and  make  further  extracts  in  a  future  number.  The 
whole  Document  is  so  sound,  thorough  and  imbued  with 
good  sense  that  it  should  be  circulated  throughout  the  Union. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 


We  attended  this  Seminary  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  many 
others  attended,  for  we  have  rarely  seen  so  large  a  procession 
at  this  institution.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  at  which  a  committe  chosen  last 
year  for  the  purpose,  reported  the  deaths  which  have  taken 
place  in  their  ranks  during  the  past  year,  accompanied  with 
brief  sketches  of  their  characters.  Remarks  were  also  made 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  Dr.  Tobey,  Mr. 
Payne,  Dr.  Cornell,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  After  the 
transaction  of  the  usual  business  the  society  adjourned.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  those  deceased: 

Rev.  Peter  Raynard  Minard,  of  the  Class  of  1837,  died 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Peter  Fearing  Mackie,  Class  of  1842,  died  at  Wareham, 
Mass. 

Jeremiah  Lippit,  Class  of  1808,  died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Class  of  1809,  died  at  Poland,  Me. 

Rev.  Henry  Cushing  Jewett,  Class  of  1824,  died  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Rev.  Calvin  Park,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1797,  died  at  Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Daniel  Thomas,  Class  of  1803,  died  at  Abington, 
Mass. 
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Rev.  Cornelius  George  Fenner,  Class  of  1842,  died  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons  Johnson,  Class  of  1825,  died  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Amos  Binney,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1821,  died  at  Rome. 

Amasa  Fiske,  Class  of  1 805,  died  at  Dover,  Vermont. 

Benjamin  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1796,  died  at  Boston. 

Rev.  Eli  Smith,  Class  of  1792,  died  at  Hollis,  N.  H. 

David  Daniels,  Class  of  1824,  died   at  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Charles  Kelsall  Johnson,  Class  of  1834,  died  at  New 
Orleans. 

Ezra  Wood  Fletcher,  M.  D.,  Class  of  1839,  died  at  Prov- 
idence. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Rice,  Class  of  1808,  died  at  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Job  Durfee,  LL.  D.,  Class  of  1813,  died  at  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Harrison  Carlton  Page,  Class  of  1843,  died  at  Newton, 
Mass. 

Nineteen  regular  graduates  have  died  during  the  year  ;  of 
whom  9  were  clergymen  —  7  Congregational,  1  Episcopalian, 
1  Unitarian  —  3  were  physicians,  4  lawyers,  1  judge,  2  young 
men  still  at  their  studies. 

The  death  of  the  following  honorary  graduates  were  also 
reported : 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Alden,  A.  M.,  died  at  Pensacola,  Fa. 

Hon.  Samuel  Larned,  A.  M.,  died  at  Providence. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  LL.  D.,  died  at  Earlham,  England. 

Major  John  Rogers  Vinton,  A.  M.,  fell  at  the  seige  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

In  the  afternoon  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  this  City,  ad- 
dressed the  Philermenean  and  United  Brother's  Societies  on 
the  subject  of  Fame  and  Glory.  It  was  in  substance  the 
same,  which  he  delivered  at  Amherst  at  their  commencement. 
It  was  well  written  and  not  devoid  of  eloquence,  but  open  to 
criticism.  It  was  twice  as  long  as  it  should  have  been,  oc- 
cupying two  full  hours,  when  one  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient,  and  had  it  been  properly  condensed,  it  might 
have  all  been  brought  into  the  hour.  The  gesticulation  was 
bad,  decidedly  so,  as  the  speaker  commenced  a  quick  move- 
ment of  the  hand  before  he  had  advanced  two  sentences 
and  continued   the  same  to  the  close  of  his  speech. 

He  attempted  to  deliver  the  address  memoriter  ;  but  it 
was  soon  obvious  that  it  was  but  poorly  committed,  and  he 
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was  compelled  frequently  to  resort  to  his  notes.  This  was 
painful  to  his  audience,  as  they  must  all  have  felt  it  to  be 
very  much  so  to  the  speaker  himself.  The  effect  would  have 
been  much  better,  in  our  judgment,  had  he  read  it  from  the 
manuscript.  The  address  had  many  good  thoughts  in  it, 
and  advocated  correct  principles,  but  the  author  might  have 
briefly  summed  up  the  whole  in  few  words  by  saying  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  alone  inculcates  true  glory. 

Rev.  John  O.  Chowles,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  addressed  the 
Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  in  the  evening. 

The  Seventy  Eighth  Commencement  Exercises  were  per- 
formed on  Wednesday.  The  following  is  the  order  of  Exer- 
cises. 

MUSIC. 
PRAYER. 

1.  The  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin.  Phinehas  Howe, 
Grafton,  Mass. 

2.  "  The  Learning  of  the  Arabians."  An  intermediate 
Oration.     George  Capron,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

3.  "  Want  of  National  Spirit  in  American  Literature."  A 
Dissertation.     Nicholas  Hathaway,  Freetown,  Mass. 

4.  "The  sources  of  the  Scholar's  Power.  An  Essay. 
Charles  James  Bowen,  Providence. 

MUSIC 

5.  "  International  Charity."  An  Oration  of  the  first  Class. 
James  Petigru  Boyce,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

6.  "  Romance  of  Uncivilized  Life."  An  Essay.  Charles 
Mnason  Allin,  Providence. 

•  7.  "  The  Permanence  of  English  Civilization.     An  Ora- 
tion of  the  second  Class.     Edwin  Dibell,  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

8.  "  The  Victories  of  War  and  the  Victories  of  Peace." 
A  Poem.     Samuel  Herbert  Judson,  Salem,  Mass. 

MUSIC 

9.  "  The  Judiciary,  as  affected  by  National  Character." 
An  Oration  of  the  first  Class.  Thomas  Henry  Ripley,  Port- 
land, Me. 

10.  Spanish  Colonization  in  America."  An  Oration  of 
the  second  Class.    Thomas  Smith  Anthony,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

11.  '•'  The  eloquence  of  Silence."  An  intermediate  Ora- 
tion.    Joshua  James  Ellis,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

12.  "  The  Scientific  Artizan."  An  intermediate  Oration. 
Elijah  Brigham  Stoddard,  Upton,  Mass. 

MUSIC 

13.  "  The  Emigrations  of  our  own  and  of  earlier  ages." 
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An  Oration  of  the  first  Class.     Cyrus  Garnsey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

14.  "Utilitarian  Education."  An  Oration  of  the  first 
Class.     Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  Dedham,  Mass. 

15.  The  Classical  Oration  :  "  The  poetic  character  of  the 
early  Roman  Annals."  Ambrose  Pascal  Sevilon  Stuart, 
Sterling,  Mass. 

16.  The  Philosophical  Oration:  " The  Academy  of  Pla- 
to."    George  Park  Fisher,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

MUSIC. 

AWARD    OP    PREMIUMS. 

CONFERRING    OF    DEGREES. 

17.  "  The  Scepticism  of  Men  of  Science."  An  oration, 
with  the  Valedictory  Address.  Francis  Wayland  Weston, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

PRAYER    AND  BENEDICTION. 

Parts  for  Commencement  have  also  been  assigned  to  the 
following  members  of  the  class,  who  were  excused  from 
speaking,  viz : 

A  Dissertation.     Henry  Southard  Baker,  Alton,  111. 

A  Dissertation.   Albert  Henry  Campbell,  Kanawha  Co.,  Va. 

A  Dissertation     Benjamin  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  Essay.     James  Walcott  Lathrop,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Graduating  class  numbered  thirty -three,  whose  names 
were  as  follows  : 

Charles  Mnason  Allin,  Phineas  Howe, 

Thomas  Smith  Anthony,  Samuel  Herbert  Judson, 
Francis  E.  Merriam  Bacheler.  James  Walcott  Lathrop, 

Henry  Southard  Baker,  Benjamin  Lawrence  Locke,  • 

Charles  James  Bowen,  John  Hill  Luther, 

James  Petigru  Boyce,  Edwin  Smith  Oliver, 

Albert  Henry  Campbell,  Emery  Harkness  Page, 

George  Capron,  Isaac  Proud, 

Frederick  Denison,  Thomas  Henry  Ripley, 

Edwin  Dibell,  Milton  George  Robert, 

Joshua  James  Ellis,  Amos  Fletcher  Spalding, 

George  Hedding  Fillmore,  Elijah  Brigham  Stoddard, 

George  Park  Fisher,  Ambrose  P.  Sevilon  Stuart, 

Albert  Augustus  Gamwell,  Benjamin  Thomas, 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Francis  Wayland  Weston, 

Reuben  Aldrich  Guild,  Frederick  Wiley. 
Nicholas  Hathaway, 

The  pieces  spoken  by  the  graduating  class  were  of  a  high 
order. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  33 
young  gentlemen. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  in  course 
upon  six  of  the  graduates. 

Only  two  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  viz  :  that  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Rev.  David  Newton  Sheldon,  Presi- 
dent of  Waterville  College,  Me.;  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prizes  for  excellence  in  various  departments  of  study, 
were  awarded  to  six  young  men  of  the  Senior  Class  ;  three 
of  the  Junior ;  six  of  the  Sophomore,  and  six  of  the  Fresh- 
man. 

The  dinner  was  enlivened  with  appropriate  remarks,  well 
seasoned  with  the  true  attic  salt.  It  was  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  saw  among  the  speakers,  the  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
of  Salem,  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  and  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

In  the  afternoon  an  Oration  was  pronounced  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University,  of  the  class  of  1802,  a  gentleman, 
who,  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  resident  in  Europe, 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country.  We  es- 
teemed ourselves  truly  fortunate  to  be  within  hearing  distance 
of  this  learned,  able  and  eloquent  discourse,  which  the  feeble 
health  of  the  distinguished  orator  rendered  audible  to  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  multitude,  drawn  together  by  his  high 
and  well-merited  reputation.  His  subject  was  the  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  the  German  Nation.  The  oration  was  a 
masterly  and  discriminating  review  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
many in  its  relation  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  that  re- 
markable people.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
oration  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public.  But  in  the  mean- 
while we  hope  to  furnish  you  with  a  fuller  synopsis. 

The  Class  of  1827,  of  which  we  were  a  member,  had  a 
pleasant  meeting,  and  were  reorganized  as  the  first  class  un- 
der the  new  Dispensation,  l.  e.  Dr.  Wayland's. 


CORNELL'S  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

This  is  a  small  terrestrial  Globe,  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  private  families.  It  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
and  important  inventions  of  the  day  in  the  line   of  educa- 
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tional  improvements.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
attempt  to  describe  it,  or  explain  the  manner  of  using  it  in  a 
mere  notice,  or  announcement  of  its  existance.  We  may, 
however,  say,  that  it  answers  all  the  purposes  and  performs 
all  the  problems  of  the  larger  Globes  ;  while,  in  some  respects, 
it  is  superior  to  them,  as  it  conveys  instruction  on  some  points 
which  they  do  not.  It  is  only  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
It  does  not  revolve  on  its  poles,  but  turns  on  a  wire  inclin- 
ing twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees,  and  fastened  in  a  circu- 
lar position.  A  vertical  circle,  coinciding  with  the  plane  of 
the  celeptic,  surrounds  the  globe  and  turns  upon  two  points 
representing  its  poles.  On  the  stand  are  marked  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  An  index, 
joined  to  the  revolving  circle,  points  to  the  calendar  beneath. 
If  the  index  is  made  to  point  to  any  day  in  the  year,  one  can 
readily  find  the  position  of  the  earth  as  it  respects  the  sun  on 
that  day ;  the  sun's  declination,  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  zones,  tropics  and  polar  circles  are  all  shown  in  their 
proper  places.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  very  convenient,  cheap  and 
handy  little  thing,  and  every  school-room  should  possess  it, 
and  every  pupil  be  made  to  understand  it.  Though  its 
invention  bears  our  name,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  it  is 
not  our  invention.  We  never  had  mechanical  tact  enough 
to  invent  anything  of  the  kind,  any  more  than  we  have  the 
mathematical  bump.  Silas  Cornell,  a  practical  man,  and  a 
practical  teacher,  and  a  member  of  the  practical  society  of 
Friends,  was  the  inventor.  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  138  1-2  Wash- 
ington street,  (as  may  be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns,) 
is  his  agent  for  selling  them  in  this  city.  A  small  book 
describing  the  Globe  and  the  manner  of  using  it  will  accom- 
pany it. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  feeling  is  too  common  that  not  much  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  to  be  expected  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  —  that 
they  are  not  to  propose  to  themselves  any  high  degree  of  it. 
Professional  men  are  expected  to  have  disciplined  vigorous 
minds,  ready  to  meet  any  emergency  of  thought.     With  them 
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the  mind  should  be  trained  to  act  with  executive  and  consec- 
utive energy,  and  it  should  continue  to  increase  in  strenglh 
and  ability  through  life ;  while  other  persons  are  to  "  get  an 
education  "  in  early  life,  and  then  cease  their  direct  efforts 
at  self-culture.  But  should  not  all  be  continually  striving  to 
discipline  the  intellect  to  a  condition  of  more  vigorous 
strength  ?  The  human  being  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
by  an  intellectual  nature,  admitting  of  indefinite  progress 
towards  perfection  of  development.  To  make  this  progress 
—  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  a  graceful 
activity,  —  to  be  doing  this  through  life,  —  is  it  not  the  duty 
and  high  privilege  of  every  one  ?  The  Poet  of  the  Avon  has 
well  said, 

"  What  is  a  man, 
If  the  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?     A  beast ;  no  more  ; 
Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 


To  rust  in  us  unused 


gave  it  not  to  any  of  us  "  to  rust  in  us  unused."  We  do 
indeed  look  for  a  higher  degree  of  mental  culture  in  the  man 
whose  pursuits  are  intellectual,  than  in  him  whose  labors  are 
manual.  But,  although  the  ground  was  cursed  and  doomed 
to  bring  forth  thorns,  and  man  to  get  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  yet  blessings  rest  upon  it,  and  few,  if  any,  need 
to  toil  so  incessantly  as  not  to  allow  themselves  time  for  a 
"  large  and  generous  culture  "  of  the  intellect.  If  intellect- 
ual cultivation  were  regarded  in  its  true  light  by  the  world, 
as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  and  to  continue  regularly  on- 
ward through  life,  the  mind  of  the  world  would  be  advanced 
to  something  like  its  appropriate  dignity. 

If  this  view  of  mental  training  were  the  general,  practi- 
cally-entertained one,  it  would  give  to  school-education  its 
distinctive  character.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  at  first  latent,  and  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  remain  so,  unless  they  are  drawn  out  by  real  and 
earnest  exercise  ;  it  would  be  remembered  that  the  school  is 
to  lay  much  of  the  foundation  for  this  exercise,  forming  the 
habit  of  activity,  —  and  as  the  result  of  this,  the  employ- 
ments of  the  school-room  would  have  prominently  in  view, 
as  their  end,  the  awakening  and  quickening  of  mind. 
There  would  not  be  so  much  and  simply  a  desire  to  store 
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away  in  the  cells  of  memory  a  multitude  of  facts,  as  to  exer- 
cise the  mind  on  a  smaller  number,  and  by  such  thought  to 
make  them  of  real  value  to  their  owner.  There  would  not 
be  so  much  anxiety  to  be  continually  cramming  all  sorts  of 
valuable  things  into  the  mind,  as  to  arrange  its  contents,  and 
increase  its  capacity  for  receiving  and  properly  disposing  of 
more.  The  fact  that  a  scholar  has  been  through  a  certain 
number  of  books  at  school,  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there 
has  been  much  mental  activity,  and  a  corresponding  mental 
enlargement.  It  should  be  our  direct  object  to  "  wake  up 
the  mind"  —  to  arouse  its  slumbering  faculties.  If  you  are 
doing  this,  you  are  doing  the  work  of  school-education,  intel- 
lectually. Make  such  a  use  of  knowledge  in  imparting  it  to 
the  child  —  make  him  acquire  it  in  such  a  way,  that,  while 
he  is  acquiring  it,  he  shall  also  acquire  a  thirst  for  more,  — in 
such  away  that  he  shall  become  a  real  thinker — a  "seeker 
after  truth,"  and  he  will  not  remain  ignorant ;  you  cannot 
keep  him  so.     He  will  become  a  wise  man. 

Then,  exercise  not  mainly  the  memory,  but  unfold  the 
mind,  as  a  thing  of  activity  and  thought,  in  its  proper  pro- 
portions of  symmetry  and  beauty. 

Let  the  parent  look  for  such  progress  in  his  child  while  he 
is  at  school,  and  judge  of  the  teachers'  ability  and  excellence, 
and  not  by  the  number  of  lines  the  pupil  reads  every  day,  — 
not  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  advances  through  his 
books,  even  though  he  be  able  to  repeat  their  contents  with 
a  mocking-bird's  volubility  and  a  parrot's  intelligence  and 
discrimination, — but  by  his  power  to  excite  in  him  the 
faculty  of  thought,  and  form  in  him  the  habit  and  love  of  it. 

New  Ipswich,  Sept.  10,  1847.  E.  A.  L. 


DR.  WOODS  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine :  by  George  B. 
Wood,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Mat.  Med.  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensa- 
tory, &c.  In  2  vols.  vol.  i.  pp.  799,  vol.  ii.  pp.  840. 
Philadelphia  :  Grigg,  Elliot  &  Co.,  1847." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  work  of  this  kind  issued  from  an 
American  press,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  Author.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  physician,  in  this  country,  can  find  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  the  items  of  his  experience,  with  the 
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knowledge  derived  from  his  reading,  into  a  book,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brethren  and  the  advancement  of  medical 
science ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  us.  how  Dr.  W.,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  duties  and  cares,  could  have  produced  the 
work  before  us.  He  has  long  been  favorably  known  to  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public,  as  professor  in  the  oldest 
Medical  College  in  the  country,  and  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  United  States  Dispensatory ;  and  the  present  work  fully 
sustains  his  former  enviable  reputation.  The  work  bears 
incontestible  marks  of  having  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  exhibits  much  experience  in  the  art  of  healing.  In 
addition  to  his  own  experience,  numerous  authorities  have 
been  consulted  and  their  medical  knowledge  embodied  in  its 
pages. 

With  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  work,  we  are 
much  pleased.  It  goes  very  much  upon  the  eclectic  princi- 
ple, and  in  this  respect,  in  our  judgment,  is  much  superior  to 
many  other  treatises  upon  the  same  subject.  It  is,  as  Dr. 
W.  seems  to  claim  for  it  in  his  preface,  much  more  than  a 
compilation,  embodying  materials  collected  from  many 
sources,  and  here  arranged  in  a  judicious  and  scientific  order. 
We  had  reason  to  expect  much  from  a  man  of  so  long, 
(nearly  thirty  years,)  and  such  varied  experience,  and  we 
are  not  disappointed.  As  we  have  but  recently  viewed  the 
work,  and  as  it  is  large,  we  have  not  yet  found  opportunity 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  review  of  it,  which  we  hope  to  do  at 
some  future  time,  and  for  the  present,  we  will  conclude  this 
notice,  by  expressing  our  wish  that  it  may  be  generally  in- 
troduced as  a  text-book,  in  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in 
our  Medical  Colleges.  It  seems  to  us  more  deserving  of 
such  a  place,  than  many  of  the  treatises  now  in  use  in  these 
schools. 


A  MATHEMATICIAN. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Deshong,  of  New  York  City,  who  adds,  substracts,  multiplies, 
divides,  and  performs  other  arithmetical  operations  with  a 
rapidity  that  seems  almost  miraculous.  He  requests  us  to 
publish  the  following  statements  : 

"  First  let  a  column  of  figures,  say  three  thousand  in  length, 
and  ten  or  twenty  in  breadth,  be  placed  before  me,  and  in 
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less  than  five  seconds  of  time  I  will  give  the  sum  total,  always 
commencing  on  the  left  hand  side  to  place  the  answer  down. 
It  matters  not  what  length  the  column  is,  or  what  breadth,  I 
will  give  the  sum  total,  as  fast  as  the  figures  can  be  written 
down.  Second,  let  a  sum  be  written  in  multiplication,  with 
one  thousand  figures,  in  the  multiplier,  and  as  many  in 
the  multiplicand,  and  I  commence  writing  down  the  product 
from  left  to  right,  all  in  one  line  as  fast  as  the  figures  can  be 
written  down.  Third,  let  a  sum  be  written  down  in  division, 
with  any  large  amount  for  a  divisor,  and  I  commence  writing 
down  :  the  remainder  first,  then  the  quotient.  Interest  at 
any  per  cent,  can  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  without 
using  any  extra  figures.  Fractions,  of  every  denomination, 
can  be  summed  up  instantly  without  reducing  them  to  a  de- 
nominator. These  rules  can  be  learned  in  one  half  hour  by 
any  person  having  the  printed  instructions. 

Any  person  wishing  these  rules,  will  enclose  ten  dollars 
through  the  New  York  post  office,  and  on  receipt  there  of, 
I  will  forward  a  full  set  of  these  rules,  by  which  they  can 
become  as  expert  in  figures  as  I  am. 

Peter  D.  Deshong,  the  Mathematician. 

P.  S.  Editors  copying  the  above,  and  forwarding  Mr.  De- 
shong the  papers  which  contain  it,  will  be  furnished  with  a 
full  set  of  the  rules. 

Beloit  College.  —  The  Herrold  of  the  Prairies  for  July 
28th  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  designed 
for  the  use  of  this  Institution. 

"  The  citizens  of  Beloit  have  given  a  site  of  ten  acres  of 
land  ;  embracing  twenty  village  lots,  and  a  number  of  choice 
bluff  lots,  the  whole  valued  at  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  now  commenced  thus  making  the  entire  donations 
of  the  citizens  of  Beloit  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  Rev. 
Henry  Barber  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  dona- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
Milwaukee  county,  which  is  valued  at  near  one  thousand 
dollars:  and  to  crown  all,  the  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Williams,  of 
New  London,  Connecticut,  has  endowed  a  Professorship,  by 
the  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  lands  in  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana.  In  honor  to  the  liberality  of  the  donor,  the 
Trustees  have  called  the  Professorship  thus  endowed  after  his 
name. 
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The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Burnham,  noticed  in  our 
advertising  columns,  was  founded  in  1829,  by  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietors,  and  has  been  on  the  increase  up  to 
the  present  time ;  it  is  now  become  the  most  extensive  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.. 

This  truly  immense  Library  is  almost  universally  known  to 
the  literary  public,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  we  will  say 
that  for  private  individuals  or  agents  of  public  libraries  in 
search  of  rare  and  curious  books,  the  acquaintance  of  Messrs. 
Burham  is  indispensable.  We  know  this  from  experience, 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  rooms  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  having  found  them  a  most  convenient  place  for 
reference  to  any  book  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 


Citerarg  3fottcc0, 

The  second  No.  of  the  5th  vol.  of  the  St.  Louis  Med. 
and  Sur.  Journal,  has  been  received.  Also,  the  5th  No.  of 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Southern  Journal  of  Med.  and  Phar- 
macy. These  Journals,  which  we  have  often  noticed,  speak 
well  for  the  progress  of  Medical  Science  in  different  parts  of 
our  land. — Nos.  176  and  177  of  LittelVs  Living  Age,  have 
been  received. — The  second  and  third  numbers  of  Cham- 
bers' Miscellany  are  on  our  table. — The  Teacher 's  Advocate 
has  commenced  its  third  volume,  and  is  to  be  published  here- 
after once  in  two  weeks  instead  of  weekly,  as  formerly,  and 
the  price  of  the  work  is  $1,00.  Jas.  M.  McElligott  is  asso- 
ciate editor.  The  paper,  upon  which  the  work  is  printed,  is 
not  as  good  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  Every  Journal  needs 
a  body  as  well  as  a  soul. — The  fourth  number  of  the  Daguer- 
reotype has  been  received  from  J.  M.  Whittemore.  It  is  a 
valuable  number. — The  Illinois  and  Indiana  Med.  and  Sur. 
Journal,  No.  3  of  vol.  2,  has  been  received.  The  present, 
thus  far  is  quite  an  improvement  over  the  former  volume. 

"  The  Teacher's  Institute  ;  or  Familiar  Hints  to  Young 
Teachers  :  by  William  B.  Fowle.  For  twenty-one  years  a 
Teacher  in  Boston ;  author  of  the  Common  School  Speller, 
and  thirty  other  school  books.  Second  edition.  138  1-2 
Washington  street. 

We  have  not  yet  found  time  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
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book,  and  we  know  not  what  we  may  think  of  it  when  we 
have  read  it.  We  have  found  some  very  good  things  in  it, 
and  some  not  so  good,  in  our  estimation.  We  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  young  lady,  of  whose  school  the  anec- 
dote is  told  in  the  commencement  of  "  the  Institute,"  and 
which  is  made  to  serve  as  a  text  for  the  work.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  of  "  prepossessing  appearance"  in  "  the  Institute," 
and  we  can  add,  has  taught  a  school,  (in  the  same  town,  the 
past  summer,  where  the  author  of  "  the  Institute  "  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  her  in  her  first  effort  at  this  business,) 
which  would  prepossess  any  lover  of  education  in  favor  of 
her,  as  a  teacher,  and  her  scholars  as  pupils.  She  says,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  F.'s  A's  do  not  much  resemble  those  made  by 
her  little  pupils  ;  and,  also,  that  to  turn  the  school,  which,  on 
his  first  visit,  exceeded  in  "  irregularities  everything  that  he 
had  before  beheld,"  into  that  "  orderly  school,  without  any 
fear  of  her  being  disobeyed  or  distracted,"  which  it  presented 
at  his  second  visit,  small  as  the  pupils  were,  she  did  resort  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  was  one  means  of  changing 
so  much  for  the  better,  the  "  ludicrous  and  disorderly  scene." 
We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  F.,  in  some  things  which  he 
advances,  and  which,  should  time  and  opportunity  allow,  we 
may  sometime  notice ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in 
this  edition,  (the  former,  we  did  not  see,)  any  such  remarks 
about  the  wise-man,  as  we  saw  noticed  in  some  of  the  Jour- 
nals, as  taken  from  the  former  edition.  The  work  contains 
much  that  is  excellent,  and  which  would  be  very  useful  for  a 
young  teacher  to  practice  ;  and  most  of  "  the  Institute  "  may 
be  safely  adopted  by  all  teachers,  and  read,  to  advantage,  by 
all  the  friends  of  education. 
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At  the  Anniversary  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
held,  Aug.  10,  forty  three  young  ladies  received  the  cus- 
tomary Diplomas.  The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphry  —  subject,  the  Essence  of  Mind. 
The  Institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  —  at  the  recent 
Commencement  of  Amherst  College,  the  Degree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  Rev.  N.  Adams  of  this  city. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  scientifical  institution  at  Cam- 
bridge, are  to  go  up  immediately. 
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At  the  request  of  some  of  the  Teachers,  we  have  concluded 
to  insert  in  the  "  Educator,"  the  communications  which  we 
have  received  on  the  "  Wall "  question,  as  well  as  others. 
Ed. 

Mr.  Editor: — ■  Having  dabbled  a  little  in  the  "  wall 
question"  I  feel  somewhat  inclined,  since  reading  Mr. 
Blood's  last  communication,  to  offer  a  few  words  more,  but 
with  all  defference,  however,  to  your  views  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  admitting  anything  further  on  the  subject. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  all  criticism  upon  Mr.  B.'s  gram- 
mar and  logic,  it  seems  —  if  we  have  at  last  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  understand  him — that  the  base  of  his  wall  is  not  a 
rectilenial  figure,  but  is  bounded,  on  one  side  at  least,  by  a 
curve  line.  This  we  infer  from  the  statement,  that  the 
width  of  the  base  at  the  middle,  is  12  1-3  feet,  instead  of 
12.2,  as  it  should  be,  were  its  two  sides   straight.     Thus,  it 
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appears  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  did  not  at  first  give 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  a  complete  solution  ;  and  even 
now,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  he  has  not  yet  given 
them. — For,  if  one  side  of  the  base  is  a  curve  line,  the  order 
of  that  curve  is  just  as  essential,  as  is  any  other  element;  and 
yet  for  aught  he  has  said  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  arc, 
either  of  a  circle  of  one  of  the  conic  sections,  or  of  a  trans- 
cendental curve.  We  would  like  to  ask  another  question : 
Are  the  sides  of  your  wall  "  straight "  from  top  to  bottom  ? 
Judging  from  the  past,  we  are  half  inclined  to  question 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  sort  of  a  straight  wind  in 
this  direction  ;  especially,  since  he  intimates  that  when  a 
"  winding  faced  wall,"  is  reduced,  "  into  straight  solid  mea- 
sure/' a  straight  line  may  be  applied  "  across  from  top  to 
base,"  as  well  as  lengthwise,  —  fairly  implying,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  that  until  it  be  so  reduced,  a  straight  line 
cannot  be  so  applied. 

In  reading  J.  B.'s  last  article,  we  can  hardly  avoid  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  he  stated  his  problem  with  as  much 
ambiguity  as  possible,  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  it  mis- 
understood, yet  still  endeavoring,  with  studied  caution,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  fairly  stated.     If  not,  what 
shadow  of  necessity  for  that  elaborately  equivocal  use  of  the 
word  "  straight,"  which  recognizes  no  difference  in  the  sur- 
faces of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  pyramids,  and  the  like,  when 
a  single  word  would  entirely  have  precluded  ambiguity  in  the 
case.     "  The  whole  wall  is  bounded  by  straight  surfaces,  from 
one  end  to  the  other."     It  strikes  us  that  any  one,  having 
three  grains  of  common  sense,  would  take  the  phrase  "  from 
one  end  to  the  other, "  as  having  reference  to  the  wall,  and 
not  merely  to  its  surfaces,  thus  leaving  the  latter  word  to  be 
qualified   in  general  terms  as  being  straight :  and  any  child 
will  tell  Mr.  B.  that  a  warped  surface  is  not  a  straight  one. 
A  different  colocation  even  of  the  word  straight,  would  have 
connected  the  phrase  in  question  with  the  "  surfaces,"  quali- 
fying them  in  one  direction,  and  leaving  us  to  infer  what  we 
pleased  in  relation  to  others.     Take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to 
be  a  loop-hole  rather  small  to  admit  of  a  safe  or  honorable 
retreat  for  any  one  possessing  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  a 
man.     But,  forsooth,  "  it  was  his  intention  to  state  a  ques- 
tion that  had  a  debatable  point  in  it."     Mirabile  !     What 
question  would  not  become  debatable  by  withholding  a  part 
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of  its  elements,  and  stating  others,  so  that  even  a  "  Yankee" 
could  not  guess  them  into  consistent  relations?  A  rather 
plain  intimation  this,  that  he  did  not  design  his  question  for 
a  bona  fide  problem,  but  only  a  sort  of  mathematical  jack'a- 
lantern,  which  no  one  could  have  analyzed  had  he  caught  it, 
and  that  he  chose  to  use  your  worthy  Journal,  Mr.  Editor,  as 
the  scene  of  his  dignified  exhibitions. 

Note  again  the  flippant  manner  in  which  he  disposes  of  the 
sensible  and  well-put  questions  addressed  him  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Starr.  Those  questions,  if  candidly  answered,  which 
common  courtesy  certainly  requires,  would  test  the  basis 
on  which  his  solution  stands.  They  would  call  forth  that 
"demonstration"  of  which  J.  B.  has  spoken,  and  which  we 
intimated  in  a  former  communication  would  prove  so  accepta- 
ble. May  we  not  therefore  infer  some  necessity  for  these 
unworthy  equivocations  ? 

The  rule  given  by  C.  in  the  last  No.  would  give  a  true  re- 
sult, provided  the  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  winding 
surface  of  the  wall  were  rectilineal  figures  ;  but  this,  it  seems, 
is  not  the  case,  and  the  rule  must  fail.  A  complete  solution 
may  require  some  aid  from  the  fluxonial  calculus,  although 
nothing  can  be  determined  till  J.  B.  has  either  the  inclination 
or  the  ability  to  communicate  a  definite  idea  of  what  his  wall 
is.  In  the  mean  time,  will  J.  B.  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
how  it  is,  that  the  winding  surface  of  his  wall  is  "  straight 
from  end  to  end,"  and  yet  the  base  at  the  middle  only 
12.1  1-3,  the  wall,  standing  as  it  does  on  an  inclined  plane. 
His  sagacity  will  undoubtedly  discover  entire  congruity  in 
the  two  statements,  but  we  humbly  confess  ourselves  to  be 
among  the  number  who  need  an  explanation. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  we  apprehend  J.  B.  will 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  of 
being  a  trifler  where  trifles  are  contemptible,  as  he  will  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  solution  of  the  problem.  If, 
however,  his  equivocal  language  has  resulted  as  he  antici- 
pated, and  really  furnished  him  with  a  subject  for  merriment, 
(for  we  are  at  a  loss  to  devine  what  other  possible  object  he 
could  have  had  in  view,)  we  trust  it  has  been  of  a  character 
quite  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  hope  he  has  enjoyed  it. 
He  is  welcome  to  it,  as  well  as  to  all  the  reputation  (?)  it  will 
secure.  S.  C. 

New  Bedford,  Aug.  12th,  1847. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Dr.  Cornell  :  —  In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "  M."  in  No. 
9, 1  wish  to  remark,  that  his  problem  on  p.  235,  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, unlike  the  wall  question.  The  following  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem conforms  as  nearly  to  the  rule  to  which  he  refers  as  the  nature 
of  the  ease  will  admit 

The  upper  base  is  8x2=16  square  inches,  and  ^16=4 
inches.  The  lower  base  is  the  same.  A  portion  of  the  prismoid 
is  now  reduced,  not  to  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  but  to  a  parallelo- 
pipedom,  whose  contents  are  found  thus:  4X4X12=192.  This 
prismoid,  at  a  point  equidistant  from  the  bases,  is  6x3=18  inches, 
which  exceeds  the  area  of  the  bases  by  2  square  inches.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  prismoid  and  the  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  a 
solid  12  inches  long,  similar  in  form  to  two  wedges,  each  6  inches 
long,  having  an  area  of  base  of  2  inches,  with  the  bases  placed  to- 
gether. The  area  in  the  middle  of  this  solid  multiplied  by  two 
thirds  of  its  length  gives  its  contents,  thus,  2x8=16  inches,  which, 
added  to  192  gives  the  contents  of  the  prismoid,  =  208  cubic 
inches. 

If  we  make  the  block  one  foot  higher,  and  change  the  prismoid 
to  a  wedge,  it  may  be  solved  thus  :  —  As  the  edge  has  no  area  we 
may  assume  a  portion  of  this  wedge,  which  is  a  pyramid  4  inches 
square  at  the  base  and  24  inches  high  ;  the  area  of  whose  base  mul- 
tiplied by  1-3  of  its  height  gives  its  contents,  thus  :  4x4x8=128 
cubic  inches.  The  area  of  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  cutting 
this  wedge  12  inches  above  the  base  is  16  inches.  The  area  of  a 
plane  cutting  the  pyramid  in  the  same  place,  is  4  inches,  which, 
subtracted  from  16,  leaves  12  inches  for  the  overplus.  This  12  in. 
multiplied  by  2-3  of  the  length  of  the  wedge  gives  the  contents  of 
this  portion  of  the  wedge,  thus  :  12 X  16=192,  which  added  to  128, 
gives  the  contents  of  the  wedge,  =320  cub.  inches. 

Your  correspondent  "  C.  "  in  No.  9,  p.  232,  leaves  us  to  suppose 
that  he  made  the  middle  area  of  the  wall  121.5  feet.  This  is 
half  a  foot  more  than  the  middle  area  of  the  frustum  formed  from 
the  areas  of  the  end  of  the  wall.  If  a  wall  were  constructed  in 
this  form,  we  may  find  its  contents  by  multiplying  this  difference 
of  areas  .5  by  2-3  of  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  adding  the  product 
to  the  contents  of  the  frustum  as  1  have  given  it  in  the  May  No. 
and  we  shall  then  make  the  contents  37,300  feet. 

A  winding-faced  wall  may  be  so  irregular  that  we  can  never  find 
its  perfect  contents  ;  but  if  the  wind  is  in  such  form  that  a  straight 
line  may  be  applied  to  it  lengthwise  and  across  the  face  in  all  places 
from  top  to  base,  there  are  more  methods  than  one  by  which  we 
may  find  its  solidity. 

For  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing, and  leave  the  reader  to  take  his  choice  of  methods. 
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The  wedge  has  a  "  head  4  inches  square,  the  height  2  feet,  and 
the  edge  12  inches  wide.'" 

Rule,  —  "  Add  the  length  of  the  edge  to  twice  the  length  of  the 
base,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  one  sixth  of  the  product  of  the 
height  of  the  wedge  by  the  breadth  of  the  base." 

To  the  length  of  edge,  =12 

add  4X2  =    8 

20 

1-6  of  24X4  =  16 

120 
20 

Contents  of  the  wedge  as  before,  =320 

In  the  same  manner  I  find  the  contents  of  the  smaller  portions  of 
the  wedge,  having  a  base  8  by  2  inches,  length  12  inches,  and  12 
inches  wide  on  the  edge. 

To  the  length  of  the  edge,  =  12 

add  8X2  =  16 

28 
1-6  of  12x2  =    4 

Contents  of  the  smaller  wedge,  =112 

which,  subtracted  from  320,  the  contents  of  the  larger  wedge,  leaves 
the  contents  of  the  prismoid  =208  as  before. 

Another  method.  Let  us  suppose  the  prismoid  to  be  extended  in 
width  to  make  it  a  prism  12  by  4  inches  at  the  base,  12  by  2  at  the 
top,  and  12  inches  high. 

12x12X3  gives  the  contents  of  this  prism,  =432.  From  this 
subtract  two  frustums  of  pyramids,  both  alike,  4  by  4  inches  at 
the  base,  2  by  2  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  high. 

Multiply  the  top  and  bottom  diameters  together  :  4X2=8 
add  1-3  of  square  of  difference,  1  1-3 

Mean  area,  9  1-3 

9  l-3Xl2=112x2=224=contents  of  2  frustums,  which,  sub- 
tracted fnom  432,  gives  the  contents  of  the  prismoid  as  before 
=208. 

Again,  let  the  wedge,  as  it  is  described  p.  235  be  extended  in 
width  to  12  inches  wide  from  base  to  edge.  24x12x2  gives  the 
contents  of  this  wedge=576,  from  which  subtract  two  pyramids  of 
the  same  length,  and  4  by  4  inches  at  the  base. 

4x4X8=128X3=contents  of  2  pyramids,  which,  subtracted 
from  576,  gives  the  contents  of  the  wedge=320  as  before. 
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Again.     To  find  the  contents  of  the  prismoid  : 

To  the  area  of  the  two  bases,  =  32 

add  4  times  the  middle  area  =  72 

104 

Multiply  by  1-6  of  the  length  =     2 

Contents  of  the  prismoid,  =208    as   before. 

The  reader  may  deem  the  foregoing  a  "  demonstration,"  or  a 
" conjuration,"  but  if  it  is  not  truth  from  beginning  to  end,  we  pre- 
sume that  some  one  of  your  correspondents  will  point  out  its  errors, 

In  the  communication  over  my  signature  in  the  9th  No.,  two 
omissions,  occurred  after  it  left  my  hand,  to  wit  ;  on  p.  231,  line 
16th,  the'word  "  supposed  "  is  printed  "  suppose  "  ;  and  on  p.  232, 
line  12th,  seven  words  were  omitted.  That  sentence,  as  1  wrote  it, 
reads  thus:  —  "There  is  a  way  to  reduce  a  winding  faced  wall 
into  straight  solid  measure,  provided  the  face  has  a  regular  wind, 
so  that  we  may  apply  a  straight  line  to  it  lengthwise  and  across 
from  top  to  base."  A  winding  faced  wall  may  be  so  irregular 
in  the  form  of  the  wind,  that  no  rule  can  be  adopted  that  will  give 
its  perfect  contents.  J.  B. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Teacher,  as  you  enter  your  school-room,  glance  around, 
and  see  the  task  before  you.  See  those  minds,  so  young 
and  tender,  that  impressions  are  easily  made,  waiting  for  you 
to  leave  an  impress  there,  that  time  may  never,  never  obliter- 
ate. Your  influence  over  them  will  be  great,  let  it  be  directed 
for  their  best  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  good.  It  is  no 
light  task,  no  petty  responsibility  with  which  you  are  en- 
trusted. 

The  village  school  in  New  England  is  the  only  place  of 
instruction  to  which  the  majority  of  our  youth  have  access ; 
they  go  from  this  to  fill  the  offices  occupied  by  their  fathers. 
And  it  is  a  question  every  conscientious  teacher  should  put 
to  himself,  whether  our  district  schools  are  what  they  should 
be.  I  know  they  are  New  England's  boast ;  New  England's 
pride ;  they  must  be  her  bul-wark  and  her  sure  defence  ; 
they  must  be  the  fountain  whence  flow  the  streams  of  intel- 
ligence to  enlighten  the  people.     Teacher,  to  you  is  entrust- 
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ed  that  high  and  noble  task  ;  then  think  not  of  it  as  a  matter 
merely  for  pecuniary  reward,  but  when  all  the  petty  perplex- 
ities, and  endless  cares  of  the  school-room  throng  around 
you,  be  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  the  faithful  teacher 
has  a  reward  in  the  silent  but  impressive  language  of  con- 
science. 

Let  your  school-room  ever  be  illumined  with  your  smiles, 
and  apparent  satisfaction.  It  should  be  a  pleasant  place, 
and  the  scholar  should  feel  each  day  that  his  teacher  is  tak- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  his  improvement,  and  even  in  his  pas- 
time, not  from  any  labored  remarks  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion, but  from  the  manner,  the  tone,  from  the  very  presence 
of  life,  and  harmony,  pervading  the  room. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  have  his  school  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  a  delightful  resort,  rather  than  a  place 
to  perform  a  dull  routine  of  duties.  In  no  way,  I  think,  are 
kinder,  happier  feelings  brought  out  than  by  singing  in  school. 
Music  has  a  soothing  influence  over  our  natures,  as  well  as  a 
refining  power.  If,  through  the  day,  ought  has  occurred  to 
disturb  the  usual  tranquility,  harmony  is  restored,  and  better 
feelings  excited,  by  uniting  in  a  simple  song. 

To  many,  what  I  have  said  may  appear  as  idle  fancy,  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  potent  charm  in  it.  Memory  is  now  busy 
at  work,  it  points  me  to  the  little  time-worn  school-house  of 
my  native  village  ;  two  button-woods  afford  protecting  shade 
in  summer,  while  on  the  scanty  common,  young  trees  flourish, 
lately  transplanted  from  their  forest  home ;  all,  all  are  dear, 
every  stone  is  an  old  friend,  but  could  I  enter,  and  mingle 
with  those  I  last  met  there,  listen  to  the  good-night  hymn  sung 
by  the  same  voices  once  more  !     O  could  I  linger  there, 

"  And  be  a  child  again." 

s.  s. 


GOOD  IMPRESSIONS. 


The  following  is  selected  from  "  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.,  a  work  which  every 
teacher  ought  to  possess  : 

"  Take  advantage  of  unusual  occurrences  to  make  a  moral 
or   religious  impression.     It  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work 
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to  cultivate  and  strengthen  both  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  members  of  his  school.  This  is  not 
most  effectually  done  by  a  formal  mode  of  speaking  to  them 
on  these  subjects.  If  a  particular  hour  is  set  apart  for  for- 
mal lectures  on  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men  and  their 
obligations  to  God,  they  are  very  apt  to  fortify  their  sensibil- 
ities against  the  most  faithful  appeals,  and  thus  render  them 
powerless.  The  wise  teacher  will  watch  for  the  fit  opportu- 
nity, and,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  heart  is  prepared  by 
some  suitable  occurrence,  when,  by  some  exhibition  of  the 
Creator's  power,  it  is  awed  into  reverence,  or  softened  into 
submission  :  or  by  some  display  of  his  goodness  it  is  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  animated  with  delight,  with  a  few  words 
seasonably  and  ( fitly  spoken,'  he  fixes  the  impression  for- 
ever." 

Mr.  P.  then  gives  two  examples,  the  first  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  thunder  shower ;  the  second  from  beholding  the 
clear  setting  of  the  sun,  after  a  gloomy  day  in  November. 
We  give  the  latter.  The  teacher  commenced  singing  the 
following  verses,  and  all  the  pupils  that  could  sing  joined 
with  him. 

11  Lo  the  heavens  are  breaking, 

Pure  and  bright  above ; 
Life  and  light  awaking, 

Murmur  —  God  is  love, 
God  is  love. 

Round  yon  pine-clad  mountain, 

Flows  a  golden  flood  ; 
Hear  the  sparkling  fountain, 

Whisper  —  God  is  good, 
God  is  good. 

Wake,  my  heart,  and  springing, 

Spread  thy  wings  above,  — 
Soaring  still  and  singing, 

God  is  ever  good, 

God  is  good. 


The  Walnut  Street  School. — Mr.  Nelson  Wheeler, 
Principal  of  the  Worcester  Academy,  has  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Worcester  Classical  and  English  High  School 
on  Walnut  street,  in  place  of  Elbridge  Smith  resigned.    The 
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Board  have  equalized  the  duties  of  the  two  female  asssistants 
in  this  School,  and  reduced  their  salaries  to  $300  each.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  the  decease  of  Miss  Willard,  the  late 
female  Principal  of  the  school,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Caroline  Henshaw,  of  Leicester.  —  Worcester 
Telegraph. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


We  know  of  no  study  upon  which  learned  men,  and 
especially  teachers,  have  more  various  opinions,  or  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  own  views,  than  they  are  on  the  subject  of 
Grammar.  Some  years  since,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  teachers  generally,  for  our  own  use  more  especially,  we 
made  a  Grammar.  It  was  a  small  affair  to  besure,  but  in 
our  judgment,  all  that  was  necessary  with  proper  oral  expla- 
nations and  instructions  from  a  teacher.  We  collected 
together  some  thirty  or  forty  Grammars  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  out  of  them  selected  a  brief  compend  with  some 
few  additional  thoughts  of  our  own,  and  published  it :  and 
we  have  always  used  it  when  engaged  practically  in  teaching 
Grammar. 

Our  mind  has  now  been  led  to  this  subject  by  having  had 
put  into  our  hands  the  "  English  Grammar,  Ulustratedy,  by 
Exercises  in  Analizing,  Parsing  and  Composition.  By  Allen 
H.  Weld,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Latin  Lessons  and  Readers. 
Second  Edition.  Portland :  Sanborn  &,  Carter.   1847." 

If  we  were  to  make  a  general  criticism  upon  this  book,  we 
would  say,  there  is  too  much  of  it,  with  proper  oral  instruc- 
tion from  a  teacher,  and  we  should  wish  no  teacher  to  instrut 
a  school  in  Grammar  who  did  not  properly  combine  oral  with 
written  instruction.  This  remark  may  seem  strange,  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  Grammar  does  not  contain  more 
than  two  thirds  as  much  as  Gould  Brown's  which  is  now  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  and  in  many  others.  Mr.  W.  has 
done  well  in  curtailing  the  work  more  than  one  third.  In 
our  judgment,  he  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  dimin- 
ished it,  at  least,  another  third.  There  are  some  things  in  it 
which  we  like  very  much  —  the  classing  of  the  Article  with 
the  Adjective,  the  rejection  of  the  Adjective  Pronouns  and 
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calling  them  Pronounical  Adjectives,  are  decided  improve- 
ments upon  Murray's  plan,  and  most  of  the  Abridgements 
that  have  followed  him.  The  rejection  of  the  common  gen- 
der is  also  an  improvement,  and  he  would  have  done  better 
to  have  rejected  also  the  name  of  a  Neuter  gender,  as  it 
contravenes  his  definition  of  gender's  being  a  distinction  of 
sex.  Of  course,  there  cannot  be  three  genders  unless  there 
are  three  sexes.  However,  as  the  term  neuter  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  neither,  when  refered  to  sex,  it  is  not  so  objectiona- 
ble. We  would  not  have  spoken  of  a  Neuter  gender,  but 
would  have  said,  things  are  of  no  gender.  We  should  have 
prefered  to  have  found  annother  part  of  speech  added  to  his 
eight,  namely,  the  Participle.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
Participle  is  not  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  one  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  as  the  Adjective  or  the  Adverb,  especially  when 
our  author  tells  on  the  82d  page  that,  "they (participles)  modify 
nouns,  and  agree  with  them  like  Adjectives,  and  on  the  169th 
page  gives  us  the  following  Rule,  for  them,  "  Participles  be- 
long to  nouns  or  pronouns,  which  they  limit  or  explain. 
Present  and  compound  Participles  govern  the  same  case  as 
the  verbs  do  from  which  they  are  derived.  Participles  are 
often  governed  by  prepositions."  We  have  never  been  able 
to  see  a  reason  why  some  grammarians  should  reject  the 
Participle  as  a  part  of  speech  in  one  part  of  their  work,  and 
treat  it  as  a  part  of  speech  in  annother  part. 

We  have  spoken  pretty  freely  of  this  book,  and  our  pages 
are  open  to  Mr.  W.  or  any  other  one  who  wishes  to  accupy 
them  upon  the  subject  of  Grammar.  In  our  judgment,  Mr. 
W.'s  Grammar  is  a  valuable  one  and  will  be  much  preferable 
to  many  other  Treatises  upon  the  same  subject. 


AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL. 

We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  subject  should 
claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  more  than  it  has  yet  done, 
of  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Seminary,  or  the 
attachment  of  an  agricultural  department  to  some  one  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  Education.  Agriculture  always  has 
been,  and,  probably,  always  will  be,  the  prominent  interest  of 
the  State  —  that  from  which  the  greatest  portion  of  its  citizens 
derive  their  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment.     For  its 
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most  successful  prosecution,  it  depends,  as  much  as  any  other 
employment  in  which  men  engage,  on  a  knowledge  of  sci- 
entific principles  and  on  the  judicious  application  of  them. 

While,  then,  so  much  is  done,  very  wisely  and  properly 
too,  to  provide  the  means  of  education  especially  adapted  to 
other  professions  and  occupations,  why  should  the  interests 
and  the  wants  of  the  noble  science  of  agriculture  almost 
alone  be  neglected?  Surely,  we  apprehend,  it  must  be  only 
because  the  atetntion  of  the  people  has  not  been  sufficiently 
drawn  to  the  subject  and  we  trust  it  will  not  remain  so,  if  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  shall  be  entered  into  and  kept  up 
by  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  and  progress. 

Agriculture  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  healthy,  ennobling 
and  dignified  employments  which  can  be  engaged  in ;  it 
opens  as  wide  a  field  as  any  other  for  the  investigation  and 
application  of  principles,  presents  never-ending  subjects  of 
enjoyment  for  the  highly  cultivated  mind.  With  such  ad- 
vantages, it  only  remains  for  the  farmers  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves—  to  provide  the  means  of  education  adapted  to  their 
calling  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  employment  will 
take  the  rank  in  public  estimation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
When  this  is  done  we  shall  not  see  the  sons  of  farmers  aban- 
doning the  plough  and  seeking  other  means  of  livelihood 
more  precarious  in  their  moral  tendency  and  more  deleteri- 
ous to  their  health.  We  commend  this  subject  to  attention  ; 
and  should  be  glad  to  give  the  opinion  of  others  better  qual- 
ified than  we  are  to  write  thereupon.  —  N.  E.  Farmer. 


EMERSON'S  VENTILATORS. 

We  were  preparing  a  notice  of  these  Ventilators  when  the 
following  in  the  Chronotype  met  our  eye.  We  take  it  be- 
cause it  is  just  what  we  wished  to  say. 

Emerson's  Ventilators.  —  We  had  not  till  yesterday  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  operation  of  a  new  plan  of  Ventilating 
houses,  ships,  factories,  railroad  cars,  mines,  &c,  which  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair.  It  is  the  invention  of  one 
of  our  citizens,  well  known  as  an  instructor  of  vouth,  a  man 
who  has  no  doubt  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation, and  who  has  here,  it  would  seem,  hit  upon  a  method 
of  unlimited  control  over  the  air  of  a  room  under  all  circum- 
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stances  of  the  wind  without.  Let  the  wind  blow  which  way 
it  will,  his  "  ejecting  ventilator  "  will  draw  the  air  out,  and 
his  "injecting  ventilator"  will  throw  it  in.  Whether  the 
wind  blows  horizontally,  at  an  angle,  or  vertically,  his  apara- 
tus  works  equally  well,  all  which  is  perfectly  demonstrated 
by  currents  set  in  motion  by  steam  power  in  Q,uincy  Hall. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  on  this  great  im- 
provement overall  other  contrvivances  hitherto  adopted  for  a 
purpose  on  which  the  comfort  and  continuance  of  our  lives  so 
much  depend  in  this  climate.  No  other  contrivance  with 
which  we  have  had  any  acquaintance  is  equally  adapted  to 
all  directions  of  the  wind,  and  accordingly  in  our  dense 
cities,  where  tall  and  low  houses  are  crowded  together  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind  varies  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir 
through  all  points  of  the  sphere,  they  often  fail,  and  those 
which  work  on  pivots  especially  are  liable  to  derangement. 
This  cannot  get  out  of  order  while  it  lasts,  and  its  simplicity 
makes  it  inexpensive  and  easily  replaced. 

Hereafter,  if  there  is  pure  air  abroad,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  have  it  in  all  our  churches,  theatres,  cars,  cabins,  and 
private  houses,  and  not  be  obliged  to  breathe  over  again  the 
corruption  which  nature  has  once  rejected. 


Some  forty  years  ago  we  recollect  reading  in  a  newspaper, 
the  remark  that  "  an  odd  half  pair  of  seissors  was  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  scrape  a  trencher."  The  remark  may  proper- 
ly be  applied  to  those  works  published  in  numbers  and  sent 
to  editors  —  omiting  a  number  occasionally.  We  have 
several  such  imperfect  works  on  hand,  that  are  of  no  use  un- 
less it  be  to  wipe  a  trencher.  —  Courier. 

Well  said.  We  have  more  than  half  a  mind  not  to  notice 
another  "  serial "  till  the  publisher  gives  us  his  word  that  he 
will  supply  a  complete  set.  The  press  is  made  a  pretty  gen- 
eral pack-horse  for  the  publishers,  and  it  is  a  pity  if  it 
cannot  lay  up  a  small  stock  of  reading  for  its  old  age.  — 
Chronotype. 

Exactly  so.  We  have  "  the  odd  half  of  as  many  pairs  of 
scissors,"  (counting  the  odd  numbers  of  various  periodicals  of 
different  volumes)  as  a   witch  weighs  pounds  —  at  least  an 
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hundred  and  one.  Publishers  seem  to  think  they  confer  a 
great  favor  by  sending  two  or  three  numbers  of  a  volume,  or 
a  part  of  a  series  of  volumes,  to  be  noticed.  To  get 
notices  in  this  way  is  like  "procuring  goods  under  false  pre- 
tences." 


Citerarg  Notices. 

The  Congregational  Almanac  for  1848.  Boston  ;  James 
French,  78  Washington  street.  Upon  the  outside  of  this 
Almanac  there  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  "  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  1620,  under  just  such  a  look- 
ing tree  as  we  may  well  suppose  could  have  been  seen  there 
at  that  time.  We  have  found  much  to  interest  us  in  looking 
over  its  pages  ;  especially,  is  it  pleasing  as  well  as  painful,  to 
trace  the  locality  of  clergymen  of  our  acquaintance,  and  know 
their  "whereabouts"  at  the  last  accounts  of  them. — The 
North  American  Review,  No.  CXXXVII,  October,  1847, 
has  been  received  from  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  the  Publishers, 
in  this  city. —  The  Christian  Observatory  for  Oct,  has  come 
to  hand. — The  Daguerreotype,  No.  5,  has  been  received 
from  J.  M.  Whittemore. — We  have  received  three  numbers 
and  one  extra  of  Wright's  Paper,  with  the  motto,  "  Ever 
Onward,"  and  devoted  to  the  "  Dissemination  of  Useful 
Knowledge."  We  like  the  paper  and  are  happy  to  exchange. 
"  A  Sermon,  Delivered  before  the  Auxilary  Education  So- 
ciety of  Norfolk  County,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  West 
Parish  in  Medway,  August  3d,  1847.  By  William  A.  Pea- 
body,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  East  Randolph." 
Mr.  Peabody  writes  in  good  style,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  of  some  clergymen,  and  the  sermon  is  above  the 
ordinary  stamp.  —  We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Chapman  Hall  School,  in  the  rear  of  the  Horticultural 
Rooms  in  School  Street.  This  school  has  been  in  operation 
thirteen  years.  The  following  are  the  teachers  :  Amos  Ba- 
ker, Principal,  Charles  Warren,  E.  B.  Dearborn,  H.  G.  Fet- 
tee,  J.  E.  Gould,  and  Miss  Emily  Johnson.  —  The  Scientific 
American,  a  weekly  paper,  published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  work,  and,  (what  we  cannot  say 
of  all  our  exchanges)  comes  to  hand  regularly  and  in  season. 
LittelVs  Living  Age,  No.  178  has  been  received,  well  stored, 
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as  usual,  with  amusing  and  interesting  matter.  —  The  Tem- 
perance people  of  that  little  excellent  sheet,  the  New  York 
Organ,  have  sent  us  No.  1  of  their  Melodies.  It  is  filled 
with  pretty,  sweet  music  for  all  the  friends  of  Temperance. 
The  fourth  number  of  Chamber's  Miscellany  has  been  laid 
upon  our  table  from  the  publishers,  Gould,  Kendall  &,  Lin- 
coln. It  contains  the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  Temperance 
Movement,  Story  of  Peter  Williamson,  Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Annals  of  the  Poor,  and  Slavery  in  America.  —  The 
Phrenological  Journal  for  October  contains  a  full  drawn 
figure  of  Nicholas  the  First,  Emperor  of  Rusia.  —  We  have 
received  the  first  number  of  a  new  paper,  Published  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  entitled  Common  Sense,  by  Wm.  and  J.  C. 
Green,  at  $2,  a  year.  We  hope  it  will  prove  true  to  its 
title.  —  No.  12  of  Dombey  &  Son  has  been  received  from 
Bradbury  &  Guild.  This  is  the  best  edition  of  this  work 
that  we  have  seen.  —  The  Law  Reporter  for  October  has 
also  been  received  from  the  same  house. — The  Knicker- 
bocker for  October  has  been  received  from  Otis  &  Broaders. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC   ITEMS. 

From  the  whole  number  of  children  in  Maine  returned  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twen- 
ty-one, the  Secretary  of  the  Board  finds  that  sixty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-two  did  not  attend  any  school  during 
the  past  summer ;  and  that  there  were  forty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  who  were  not  in  attendance 
at  any  school  during  the  past  winter  ! 

The  board  of  National  Education  propose  to  collect  a  sec- 
ond class  of  Female  teachers  to  be  sent  out  West  this  fall. 
It  is  intended  that  they  shall  go  through  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  teachers  sent  out  last 
spring.  Applications  are  invited  from  ladies  wishing  to  be 
employed. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Amesbury,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  in  Amherst  College  —  Prof.  Charles  B.  Adams  of 
Middlebury  College  has  been  appointed  to  a  new  Professor- 
ship in  the  same  Institution. 
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Professor  Charles  B.  Adams,  Geologist  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, has  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College,  3000 
specimens  of  the  Geology  and  Minerology  of  that  state. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 


The  plan  of  our  Journal  has  received  the  universal  appro- 
bation of  the  press,  and,  were  we  disposed,  we  might  quote 
scores  of  recommendatory  notices,  but  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  two  or  three  at  present. 

The  Columbian  Fountain  of  April  10th,  published  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  says,  "  The  Practical  Educator.  School 
teachers  who  wish  to  have  a  valuable  assistant  to  them  in  the 
noble  duties  of  their  respectable  and  honorable  employments 
should  subscribe  to  this  journal." 

The  Waterville  Union,  Me.,  says,  "  'The  Practical  Educa- 
tor and  Journal  of  Health,'  a  Boston  semi-monthly  periodi- 
cal, by  Wm.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  is  another  of  those  valuable 
works  which  deserve  the  widest  circulation.  We  think  that 
any  one  examining  a  number  would  be  convinced  that  the 
benefits  of  its  perusal  in  a  family,  or  by  an  individual,  would 
be  almost  invaluable." 

The  Boston  Recorder  says,  "  The  Practical  Educator  and 
Journal  of  Health  well  expresses  the  character  and  design  of 
the  work.  From  a  careful  and  thorough  perusal  of  this  pub- 
lication, during  the  last  year,  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  our 
unqualified  commendation." 

The  Baltimore  Morning  Star  says,  "  The  Editor,  Dr.  Cor- 
nell, has  kindly  sent  us  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume 
from  January  to  the  past  month.  We  have  devoted  a  little 
leisure  to  an  examination  of  their  contents,  and  have  been 
much  pleased  with  them.  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
the  Educator  to  the  attention  of  Parents,  teachers,  and  in- 
deed all  classes  —  it  is  a  most  invaluable  book." 

"  The  Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health." 
This  periodical,  which  we  noticed  some  time  since,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  truly  valuable  journal,  devoted  to  the  subjects 
of  Education  and  Health.  In  this  respect  it  is  truly  a  fe- 
licitous journal,    combining   two   important   things,    which 
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should  go  hand  in  hand.  "  The  laws  of  health  and  phy- 
siology," says  Gov.  Slade,  in  reference  to  this  journal,  "  as 
applied  to  the  schoolroom,  I  consider  among  the  great  im- 
provements of  the  present  day  !  "  The  work  has  contained 
thus  far,  a  part  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teacher's  Association,  held  in  this  town 
last  autumn,  in  which  many  of  our  citizens  were  much  in- 
terested ;  it  also  contains  many  other  important  articles.  It 
is  recommended  by  Gov.  Briggs,  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  Chan- 
ning,  and  Hayward,  of  Boston,  E.  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  of  Ando- 
ver,  and  many  others  occupying  important  stations  in  the 
learned  professions.  It  is  now  published  semimonthly,  at 
$1,00  a  year.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Cornell,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Mass.  State  Teacher's  Association.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  at  this  office.  —  Worcester  Tele- 
graph. 

To  Subscribers  —  We  do  not  intend  to  be  behind  the 
time  again  in  the  issue  of  our  Journal. 

Our  subscribers  in  Portland  will  receive  their  numbers 
through  the  Post  Office  in  future  ;  but  if  they  prefer  to  have 
them  sent  to  any  publisher  in  their  city,  and  will  make  an 
arrangement  to  that  effect,  we  will  send  them  as  they  may 
direct. 


Notice.  —  There  seems  to  have  been  some  misconcep- 
tion, or  rather  not  a  perfect  understandng  of  J.  B.'s  expres- 
sions by  our  correspondent  S.  C.  J.  B.  (as  may  be  seen  by 
his  note  appended  to  his  article  in  the  present  number), 
thinks  there  was  an  omission  of  some  words  by  the  printer. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  this  was  the  case,  but  the  printer 
does  not  admit  it,  and  the  copy  is  not  to  be  found.  S  C.'s 
criticism  is  somewhat  severe,  and  we  are  well  assured,  from 
our  acquaintance  with  J.  B.  that  he  did  not  design  to  sport 
with  the  Teachers  or  the  Journal.  Though  the  discussions 
upon  the  "Wall  Question,"  have  "disturbed  the  equilibrity 
of  some  of  the  mildest,"  yet  we  are  well  assured  that  they 
have  been  useful.  Indeed,  several  have  informed  us  that 
they  have  been  instructed  by  the  solutions  and  remarks,  and 
rules  given ;  especially,  by  the  rule  stated  by  our  correspon- 
dent C. 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  An  article  on  the  subject  of  Phronogra- 
phy,  published  in  the  Boston  Recorder  of  April  8th,  has 
recently  come  under  my  notice,  which  I  have  thought  worthy 
a  cursory  review. 

The  article  commences  by  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Phonography.  Mention  is  then  made  of  the  system 
invented  by  Mr.  Pitman  of  England,  which,  as  I  am  not  of 
the  number  of  those  "  who  get  their  living  by  teaching  it,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  defend. 

Nor  is  it  my  object  to  defend  Mr.  Pitman's  Phonotypy  in 
particular,  but  simply  <•'  the  scheme  "  of  changing  "  the  whole 
structure  of  the  English  language,  so  that  every  word  shall 
be  written  and  printed  precisely  as  it  is  sounded." 

The  utility  of  such  a  system  —  I  will  not  say  the  practica- 
bility —  I  am  convinced  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
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pie  and  philosophical  ?  Or  do  the  words  appear  barbarous 
in  their  strange  dress  ?  That  will  not  be  thought  of,  when 
the  dress  comes  in  fashion.  The  Greek  is  barbarous  in  this 
sense,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  it. 

Bu t  jargon  ;  what  can  this  mean  ?  jargon  of  letters?  hor- 
rible— jargon  of  sense?  I  cannot  tell.  Worcester  says, 
jargon  is  "  unintelligible  talk,  gibberish."  Do  tell  us,  Mr. 
Pitman,  if  people  will  not  understand  each  other,  when  they 
adopt  your  system  ?  Will  it  "  confound  their  langauge  ?  " 
Would  you  "  persuade  men  to  abandon  their  mother  tongue? " 
If  so,  I  must  abandon  your  scheme.  I  can  never  be  per- 
suaded thus  to  "  barbarize  the  language." 

He  undertakes  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  system  — 
which  of  course  can  be  but  imperfectly  represented,  without 
the  Phonotypic  characters  —  and  then  adds,  "  In  this  way, 
they  propose,  to  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  the  language. 
Nolij  is  to  be  written  for  knowledge,  which  shows  at  once 
its  derivation  from  know ;  whereas  nolij  shows  no  deriva- 
tion. Rough  is  to  be  written  ruf ;  weight,  wat;  know,  no; 
physical,  fisikel,  &c." 

Waving  the  fact  that  some  of  these  words  are  incorrectly 
exhibited  by  our  present  alphabet,  what  is  there,  I  ask,  in 
this  change,  so  destructive  to  beauty  and  analogy  ?  Com- 
pare the  old  and  new  forms  —  knowledge,  nolij ;  rough  ruf; 
weight,  wat ;  know,  no,  —  I  believe  a  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage, would  decide  in  favor  of  the  new,  and  certainly  it  is 
less  trouble  to  write  them.  But  to  those  who  prefer  long 
words,  and  useless  letters,  I  recommend  writing  the  word  so, 
sough  or  ksow ;  cuff,  cough  ;  fife,  phiphe ;  too,  tough ;  no- 
table, knoughteighble,  fyc.  Beautiful!  are  they  not?  and 
then  the  analogy  to  other  words  of  similar  sound,  is  so  per- 
fectly exhibited  !  If  the  beauty  of  know  is, "  destroyed  "  by 
writing  it  no,  then  for  beauty's  sake,  no  sir,  should  be  know 
sir.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  monotony  should  be  mough- 
knottoughkny ;  analogy,  eighknalloughgy,  &c.  Alas !  if 
such  "  beautiful  analogies  "  should  be  carried  out. 

Compare  the  following  words,  and  notice  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  similar  combinations  of  letters  —  rough,  dough, 
through,  slough,  cough,  lough,  brought  —  read,  dead,  great, 
pear — seize,  reign,  forfeit,  heir.  Compare  also  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  same  sound  occurs  —  pine,  die,  sleight,  high, 
guile,  lyre,  buy,  rye  —  mate,  vain,  day,  great,  gauge,  they, 
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veil,  eight  —  mete,  see,  seize,  grief,  key,  pique,  quay,  cegis, 
&c.     These  examples  will  suffice. 

There  is,  probably,  no  language  whose  orthography  is  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  analogy,  philosophy  and  common 
sense,  as  our  own  "  beautiful  English."  This,  I  think,  will 
not  be  doubted  by  a  competent  judge.  The  later  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  also  the 
present  orthography  of  the  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Modern 
Greek,  and  some  others,  approximate  to  the  true  and  philoso- 
phical idea  of  elementary  representation — or  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Phonography.  Every  word  may  be  considered  a  fair 
representation  of  its  true  sound  ;  and  whenever,  by  inflection, 
or  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  sound  of  a  word  is  varied, 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  change  of  its  characters.  The 
French  language,  although  very  imperfect  in  its  orthography, 
is  still,  in  one  respect,  superior  to  the  English.  Its  inaccura- 
cies are  systematized,  and  subjected  to  definite  rules,  by 
which  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  is  readily  deter- 
mined. But  the  English  nearly  sets  at  defiance  all  rules,  and 
obliges  the  learner  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  memory,  for 
the  correct  orthography  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  in 
the  language. 

But  there  is  "  another  application  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  analogy  —  "  the  suggestion  "  as  the  writer  defines  it, 
"  by  the  form  of  words  of  their  origin,  and  their  relation  to 
words  in  other  languages."  This  analogy,  he  thinks,  "  will 
be  destroyed."  There  is  little  to  be  feared,  I  think,  in  this 
respect.  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  would  undergo  but 
slight  modifications,  and  such  as  would  by  no  means  render 
their  origin  doubtful.  Some  words  from  the  French,  would 
loose  their  French  fashion,  and  look  droll  enough  for  awhile. 
But  their  number  is  few.  The  greatest  changes  would  be 
in  words  of  Saxon  origen.  And  who  would  regret  it?  The 
analogies  of  the  language  to  the  old  Saxon  of  the  times  of 
Heugist  and  Horsa,  is  of  little  interest  but  to  few  of  the 
present  race.  They  leave  the  pleasure  of  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  such  words,  to  those 

"Learned  philologists,  who  chase 


A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
Through  Rome,  aud  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark." 
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The  writer  continues,  "  Besides  this,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  children,  fifteen  new  letters  are 
to  be  added  to  our  alphabet,  making  41  letters  instead 
of  26 !  " 

The  italicising  of  the  word  simplify,  and  the  exclamation 
point  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  seem  to  imply  astonish- 
ment at  the  idea  of  simplifying  the  language  by  the  addition 
of  fifteen  new  letters.  If  this  is  mysterious,  I  will  try  to  sim- 
plify it  —  of  course,  just  "for  the  benefit  of  children." 
First,  how  much  longer  will  it  take  to  learn  fifteen  new 
letters,  than  to  learn  to  apply  fifteen  new  sounds,  to  some  of 
the  old  letters?  And  that,  too,  without  any  rule  by  which 
to  determine  when  to  apply  them.  Second,  how  long  will 
it  take  to  learn  all  the  irregularities  of  our  present  system, 
which  would  disappear  in  the  new  ?  Third,  is  there  not  a 
peculiar  propriety  and  simplicity  in  representing  each  element- 
ary sound,  by  a  distinct  character  and  by  no  other  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions,  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark. 
It  may  be  a  lack  of  "  common  sense  and  good  judgment" 
in  me,  but  I  do  "  really  think  "  that  the  additional  fifteen 
letters,  would  greatly  "  simplify  the  matter,  for  the  benefit  of 
children."  And  I  venture  to  express  the  above  opinion,  in 
despite  the  following  queries  : 

"Is  it  possible,  that  there  are  men  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  who  really  think  the  English  language  would 
be  thus  improved  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  persuade  English- 
men and  Americans  thus  to  barbarize  their  language  ? " 

The  former  possibility,  many  do  not  doubt. 

The  latter,  may  be  questionable,  especially  if  the  author  of 
these  queries  be  a  true  exponent  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind. 

"I  am  not  aware,"  he  says,  "that  there  is  any  argument 
for  this  strange  innovation,  excepting  that  children  may,  in 
this  way,  learn  sooner  to  '  spell  and  pronounce  the  English 
language.'  " 

Some  have  thought  that  it  would  save,  not  only  "  one  or  two 
years  of  childish  industry,"  but  also  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  their  tuition  for  that  time  —  that  it  would  render  our  ortho- 
graphy simple,  regular  and  truthful,  so  that  foreigners  could 
more  readily  acquire  it, —  that  it  would  save  the  trouble  of 
writing  silent  letters,  —  that  the  rules  of  accent  would  be 
more  simple  —  that  it  would  save  even  some  adults  the  trouble 
of  referring  to   their  dictionaries,  and  the  mortification   of 
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being  detected  in  perpetrating  false  orthography  —  and 
finally,  that  it  might  conduce  somewhat,  to  good  morals  ;  for 
who  can  tell  whether  the  sinful  habit  of  lying,  has  not  been 
induced  and  fostered  in  some  children,  by  learning  them  to 
spell  words  one  way,  and  to  pronounce  them  another  ?  Is 
not  the  child  taught  to  belie  his  first  lessons  in  those  that 
succeed  ? 

First  lessons,  b-a,  ba ;  b-e,  be ;  b-i,  bi ;  b-o,  bo  ;  b-u,  bu  ; 
b-y,  by. 

Others,  b-a-y,  ba ;  b-e-e,  be ;  b-u-y,  bi ;  b-e-a-u,  bo  ; 
b-e-a-u-t-y,  bu-ty ;  b-y-e,  by. 

Ye  good  parents !  how  can  you  permit  your  children,  thus 
early,  to  be  taught  such  lessons  of  falsehood! 

" How  could  they  be  better  employed  during  those 

years  of  childhood  ?  " 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  proper  employment  for  children, 
even  if  it  be  useless ;  for  it  may  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
"  Have  they  minds  at  that  period  for  any  better  pursuit  ? " 
Of  course  not.  They  have  only  just  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  comprehend  the  "  beautiful  analogies  "  of  such 
words  as,  duty,  busy,  bury;  colony,  colonel;  hate,  eight, 
straight,  sleight,  night,  &c. 

"  Would  you  make  them  infant  philosophers  ?  " 
That  would  be  decidedly  barbarous.  How  could  they  be 
expected  to  comprehend  the  profound  mysteries  of  that  phi- 
losophy, which  inculcates  the  propriety  of  always  spelling  a 
word  just  as  it  is  sounded  ?  Still  I  have  known  some  chil- 
dren strangely  inclined  to  do  just  so. 

"  But  would  there  be  any  saving  of  labor  ?  Is  it  nothing 
to  fix  in  the  mind  fifteen  additional  characters  ?  " 

Fifteen,  did  he  say  ?  If  some  of  my  readers  have  a  pair 
of  the  "  Philosopher's  Scales,"  the  surprising  capabilities  of 
which,  are  described  by  Lady  Jane  Taylor,  in  one  of  her 
poetical  effusions,  I  wish  they  would  weigh  the  above  argu- 
ments or  queries,  using  a  grain  or  two  of  "  common  sense/' 
ci  to  serve  as  a  weight."  I  have  little  fears  which  scale  will 
preponderate. 

The  argument  respecting  "  the  import  of  the  different 
words  which  are  pronounced  alike,"  is  deserving  a  respectful 
consideration.  It  is  true,  that  when  isolated,  the  import  of 
such  words  would  not  be  "  discerned  instantly  by  the  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  spelling,  writing  and 
printing." 
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But,  I  ask,  how  do  we  distinguish  their  import  in  conver- 
sation ?  We  do.  And  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  do  so,  in 
the  written  language,  than  in  the  oral  ?  When  I  say,  write 
the  letter  :  a  wheel-wright ;  a  solemn  rite  ;  the  right  way  ; 
a  haughty  mien ;  "  the  golden  mean ;  "  well  done !  well, 
dun  him  —  who  would  mistake  my  meaning?  And  if  by 
accident  or  ignorance,  a  person  should  interchange  these 
words,  would  their  import  be  doubtful  ?  A  child  learns  the 
oral  language  before  the  written,  and  to  him  the  right  sound 
is  far  more  important  than  the  right  wcrrd,  when  he  is  "  puz- 
zled to  make  out  the  sense."  But  to  prevent  all  mistake, 
diacritic  marks  might  be  used  in  such  cases,  to  distinguish 
the  meaning  without  affecting  the  orthography.  As  some 
offset  to  such  words,  I  will  name  a  few  of  like  orthography, 
but  of  different  pronunciation  and  meaning- — bow  (bo,  and 
bou ;)  lower,  (lo-er,  and  lou-er ;)  row,  (ro,  and  rou  ;)  tear, 
(teer,  and  tare  ;)  slough,  (slou,  and  sluff.)  Here  the  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  Phonography. 

There  are  some  strong  objections  to  any  innovation  in  our 
present  orthography,  not  mentioned  by  the  writer.  These 
affect  the  practicability  or  expediency  of  such  a  scheme, 
rather  than  its  utility.  I  have  not  space  to  consider  them 
here  ;  but  must  conclude  by  recommending  the  subject  to 
Teachers  and  others  interested  in  popular  education. 

I  will  now  take  leave  of  the  article  reviewed,  by  cordially 
reciprocating  the  sentiment  expressed  by  its  author  in  his 
closing  quotation,  as  applicable  rather  to  our  present  ortho- 
graphy, that  it  is  "  hard  to  be  lurnd  *  *  *  and  fit  onli 
to  be  laft  at."  W.  R. 

Stoughton,  Oct.  llth,  1847. 


WELD'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Dr.  Cornell  ;  —  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  you  kind- 
ly offered,  in  connection  with  your  notice  of  my  English 
Grammar  in  the  last  number  of  the  Practical  Educator,  to 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  plan  of  that  work. 

Allow  me  to  premise,  that  in  the  use  of  terms  and  in  the 
statement  of  the  established  principles  of  our  language, 
there  is  but  little  deviation  in  my  Grammar,  from  those  which 
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have  been  long  before  the  public,     Such   terms  are  used  in 
the  work  as  are  already  received  and  understood.* 

If  the  grammar  has  any  claims  to  peculiar  favor,  these 
must  lie  in  the  mode  of  presenting  and  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  any  other  English  Gram- 
mar within  my  knowledge,  published  before  the  first  edition 
of  mine  appeared. 

The  First  Part  of  the  book  is  designed  to  teach  the  learner 
the  resolution  and  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  I  begin 
with  the  simplest  form  of  a  proposition,  and  reduce  it  to 
its  elements,  giving  full  explanations  and  practical  exercises 
on  each  part  separately,  and  on  both  combined  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  The  Grammatical  term  for  each  ele- 
ment of  the  sentence,  as  a  Part  of  Speech,  is  next  applied 
and  defined.  Having  thus  shown  how  the  frame  work  of 
the  sentence  is  constituted,  I  proceed  to  explain  how  the 
parts  of  the  simplest  form  of  a  sentence  are  modified,  re* 
spectively,  by  annexing  such  words  to  each  as  may  be  em- 
ployed to  limit  or  extend  its  signification.  Thus,  by  a  series 
of  inductions,  the  learner  is  led  on  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  language,  and  by  constant  practice  in  analyzing  and 
composing,  is  made  to  comprehend  clearly  the  offices 
and  relations  of  the  different  Parts  of  Speech.  In  this 
manner  the  learner  is  kept  interested  and  busy,  and  the 
teacher  is  relieved  from  much  of  the  drudgery  and  perplexity 
attending  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  Grammar,  which 
requires  the  learner  to  commit  to  memory  rules  or  statements 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  then  to  apply  them  in 
syntactical  parsing. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  the  Grammar,  in  connection  with 
the  classifications  and  forms  of  different  Parts  of  Speech,  the 
process  of  analyzing  and  composing  is  still  continued,  as  the 
sentence,  which  is  resumed  in  its  simplest  form,  gradually 
grows  by  the  accession  of  modifying  words. 

The  Third  Part  comprises  Rules  or  statements  of  princi- 
ples drawn  from  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  verified  by 
well  authorized  examples.  These  examples  arranged  under 
the  several  Rules,  serve  as  exercises  for  analyzing  sentences, 
and  for  proving  the  correctness  of  the  principal  stated. 

*  Sylburgius,  and  other  innovators  whose  new  terms  have  sunk  their 
learning  into  neglect,  have  left  sufficient  warning  against  the  trifling 
ambition  of  teaching  arts  in  a  new  language.  —  Dr.  Johnson, 
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As  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  Grammar  was  new; 
neither  the  author  nor  publishers  expected,  on  its  first  publi- 
cation ,  the  favor  which  it  has  received,  having,  in  less  than 
one  year,  passed  through  six  editions,  and  having  been  in- 
troduced into  several  of  the  best  public  schools  and  acade- 
mies in  New  England,  and  in  the  Western  States. 

It  has  been  my  leading  object  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Grammer,  to  develope  a  method  of  teaching  the  Grammar  of 
our  own  language,  which  would  impart  interest  to  the  study, 
and  save  time  and  labor  in  teaching.  And  it  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  teachers  who  have  used  it,  that  the  plan  of  the 
book  contributes  much  to  these  important  results. 

It  would  be  a  favor  for  which  I  should  feel  truly  grateful,  if 
teachers  who  have  examined  or  used  the  book,  would  com- 
municate to  me,  by  private  correspondence,  deficiencies 
which  they  may  have  discovered,  or  suggestions  for  improving 
the  work. 

Copies  for  examination  may  be  obtained  of  B.  B.  Muzzey 
&,  Co.,  Boston,  or  of  the  Publishers,  Sanborn  and  Carter, 
Portland.  Respectfully  yours, 

Allen  H.  Weld. 

Boston,  Oct.  24th,  1847. 


HEALTH. 

Health  !  Who  cares  about  health  ?  Nobody  when  well  — 
everybody  when  sick.  Not  one  in  five  hundred  will  spend 
a  groat  to  prevent  sickness ;  but  every  one  when  sick  will 
make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  gain  health,  running  and 
sending  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  for  doctors  and  medicines, 
from  old  schools  to  new  ones,  to  steam  doctors,  water  doc- 
tors, homsepathic,  chrono-thermal,  electic,  ecclectical,indian, 
(and  women  too)  —  sea  and  land  will  be  compassed  —  the 
most  rueful  and  humiliating  plans  will  be  adopted,  cutting, 
lancing,  bleeding,  leeching  seatan-izing,  freezing,  roasting, 
drenching  with  cold  water  and  hot  water  externally  and  inter- 
nally—  the  dose  will  be  swallowed,  be  it  calomel,  lobelia,  ipi- 
cac,  jalap,  cayene,  bitter  and  sweet,  easy  or  difficult  to  swallow, 
from  assafoetida  to  rats-bane  ;  from  burnt  livers  of  the  dead  to 
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pulverized  dry  bones  —  from  rattle-snake's  oil  to  the  odorifer- 
ous contents  of  the  Liberian  musk  — from  the  regular  M.  D. 
down  to  the  verriest  empiric,  no  matter  what  the  prescription 
or  expense.  Down  go  the  dollars  and  the  guineas,  and  down 
go  the  powders,  elixirs,  pills,  draughts,  panaceas,  mixtures 
and  ten  thousand  other  unnameable  potions  and  potations, 
worse  than  Daniel's  compound  to  slay  the  apocryphal 
dragon.  All  this,  and  more,  bloated,  dropsied,  leperous, 
palsied,  he  visits  hot  springs  and  cold  springs,  bathes,  scrapes, 
sweats,  and  everything  else  for  health.  But  talk,  write, 
lecture  to  him  about  the  prevention  of  disease — what  cares 
he  for  these  ?  They  "  seem  to  him  like  idle  tales,"  old  wo- 
men's whims,  and  "  old  wives  fables."  A  man  might  as  well 
"  beat  the  air  "  as  attempt  to  beat  anything  of  this  kind  into  the 
heads  of  men  or  women.  Plain,  common  sense  maxims, 
due  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  but  the  laws  of 
God,  are  of  no  avail.  Everybody  knows  these,  and  nobody 
cares  for  them.  But  start  some  new  humbug,  some  phantas- 
magora,  or  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  you  may  chase  it  round  the 
world,  with  half  the  human  race  chasing  after  you.  Only 
get  something  new,  and  not  "  all  the  Athenians  "  only,  but 
all  "  the  strangers "  in  the  land,  "  will  spend  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  the  new  thing."  But  we 
are  not  about  to  expect  much  change  in  these  matters,  nor 
seriously  condole  over  them,  for  it  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
that  he  who  laughs  at  the  follies  of  men  does  about  as  much 
good,  as  he  who  weeps  over  them,  and  enjoys  himself  much 
better.  Indeed,  those  who  have  attempted  to  make  men 
wiser  and  happier,  have  generally  got  little  pay  for  their  la- 
bors, and  less  credit  for  their  good  intentions. 


SLEEPING   ROOMS. 


Much  has  been  said  recently  about  our  dormitories,  and 
indeed,  when  we  consider,  that  with  our  race,  taking  into  the 
account  women  and  children,  one  third,  at  least,  of  life  is 
spent  in  sleep,  it  is  of  vast  moment  what  kind  of  places  we 
have  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  often  said,  the  room  for 
sleeping  should  be  large  and  airy.     This  is  correct,  — large, 
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airy,  and  high  between  joints.  But  this  is  not  enough,  unless 
there  is  the  admission  of  the  fresh  air.  The  old  fashioned 
chimnies,  each  flue  of  which  was  large  enough  for  a  sturdy 
negro  to  ascend  and  descend  in  with  a  large  broom  in  his 
hand,  were  excellent  ventilators,  worth  more  than  all  the 
modern  contrivances  for  the  ingress  of  air  and  egress  of 
smoke,  from  Professor  Espy's,  of  storm  making  notoriety, 
down  to  the  latest  invention.  But  these  have  passed  away, 
never  to  return  more.  Such  being  the  case,  the  next  best 
alternative  is  the  admission  of  air  at  the  windows  :  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  have  the  windows  hung  with 
weights,  and  lower  the  top  sash.  But  even  this  plan,  in  our 
ever  varying  climate,-  is  often  unsafe,  when  the  air  pours  di- 
rectly into  the  room,  or  upon  the  sleeper.  A  much  better, 
safer,  and  healthier  plan  is  to  have  the  bed-room  communi- 
cate with  another  room  by  a  door  always  to  be  left  open,  and 
the  air  to  have  free  access  to  the  room  which  communicates 
with  the  lodging  room.  This  is  always  safe,  and  the  air  may 
thus  be  freely  admitted  at  all  seasons.  It  is  better  to  sleep 
in  this  way,  even  in  a  northeasterly  storm,  than  to  close  the 
windows.  * 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 


Mr.  Editor,  —  Your  Journal  for  Aug.  16,  p.  253,  contains  the 
following  question  from  W.  E.  S.  :  u  Required  three  numbers,  a?,  y, 
and  z,  such  that  x2  —  y,  x2  —  z,  y2  —  x,  and  y2  —  z,  shall  be  perfect 
second  powers."  As  no  solution  has  yet  appeared,  I  send  you  the 
following  : 

The  question  belongs  to  the  class  of  Diophantine  problems,  or 
indeterminate  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  admits  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  answers. 

rrc)        *y2        7/2       w^ 

—     —     —     —  must  each  be  equal  to  a  square  number. 
y,      *>     x,       z, 

Let.  v  =  — —  and  also  x  =  ^— -  =  — -  which  fulfils  the  first 
2  2  4 

and  fourth  conditions. 

In  the  second  and  third  expressions,  let  the  values  of  x  and  y,  be 
substituted  in  terms  of  z,  and  they  become  z2X* — 2=  □  ,  and  z2 — 10 
zX9=D  >  rejecting  the  square  denominators  4  and  16. 

To  simplify  these,  let  z=pXl,  •  '  .p2X3p=n  p2— 8  p=u. 

Again  let/?=l-2,  and  we  have  1X32=  a,  and  1 — 82=  D,  re- 
jecting square  denominators. 
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3 2m 

Let  l-|-32=(lXww)2=lX2  mrXm*  r2,  and  r== — 

\    .     •       ,     o     L              ,     24—16™ 
By  substitution,  1 — 8  r  becomes  1 T. — ^==D  ;  or  multiply - 

'  mr 

ing  by  m2,  and  rejecting  the  donomator  as  before,  we  have  m2Xl6 

rc2+24 
m — 24=X=(w — n)2~m2 — 2  mnXn  ,  •  '  •  m==zn  vl5 

In  order  to  obtain  positive  numbers,  n  must  be  so  assumed  as  to 

make  r  positive  when  its  nun^erical  value  does  not  exceed  a  unit, 

7  5  49 

Let  n=2  .  ■  .  m==.-=-  r^-rx  and  p==-=- 

5         49  5. 

,     54        24-1     59       ,        s/Xl     69 
Hence  z=pXl=-^  ^"Ip^io  and  ^   2   ^JZO  aFe        re" 
quired  numbers.     Other  numbers  may  be  obtained,  by  giving  differ- 
ent values  to  n.  S,  C« 
New  Bedford,  Oct.  2d.  1847. 


Given  the  sides  of  a  triangle  A  B  C,  to  wit : 

AB         ...        464  yards, 
AC     -  418      " 

BC  385      « 

It  is  required  to  find  the  distance  of  a  point  D,  within  the  triangle, 
from  the  points  A,  B,  C,  it  being  given  that  AD,  BD,  CD,  are  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  7,  6,  and  5,  respectively.  T. 


BAD  PRACTICES. 


External  applications  of  heated  vinegar  to  remove  pain, 
are  always  dangerons.  Writing  with  blue  Ink,  and  putting 
the  pen  in  the  mouth  occasionally.  Blue  Ink  contains  Prusic 
acid  in  solution,  and  is  poisonous,  and  a  drop  of  this  acid  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  will  kill  her.  If  many  men  had 
not  been  tougher  than  cats,  (whether  they  have  as  many 
lives  or  not,)  they  would  have  been  killed  with  sucking  blue 
ink  from  their  pens. 


Several  of  our  subscribers  are  still  in  arrears,  and  some  owe 
us  two  years  subscription.  This  volume  is  hastening  to  a 
close,  and  it  would  oblige  us  if  we  could  have  all  the  bills 
settled  soon. 
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"  Billious  Cholic.  —  The  following  recipe  we  are  assured 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  that  distressing  disease,  as  it  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  a  single  instance  : 

"  Take,  say  a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  chewing  tobacco,  tear 
it  well  to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  and  pour  on  to  it  a 
sufficiency  of  boiling  water  to  moisten  and  swell  the  leaves, 
then  lay  it  on  a  cloth  and  apply  it  to  the  seat  of  the  pain." 
Relief  will  be  obtained  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

We  cut  this  from  an  exchangf  paper,  and  add,  it  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  kill  the  disease,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  would  kill  the  patient  first.  It  is  a  hazardous  expedient 
and  should  never  be  tried,  but  as  the  last  resort. 


Remark.  —  There  have  been  several  Mathematical  ques- 
tions published  in  the  "  Educator,"  which  have  not  yet  been 
answered.  We  would  call  attention  to  them,  and  hope  they 
will  be  solved.  To  the  question  proposed  by  W.  R.  on 
page  235,  no  answer  has  been  returned.  W.  R.  will  begin 
to  suspect  that  no  one  dares  grapple  with  that  proposition. 


UNITED   STATES   DISPENSATORY. 

"The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  George  B.  Wood,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Physi- 
cians of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  &c.  &c,  And  Franklin 
Bache,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  &c.  Seventh  Edition, 
Carefully  Revised.  Philadelphia :  Published  by  Grigg,  El- 
liot, &  Co.  No.  14,  North  Fourth  Street.     1847." 

This  excellent  work  has  been  sent  us  by  the  enterprising 
and  respectable  publishers,  through  Mr.  James  Loring,  Book- 
seller, who  has  it  for  sale  at  his  store  in  this  city.  We  have 
long  possessed  a  copy  of  a  former  edition  of  the  Dispensato- 
ry, and  it  has  been  of  signal  service,  and  great  value  as  a 
reference  book.  Indeed,  no  other  Materia  Medica,  or  Phar- 
macopia,  in  our  judgement,  has  been  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  it,  when  all  its  merits  are  duly  considered,  not  to  speak 
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disparagingly  of  many  others  which  are  valuable.  "The 
Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,"  edited  by  the  late  Andrew 
Duncan,  M.  D.,  and  "  The  London  Dispensatory,"  edited  by 
Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D.  were  very  valuable  works, 
and  great  additions  to  medical  science,  and  may  justly  claim 
much  for  their  industrious  authors.  But  unlike  the  "  old 
Farmer's  Almanac,"  which,  though  "  graduated  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Boston,  would  answer  for  any  other"  they  were  so 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain  that  they  cannot 
answer  equally  well  for  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
being,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  work  of  this  character 
suited  to  our  country,  the  two  eminent  scholars  and  gifted 
professional  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  this 
work,  as  the  authors,  stepped  forth  and  undertook  the  Hur- 
culean  task.  It  was  a  work  from  which  men  of  less  calibre 
and  industry  would  have  shrunk ;  and  they  might  well  have 
said,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est,  too  hard  to  be  attempted  by 
those  whose  energies  were  already  taxed  with  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  professorships  in  Medical  Colleges.  But 
the  work  thus  undertaken,  was  not  only  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, but,  also,  to  the  admiration  of  the  medical  Pro- 
fession. The  first  edition  was  very  complete  for  the  time. 
But  amidst  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  all  things  in 
our  world,  and,  especially,  in  the  improvement  and  progress 
which  are  constantly  being  made  in  Medical  knowledge,  it 
became  necessary  that  these  should  be  incorporated  in  a 
standard  work,  like  the  dispensatory.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  various  editions  with  which  the  public  have  been  fa- 
vored. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  authors  have  embodied  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  periodical  Journals  and  European  Treatises 
of  the  day,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  improved 
condition  of  medical  science  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
work  which  no  medical  practitioner  can  afford  to  dispense 
with,  and  which  should  be  carefully  perused  by  every  student 
in  medicine.  The  gentlemen  who  have  made  it  are  not  only 
deserving  of  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  arduous 
labors,  but  are  also  well  entitled  to  a  boon  of  thanks  and 
grateful  remembrance  from  their  brethren  in  the  profession. 

It  is  more  correct,  full  aud  thorough  than  any  other  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country,  and,  we  think,  we 
might  add,  in  any  country.     It  is  an   honor  to  the   United 
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States  that  so  valuable  a  work  has  been  produced  among  us, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  so  considered  by  other  nations. 
It  speaks  its  own  merits  and  needs  no  elogium  from  the  press, 
except  for  those  who  would  not  otherwise  know  its  worth. 
Messrs.  Grigg,  Elliot,  &,  Co.,  are  the  publishers  of  many 
other  valuable  medical  and  miscellaneous  works. 


Citeretrg  Notices . 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  Playmate, 
A  pleasant  companion  for  spare  hours,  from  Crosby  & 
Nichols.  It  is  published  the  first  of  every  month,  is  well 
filled  with  engravings,  and  strikes  us  as  a  very  pretty  thing 
for  children,  who  need  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 
Price  to  subscribers,  $  1  a  year.  —  The  Ladies  Album  has 
been  sent  us  from  Cochran,  Cole  &  Co.  u  It  is  an  amusing 
and  interesting  work,  published  monthly  at  $  I  a  year.  —  No. 
2,  Vol.  4.,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  has  been 
received.  We  have  noticed  this  Journal  as  often  as  we  have 
received  it,  and  that  has  been  about  every  third  number. 
Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  American  Pulpit  have  been  received. 
Will  the  Editor  send  us  the  first  four  numbers  of  Vol.  3,  as 
we  do  not  notice  without  the  whole  volume,  a  broken 
volume  being  useless.  — *  LittelVs  Living  Age.  Nos.  179 
180  and  181  have  been  received.  This  periodical  improves  as 
it  advances  in  age.  —  The  Trees,  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  the 
Bible :  By  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Cook.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
little  things  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  —  very  instructive 
and  beautiful.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Weld's  Grammar.  We  have  formerly  spoken  of  this  work, 
and  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
committees  to  the  Advertisement  of  it  in  this  number. 


Will  Mr.  Deshong  send  in  those  Rules,  according  to 
promise  ?  We  hear  it  said,  that  he  is  a  humbug.  If  the 
rules  are  not  forth  coming  we  shall  begin  to  believe  it. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATOR, 


AND 


JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 
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Old  Senes. 
Vol.  II...N0.  1& 


THE  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

As  there  is  much  accomplished  for  these  unfortunate 
classes  in  the  community,  in  these  days,  some  have  been  led 
to  suppose,  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  them  in 
past  ages.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  We  have 
thought  some  account  of  these  persons,  with  the  efforts  made 
from  time  to  time,  for  their  relief,  might  be  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and,  therefore,  we  give  them  the  following.  We 
imagine  these  facts  are  not  generally  known. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  now  in  the  civilized 
world,  according  to  the  best  estimation,  is  546,000.  In  Great 
Britain,  one  in  1-85  of  the  whole  population  is  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  one  in  1000  blind.  The  proportion  of  blind  to 
deaf  mutes  is  as  8  to  5.  In  the  United  States,  the  propor- 
tion   of  deaf  mutes    to    the   whole   population,  among  the 
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whites,  is  one  in  1964 ;  and  among  the  blacks,  one  in  3134. 
In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Poland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  some  of  the  smaller  German  states 
and  free  cities,  the  proportion  is  about  the  same  as  in  Great 
Britain,  one  in  1585.  In  Belgium  it  is  one  in  2180.  In 
Baden,  it  is  one  in  559.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  one  in  500. 
This  is  the  average,  while  in  some  Districts,  it  is  as  high  as 
one  in  63.  In  the  single  canton  of  Zurich,  in  1832,  there 
were  nineteen  families,*in  each  of  which  two  of  the  members 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  There  were  two  families,  in  each  of 
which  there  were  three  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  family  had 
four  deaf  and  dumb.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  causes  of 
this  astonishing  prevalence  of  deaf-muteism  must  be  connected 
with  those  which  occasion  goitre ;  as  it  is  among  the  goitred 
population.  It  has  been  said  that  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  Great  Britain  have  often  been  found  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  goitre.  Deaf-muteism  seems  to  be  common  in  some 
families,  and  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  sixteen  English 
families,  71  children,  out  of  the  100  belonging  to  them,  were 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  one  of  these  families,  8  of  10  children 
were  thus  afflicted  ;  in  another,  7  of  10  ;  and  in  a  third,  6 
of  12.     One  fourth  or  fifth  of  these  deaf  mutes  once  heard. 

The  provision  made  for  this  unfortunate  class  varies  in 
different  countries.  In  Denmark,  the  Government  has  de- 
creed that  "  every  deaf  and  dumb  infant  born  in  the  kingdom 
shall  receive  an  education  necessary  to  make  him  a  useful 
member  of  society."  The  same  is  the  case  in  Belgium 
and  some  other  European  States.  There  are  fifteen  Asylums 
in  Great  Britain,  and  many  similar  Institutions  in  France, 
and  Russia.  The  largest  establishment  in  the  world  is  the 
London  Asylum.  It  was  opened  in  November  1792,  and 
has  had  2074  pupils.  It  now  has  300.  In  the  Dublin  Insti- 
tution there  are  99  pupils,  two  of  whom  are  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  being  in  the  same  condition  as  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Julia  Bruce,  whose  names  have  often  been  before  the  public. 
In  the  paris  school  there  are  149  pupils. 

In  the  British  institutions  five  years  are  allowed  for  their 
instruction ;  on  the  continent,  from  6  to  8  years.  The  ear- 
liest writer  who  speaks  of  instruction  being  bestowedon  deaf 
mutes,  is  Rudolphus  Agricola.  He  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  said  his  statement  was  disputed,  and  that 
the  first  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  there  is 
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any  well  authenticated  account,  was  Pedro  de  Ponee,  a 
Spanish  monk.  He  died  in  1584.  He  was  the  most  emi- 
nent leach  ;r  of  his  age.  Another  Spaniard,  John  Paul 
Bonet  also  'nught  dumb  mutes.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject  which  was  published  in  1620.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  Ponee,  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  he  rediscovered  the 
art.  His  book  is  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  it  is  now  to  be  found. 
The  famous  Abbe  de  l'Eppee  studied  the  Spanish  language 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Bonet's 
principles  and  system.  John  Walis  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  instructed  deaf  mutes.  He  lived  in  the  1 7th  century. 
Dr.  Holder  another  instructor  of  the  same  unfortunate  class, 
lived  in  the  same  century.  It  cannot  be  decided  which  of 
these  latter  gentlemen  preceded  the  other.  The  celebrated 
Abbe  Secard  was  very  great  in  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Massien,  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe's,  was  a  wonderful 
prodigy,  defying  the  wisdom  of  all  past  experience  and  re- 
moving the  ground  for  all  future  expectation.  The  following 
is  extracted  from  the  answers  of  some  of  the  questions  which 
were  proposed  to  him,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  given 
upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  They  are  highly  poetical, 
full  of  thought  and  sublime  imagery,  and   have  no   parallel. 

Q.  What  is  hope  ?  A.  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness. 
Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire  ?  A. 
Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  blossom,  enjoyment 
is  a  tree  in  fruit.  Q.  What  is  gratitude  ?  A,  Gratitude  is- 
the  memory  of  the  heart.  Q.  What  is  time  ?  A.  A  line- 
that  has  two  ends  —  a  path  that  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends 
in  the  grave.  Q.  What  is  eternity  1  A.  A  day  without 
yesterday  or  tomorrow ;  a  line  that  has  no  end.  Q.  Does 
God  reason  ?  A.  Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts  ;  he  de- 
liberates, he  decides:  God  is  omniscient;  he  never  doubts,; 
he,  therefore,  never  reasons. 

For  some  of  the  above  stated  facts,  we  have  been  indebted 
to  the  North  British  Review.  The  instruction  to  be  gathered 
from  the  article,  we  think,  is  considerable,  and  it  is  calcula~ 
ted  to  call  for  kind  sentiments  towards  those  who  never 
possessed,  or  who  have  lost  a  part  of  their  serines,  while 
it  should  inspire  us  wiih  gratitude  to  our  munificent  and 
Great  Benefactor. 
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THE  WATERVILLE  TRAGEDY. 

We  frequently  see  notices  that  such  and  such  an  evil  deed 
was  done  by  a  Doctor  somebody  ;  but  when  due  investiga- 
tion has  been  made,  it  has  generally  appeared  that  the  guilty 
man  was  one  who  had  never  received  a  regular  Medical 
education,  but  had  assumed  the  name  of  Doctor  from  being 
a  dentist  merely,  or  perhaps,  was  a  vender  of  some  patent 
nostrum. 

It  is  believed,  that  medical  men,  as  a  body,  are  as  moral 
and  free  from  gross  vice,  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  commu- 
nity. We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  in  this  Journal, 
the  "  horrid  murders  "  actually  committed,  or  said  to  have 
been  committed  in  the  land.  But  the  case  referred  to  in  the 
title  of  this  article,  appears,  from  all  the  attending  circum- 
stances, to  be  so  cold-blooded  and  inhuman,  that  it  seems  to 
deserve  a  passing  remark.  We  believe  Dr.  Coolidge  was 
a  regular  practioner,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  he  was 
in  good  business  as  a  physician.  So  much  the  worse.  It 
has,  also,  been  said  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Doctor.  This  renders  the  deed  still  more  foul. 
That  it  was  premeditated,  is  evident  from  the  letter  sent  to 
Mr.  Burnet  for  the  poison  :  a  part  of  which,  reads  as  follows  : 
"  Waterville,  Sept.  19th,  1847.  <  Also,  I  wish  you  to  send 
by  Express,  the  rest  of  those  tubes.  1  oz.  Hydrocianic  Acid, 
strong  as  it  can  be  ;  1  bottle  of  Cologne,  &c. 

Your  respectfully,  V.  P.  Coolidge.'  " 

In  the  bill  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Burnet,  (and  which  was 
found  in  Dr.  Coolidge's  Office,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  order  sent  for  the  poison,)  was  a  note  stating  that  the 
Hydrocianic  Acid,  was  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  should  be 
used  with  care.  This  Acid  is  the  most  deadly  poison  known. 
In  its  concentrated  state,  as  above,  it  proves  instantaneously 
fatal.  It  has  been  supposed  to  act  by  paralyzing  the  heart, 
induced  by  topical  application  of  the  poison,  conveyed  in  the 
blood.  One  or  two  drops  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  vigorous 
dog.  Though  the  most  deadly  poison,  yet  it  has  often  been 
administered  as  a  medicine.  It  is  given  as  an  Anodyne  and 
Antispasmodic.  When  given  in  small  doses,  it  produces  the 
following  effects  :  peculiar  bitter  taste  ;  increased  secretion 
of  saliva  :  irritation  in  the  throat ;  nausea  ;  disordered  respi- 
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ration  ;  pain  in  the  head ;  giddiness ;  faintness ;  obscure 
vision  ;  and  tendency  to  sleep. 

The  Medicinal  dose  of  Ilydrocianic  Acid,  is  from  one  to 
six  or  eight  drops,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  or  mixed  with 
gum  water  or  syrup.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  admin- 
istering it,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the 
variableness  of  the  strength  of  the  Acid  as  kept  in  the  shops. 

The  constituents  of  Hydrocianic  Acid  are  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, and  hydrogen.  It  is  made  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon, 
one  of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  Gay-Lusae,  in  1S15, 
first  ascertained  the  manner  combining  these  gasses,  and, 
hence,  was  properly  the  discoverer  of  this  deadly  poisonous 
compound.  It  is  better  known  by  the  community  as  Prus- 
sic  Acid,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

If  a  country  practitioner  makes  use  of  this  Acid,  it  is  not 
safe  for  him  to  keep  it  any  length  of  time,  as  it  will  be 
likely  to  spoil  on  his  hands.  In  order  to  preserve  it  at  all,  it 
must  be  tightly  corked,  and  kept  from  the  light  as  well  as  the 
air.  A  much  better  and  safer  way,  is  to  keep  the  ingredients 
which  compose  it,  and  prepare  the  Acid  as  it  maybe  needed. 
There  are  many  formulae  for  making  it.  The  following  is  a 
simple  one :  Take  of  Cyanuret  of  Silver,  50  1-2  grains 
muriatic  Acid,  41  grains,  distilled  water,  a  fluid  ounce.  Mix 
the  Muriatic  Acid  with  the  distilled  water,  add  the  Cyanuret 
of  Silver,  and  shake  the  whole  in  a  well  corked  vial.  When 
the  insoluble  matter  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
and  keep  it  for  use.  A  less  quantity  may  be  prepared  by  the 
same  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  When  perfectly  free 
from  water,  this  Acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  inflamable 
liquid,  and  extremly  volatile.  As  a  poison,  it  proves  so  fatal 
that  physicians  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  treat  its  effects. 
When  not  immediately  fatal,  it  produces  sudden  loss  of  sense, 
difficult  and  rattling  respiration,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
a  smell  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  proceeding  from  the 
mouth,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  swelling  of  the  neck,  dilatation 
and  immobility  of  the  pupils,  convulsions,  &c. 

As  remedies  for  this  poison,  chlorine  water,  or  chlorinated 
lime,  or  soda,  may  be  taken  in  weak  solution  internally,  or 
applied  externally.  Water  of  Ammonia,  very  weak,  may 
also  be  given,  and  the  vapor  of  it  inhaled.  Cold  affusion  is 
also  recommended. 

It  is  vain  to  look  for  this  poison  long  after  death  :  but,  if 
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it  be  but  two  or  three  days,  and  the  death  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  Acid,  it  will  probably  be  discovered.  The 
best  test  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  gives  a  white, 
curdy  precipitate  of  Cyanuret  of  Silver.  By  applying  Mu- 
riatic Acid  to  this,  we  obtain  the  peculiar  odor  of  Prussic 
Acid,  if  it  exist  in  it. 


SANATARY  REFORM  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 
SHOULD  BE  COEVAL. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  social  habits  of  the  working  people 
in  some  of  our  densely  populated  districts,  it  does  indeed  ap- 
pear a  hopeless  effort  to  attack  their  vices,  unless  we  could 
at  the  same  time  pull  down  their  houses,  and  build  them 
others  adapted  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  bodily  and  mental 
health.  The  labors  of  zealous  missionaries  are  here  and 
there  doing  much  amongst  them ;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  to  attest  the  blessed  truth  that  religious  influence 
may  touch  and  purify  the  heart  which  had  never  previously 
known  submission  to  the  moral  law. — Still,  amongst  the  great 
mass  of  vice  and  misery  which  abounds,  these  instances  are 
comparatively  few ;  and  if  the  persevering  earnestness,  the 
zeal,  the  self-devotion  of  these  missionaries,  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  but  a  few,  what  might  not  the  same  means 
have  accomplished,  if,  in  the  first  place,  no  physical  disad- 
vantages had  existed,  and  if,  in  the  next,  a  favorable  soil  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  precious  seed  !  But, 
instead  of  a  proportionate  expenditure  of  effort  upon  the  un- 
formed character  of  childhood,  we  wait  until  vice  has  run  a 
long  career,  until  selfishness  or  passion  has  assumed  habit- 
ual mastery  over  the  actions  and  the  mind,  and  then,  when 
guilt  and  misery  abound,  and  shame  unblushing  walks  the 
street,  and  intemperance  sends  its  reeling  victims  to  the  grave 
— then  we  bestir  ourselves  to  have  the  guilty  punished,  the 
violent  restrained,  the  hungry  fed.  We  then,  at  great  ex- 
pense establish  a  police.  We  enlarge  our  prisons,  and  build 
work-houses,  and  divise  new  laws  for  the  government  of  hu- 
man conduct.  When  the  occupants  of  crowded,  ill-ventila- 
ted, and  miserable  dwellings,  become  sick,  we  receive  them 
into  large,  airy,  and  well-attended  hospitals,  where  they  may 
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be  restored  to  health,  and  then  we  send  them  back  to  breathe 
the  same  deadly  atmosphere  as  before.  When  the  helpless 
and  improvident,  who  have  never  been  taught  the  value  of 
property,  nor  inspired  with  the  love  of  independence,  come 
to  want — when  they  beset  us  in  our  walk,  infest  our  streets, 
and  weary  the  world's  patience  with  their  supplications  for 
food — we  send  them  to  prisons  and  workhouses,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense  ;  and  when  the  midnight  dis- 
turber, the  thief,  or  the  assassin,  is  detected  in  any  violation 
of  the  law,  we  send  him  to  some  distant  colony,  to  carry  all 
his  vices  along  with  him;  or,  worse  than  all,  we  consign  him 
to  a  violent  death,  and  to  a  grave  in  which  we  know  there 
is  no  repentance. — Prevention  Better  than  Cure,  by  Mrs. 
Ellis. 


BAD  MEAT. 


We  wonder  the  health  of  our  cities  is  so  good  as  it  is,  es- 
pecially, during  the  warm  season,  when  such  an  amount  of 
bad  meat  is  sold  in  the  market.  There  have  been  hundreds 
of  swine  and  beef  cattle  fattened  upon  the  swill  made  at  dis- 
tilleries. This  meat,  absolutely  poisonous,  is  sold  for  good 
and  wholesome  food.  This  is  horrible.  The  thing  should 
never  he  suffered  in  any  civilized  country ;  and  it  could 
never  be  done  in  a  barbarous  one.  The  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun  is  just  to  our  point. 

A  communication  in  the  New  York  Sun,  dated  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, L.I.,  speaking  of  the  distillery  milk  manufactured 
at  that  place,  and  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  poor 
rum-fed  cows,  one  of  which  staggered  into  the  streets,  and 
died  last  week,  says  : — "  The  bag  of  the  cow  was  one  mass 
of  magots  and  insects,  caused,  I  am  told,  by  the  use  of  hot 
swill  fed  to  the  cattle  at  the  swill  houses.  Your  readers  may 
judge  of  the  purity  of  the  milk  from  such  cows.  This  putrid 
milk  is  delivered  to  them  by  vehicles  which  daily  block  up 
the  way  to  our  swill  houses.  There  are  several  hundreds  of 
these  '  milk  cows'  now  rotting  and  dying  by  inches  in  this 
village  and  Brooklyn.  Their  milk,  of  course,  is  a  slow 
poison,  which  is  daily  administered  to  infants.  Its  effects 
are  witnessed  in  the  weekly  reports  of  deaths  among  children, 
of  fevers,  fits,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  water  on  the  brain,  con- 
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sumption,  &c.  And  the  beef,  too !  New  Yorkers — adults, 
men  and  women — what  think  you  of  such  beef  as  that  from 
the  '  Green  Hills'  of — Williamsburg?" 

Why  do  not  our  city  authorities  look  after  these  matters  ? 
They  are  of  an  hundred  fold  more  account  than  half  the 
matters  which  occupy  their  attention.  The  milk  from  still- 
fed  cows  in  New  England  is  no  better  than  in  New  York. 
Still-fed  swine  and  still-fed  beef  are  as  bad  in  Boston  as  in 
any  other  city,  and  whether  our  citizens  believe  it  or  not, 
they  have  to  eat  as  much  of  it. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MATHEMATICAL. 


Dr.  Connell  :— In  one  of  the  6th  Monthly  Nos.  of  the 
Practical  Educator,  [  think,  may  be  found  a  solution  of  my 
Fox  question,  by  "  S.  C."  of  New  Bedford.  It  really  appears 
that  my  very  critical  friend  "  S.  C."  has,  by  dint  of  his  very 
extraordinary  mathematical  talents,  obtained  nearly  as  ac- 
curate a  solution,  as  those  "keen  thinking  Daughters  of 
Euclid"  gave  on  its  first  appearance.  It  also  seems,  ihat  my 
question,  as  seen  by  the  Lynx-eyed  vision  of  my  very  saga- 
cious friend,  is  clad  in  "  flummery." 

Finally,  our  friend  "  S.  C."  informs  us,  that  our  question 
is  not  "  original,"  or,  that  just  such  a  question  occurs  in 
Young's  Trigonometry,  or  some  where  else.  "  Horrendum 
dictu  ! !" 

Now  let  us,  in  truth,  assert,  for  the  very  great  satisfaction 
of  our  very  "  curious"  friend  "  S.  C,"  that  we  have  been  so 
exceedingly  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  seen  our  identical 
question  in  any  mathematical  treatise  whatever  ;  consequent- 
ly the  entire  fabrication  of  our  Fox  question  is  our  own. 
We,  however,  would  very  distinctly  say  that  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  have  seen  several  similar  questions  in  our 
life  time ;  and  we  were  induced  to  propound  our  Fox  ques- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  Tyroes,  the  sons  of  Euclid,  are 
accustomed  to  falter  upon  such  questions;  but  we  never  had 
supposed  that  Euclids  themselves,  one  of  whom  we  conclude 
our  friend  S  C.  to  be,  judging  from  the  Herculanean  man 
ner  in  which  he  hurls  a  war  of  words,  words,  words,  upon 
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the  defenceless  cranium  of  J.  B..  would  find  the  least  diffi- 
cult) imaginable  in  the  solution  of  our  question.     In  regard 

to  our  ••flummery."  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  intended 
to  use   such  language  as  would    make   ourselves  intelligible; 

and.  if  our  very  distinguished  friend  has  gained  for  himself, 
laurels  of  immortal  honor,  by  the  wonderful  discovery  that 
our  question  is  shrouded  in  ••  flummery,"  permit  us  to  assure 
him  that  we  highly  congratulate  him  upon  the  acquisition  of 
such  fame,  thinking  perhaps  that  such  glorification  is  best 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  his  truly  magnanimous  mind  :  and 
consequently  it  must  be  very  ''-congenial  to  his  feelings." 
Finally,  we  would  most  respectfully  ask  what  kind  of  a  cal- 
culus a  "fluxonial  calculus"  would  be?  We  would 
here  state,  without  boasting,  that  we  have  an  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  fluxionary  calculus,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
unlimited  infinity  of  "fluxonial  calculus,"  except  in  the 
very  recent  name.  Wm.  Henry  Hobby. 

Unity,  Waldo  County,  Maine,   llth  Mo.  2d,  1847. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 


Dr  Cornell, — Will  you  allow  "M"  to  ask  your  corres- 
pondent ••  J.  B."  two  or  three  questions  ? 

1.  On  page  161,  he  says:  "1  reduce  the  whole  wall 
to  the  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid  by  finding  the  area  of 
each  end.  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  these  areas." 
il  To  find  the  contents,  multiply  the  two  diameters  together; 
to  thai  product  add  one  third  of  the  square  of  the  difference, 
and  call  this  the  mean  area,  and  multiply  this  mean  area  by 
the  length." 

On  p.  162,  he  says:  '-'This  process  will  in  all  like  cases 
give  a  perfect  result."  Will  he  inform  your  readers  what 
he  means  by  Ci  like  cases ." 

2.  Does  he  consider  his  communication  in  your  last  num- 
ber a  demons  ration  of  the  ab  we  rule  ?  If  I  do  not  mistake, 
he  has  not  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  rule.  He  has, 
however,  occupied  two  or  three  pages  with  different  solutions 
of  a  question  which  present  no  difficulty,  when  performed  by 
the  usual  methods  ;  but  which  if  performed  by  his  rule,  as 
given  p.  161.  would  give  an  erroneous  answer. 

At  the  close  of  his  last  communication,  he  remarks,  some- 
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what  triumphantly,  "  if  the  foregoing  is  not  truth  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  we  presume  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
will  point  out  its  errors." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  can  go  from    Salem  to  Boston 
by  rail  road  in  about  forty-five  minutes.     What  then  ? 

I  would  like  to   call  the  attention   of  your  mathematical 
friends  to  the  question  respecting  the  triangle  on  p.  235. 

M. 


Corrections. — Several  errors  occurred  in  our  last  number, 
and  some  of  them  were  the  fault  of  our  printer.  On  page 
340  we  have  electic  and  ecclectical  Doctors,  these  two  errors 
we  corrected  in  the  proof.  They  should  have  been  eclectic 
and  electrical.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  those  errors  remain 
which  often  escape  an  editor,  and  altogether  too  bad  to  see 
those  corrected  in  the  proof  remain  unaltered  when  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  Mathematical  Solution  by  S.  C,  there  were  a  mul- 
titude ot  blunders.  Some  of  them,  also,  were  ,  the  fault  of 
the  printer;  and  for  others,  the  printer  could  scarcely  be 
blameable,  for  it  Was  next  to  impossible  to  tell  whether  some 
of  S.  C.'s  r's  were  ]-2s  or  r's,  and  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  but  a  Mathematician,  (who  made  his  calculations  as  he 
read)  to  distinguish  between  his  signs  for  addition  and  those 
for  multiplication.  We  have  several  times  requested  those 
who  send  mathematical  solutions  to  write  plainly.  This  is 
especially  important,  when  questions  are  solved  algebraically. 
We  republish  the  solution. 

(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

Mr.  Editor,  —  Your  Journal  for  Aug.  16,  p.  253,  contains  the 
following  question  from  W.  E.  S.  :  "  Required  three  numbers,  #,  ?/, 
and  z,  such  that  x2 —  y,  x2 —  z,  y2  —  #,  and  y2  —  z,  shall  be  perfect 
second  powers.'"  As  no  solution  has  yet  appeared,  I  send  you  the 
following : 

The  question  belongs  to  the  class  of  Diophantine  problems,  or 
indeterminate  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  admits  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  answers. 

X%  — ?/,  x2  —  z,  y2  —  x,  y2  —  z,  must  each  be  equal  to  a  square 
number. 

Let.  v=  -^-  and  also  x=  _X_  =  -X_  which  fulfils  the  first 
*  2  2  4 

and  fourth  conditions. 
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In  ihe  second  and  third  expressions,  let  the  values  of  x  and  y,  be 
substituted  in  terms  of  z,  and  they  become  z2-\-z — 2=-  □  ,  and  z- — 10 
z-f-9=D  ,  rejecting  the  square  denominators  4  and  16. 

To  simplify  these,  let  z=p-\-\,  .  ■  .  p2-\-3  p=  □  p2— 8  p=  Q  . 

Again  let  p=l,  and  we  have  l-|-3r=n,and  1 — 8?'=n,  re- 
jecting square  denominators. 

Let  l+3^=(l+jnr)&=14-2  mr+n&  r\  and  r=  3~2m 

o  i      •       •  n        a      i  t        24—16/72  . 

By  substitution,  1 — Br  becomes    1 = — =Q;  or  multiplv- 

ing  bv  to2,  and  rejecting  the  denomator  as  before,  we  have  ??i~— j —  1 6 

n24-24 

?7i — 24=D=r;/2 ?l)2^  77J2 2  77171—71-,    .   '  .    77l=- ■— — 

1  2/z-pib. 

In  order  to  obtain  positive  numbers,  n  must  be  so  assumed  as  to 
make  r  positive  when  its  numerical  value  does  not  exceed  a  unit. 

TO  ?  5  A  49 

Let  ?2=^2  .  •  .  »2=—  r=77r  and  p=— 
d         49  o. 

,  ,      54  „__ =-f- 1     59       ,        y+l     69 
Hence  2t=^>-J-l==— -  * — -^— =t^  and  a— ^r-=^  are  tne  re* 
5,  *Z         1U  Z         2U 

quired  numbers.     Other  numbers  may  be  obtained,  by  giving  differ- 
ent values  to  n.  S.  C. 

iVfeie  Bedford,  Oct.  2d.  1847. 


Please  publish  the  following  (original)  question  when  con- 
venient : 

The  sum  of  ten  numbers  in  geometrical  progression,  is 
1023,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  two  and  last  two  terms  is  771. 
Required  a  solution.  S.  C. 

New  Bedford.  Nov.  9th,  1847. 


[for  the  practical  educator.] 
REM3N1SCENSES  OF  A  TEACHER.— NO.  III. 

As  the  two  former  papers  upon  this  subject  have  been  re-published 
somewhat  extensively,  I  have  concluded  to  sketch  another.  It  will  com- 
prise the  Boarding  House,  Courtesy,  Companion.  Whipping  a  Boy,  and 
the  District  Quarrel. 

It  is  of  little  importance  where  these  events  transpired,  so  long  as  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  facts,  as  here  stated. 

In  his  peregrinations  in  the  line  of  teaching,  he  was  employed  to  instruct 
a  High  School ;  or,  as  it  might  more  properlv  have  been  termed,  a  kind  of 
Semi- Academy,    a   degree  or  two    above   the    Common  Schools,  as  they 
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were  then  managed — but  above  them  only  as  some  higher  branches, 
(so  called)  were  taught  by  him.  The  school  went  on  well,  but  the 
hoarding  house  was  "pretty  considerable"  snug,  i.  e.  there  was  more 
of  plate  than  of  eatable.  However,  he  managed  to  pass  along  tolerably 
well.  The  husband  of  the  lady  was  absent  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  the  good  wife  had  not  a  little  business  upon  her  hands,  as  she  was 
"  a  fruitful  vine  and  blessed  with  children  round  the  room,"  kept  a  store, 
tavern,  &c.  The  writer  admits  that  he  was  not  as  accommodating  as  he 
might  have  been,  and,  probably  would  have  been,  had  he  fared  a  little 
better  and  his  hostess  been  disposed  to  have  sought  his  comfort,  as  much  as 
she  seemed  to  desire  the  pay  for  his  board.  But  as  things  were,  he  took 
his  scanty  meals  hastily,  and  speedily  sought  more  congenial  quarters  at 
the  parsons,  near  by,  where  fuel  was  more  abounding. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  soon,  that  is,  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
(after  he  had  had  opportunity  to  get  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  understand  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  his  "  whereabouts,") 
another  teacher  fell  into  the  same  domicil.  He  was  engaged  to  instruct 
the  District  Schools.  He  was  a  gentleman — kind,  courteous,  and  soon 
took  well  with  the  hostess,  putting  in  place  the  groceries  and  calicoes  of 
the  shop,  and  carving  the  little  portion  at  our  meals.  The  writer  soon 
learned  that  the  good  wife  was  well  satisfied  with  the  new  teacher,  and 
spoke  of  his  graces  not  a  little  to  the  disparagement  of  himself.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  perfectly  gratified  with  all  he  did,  save  only,  when  he  served, 
as  he  sometimes  did,  when  carving,  a  larger  slice  of  meat  to  the  boarders, 
than  would  comport  well  with  the  dimensions  of  the  haunch  from  which 
it  was  ta'^en  ;  or,  when  he  placed  an  extra  stick  of  wood  upon  the  fire, 
(a  deed  which  the  writer  never  presumed  to  do  after  the  first  day  of  his 
residence  in  the  domicil)  and  then  she  gazed  at  him  with  two  such  enor- 
mous eyes  as  might  well  darken  the  one  of  Polyphemus,  even  before 
he  lost  it  with  the  pointed  stake  of  gnomon. 

When  the  man  of  the  house  was  at  home,  which  was  the  case  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  things  went  tolerably  well,  both  as  respected  food 
and  fuel ' ;  but  when  he  was  away,  it  "vas,"  as  the  old  Dutchman  said,  "  all 
de  toder  way."  One  day  the  new  teacher  popped  a  question  to  the  writer, 
as  to  "how  he  could  get  along  in  this  way?"  And  added,  "he  could 
not  stand  it,  and  meant  to  change  his  quarters."  But  he  was  told,  per- 
haps, we — 

"  Had  better  bear  those  ills  we  had 

Than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of." 

Our  district  teacher,  however,  went  and  sought  other  quarters.  But 
1  wo  ;  lack  the  day  for  him."  His  table  was  probably  better  furnished,  and 
his  shiverings  did  not  so  often  resemble  those  of  "  Hany  Gill  "  as  they 
had  done  ;  but  his  good  name,  which  had  cost  him  many  an  active  hour  to 
gain,  was  "  filched  "  from  him,  in  as  few  minutes  as  he  had  spent  weeks 
to  earn  it.  He  was  not  now  a  whit  better  than  the  old  teacher  of  the 
High  School  ;  nor  quite  so  good.  He  better  had  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  ways,  making  short  meals  and  shorter  sits  around  the  hearth 
where, 

"  One  frugal  faggot  lit  the  naked  walls," 

and  said  little. 
"  Woes  seldom  go  alone  ;  they  often  cluster."     So  it  was  with  the  poor 
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teacher  who  sought  better  quarters.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  at 
this  nick  of  time,  when 

"  Robbed  of  his  good  name," 

he  used  the  birch  or  hickory,  or,  as  the  wise  man  calls  it,  the  rod,  upon 
the  back  of  a  dozen  year-old  urchin,  who  was  a  little  moie  disobedient  and 
impudent  than  the  teacher's  "long-suffering  patience  "  could  endure.  This 
furnished  a  rallying-point,  (for  though  whipping  some  twenty  years  since, 
or  more,  was  not  so  unfashionable  and  unpardonablehy  twenty  years  as  it  is 
at  present,  yet,  when  the  war-cry  was  started  by  the  tender-hearted  fair 
one,  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
children  ;  and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  in  this  case,  things  seemed  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  The  whole  district  was  related,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  watchword  given,  than,  like  the  men  of  Rodricdieu,  at  the  sound  of 
the  whistle,  the  whole  neighborhood  was  in  a  muss.  A  court  wTas  held, 
the  poor  teacher  just  escapad  a  fine,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in 
dishonor,  and  all  because  he  left  his  boarding  house. 

The  writer  learned  from  these  things  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  endure 
evils  than  to  run  away. 


"  The  American  Arithmetic.  In  which  the  Principles  of 
Numbers  are  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  a  Great  Variety  of 
Practical  Questions.  By  James  Robinson,  Principal  of  the 
Mathematical  Department  of  the  Bowdoin  School,  Boston. 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  1847." 

This  work  seems  to  us,  from  the  cursory  inspection  which 
we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  to  be  a  very  valuable  accession 
to  the  many  Arithmetics  lately  issued  from  the  press.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  long  been  a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our 
city  schools.  His  ideas  of  the  science  of  numbers,  as  given 
in  his  Preface,  are  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
teacher.  We  give  them  in  full,  both  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  Arithmetic,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of 
many  teachers  who  may  not  possess  the  book  before  us. 

"  Improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  present  age  ;  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  improvements  in  school  books,  and  in 
the  methods  of  teaching,  have  been  as  great  as  in  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

"  A  hope  is  cherished  that  the  present  work  may  be  found 
to  possess  some  advantages  over  similar  works  already  before 
the  public. 

"  The  name  of  Warren  Colburn  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  thousands  who  have  studied  his  "  First  Lessons 
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in  Intellectual  Arithmetic; "  and  few,  if  any,  improvements 
have  since  been  made  by  writers  upon  that  subject.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  merit  of  "  Colburn's  First  Lessons," 
and  the  advantages  of  intellectual  training,  the  experience  of 
years  in  teaching  arithmetic  has  convinced  the  author  that 
mental  and  written  arithmetic  should  be  connected  in  teach- 
ing, and  that  questions  requiring  operations  upon  larger  num- 
bers, should  immediately  succeed  those  which  can  be  per- 
formed mentally. 

"  Pupils  should  first  learn  to  analyze  arithmetical  questions 
in  which  small  numbers  only  are  used,  and  to  give  a  reason 
for  each  part  of  the  operation  in  solving  them.  When  they 
can  perform,  mentally  and  orally,  such  questions  with  facility 
they  will  be  able  to  analyze  and  solve  questions  which  contain 
larger  numbers  requiring  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil, 
and  to  give  a  reason  for  each  successive  step  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

"  In  arranging  this  work,  a  definition  is  first  given,  then  a 
question  illustrating  the  definition  and  principle  is  proposed 
and  solved,  after  which  several  questions  for  mental  and  oral 
exercises  are  added.  Then  follows  a  question,  in  which  the 
numbers  are  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  performed  mentally  ; 
this  question  is  analyzed  and  performed  in  full,  a  reason  is 
given  for  each  successive  step  in  the  operation,  and  a  rule  ap- 
plicable to  the  solution  of  all  similar  questions  is  deduced. 
An  Arithmetic  for  common  schools  should  contain  concise 
and  accurate  definitions  of  all  Arithmetical  terms,  lucid 
illustrations  of  the  principles  and  poperties  of  whole  and 
fractional  numbers,  and  rules  deduced  from  those  illustra- 
tions ;  also  a  sufficient  number  of  such  practical  questions, 
as  will  often  occur  in  the  transaction  of  business.  This  work 
contains  the  principles  of  Life  and  Health  Insurance,  com- 
prising tables  on  which  the  calculations  of  premiums  are 
based,  prepared  by  the  President  of  the  New  England  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Health  Insurance  Company  of  Boston.  It  also  contains 
Geometrical  Definitions  illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Mensuration 
of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Strength  of  Materials.  Mechanical 
Powers,  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies,  a  Table  of  all  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  in  circulation,  showing  their  real  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  ;  Forms  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafts,  Pro- 
missory Notes,  Orders,  and  Receipts. 
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"  The  article  on  Specific  Gravities  has  been  copied  from 
Ingraam's  Mathamatics,  and  the  articles  on  the  Mechanical 
Powers  and  Strength  of  Materials  have  been  selected  partly 
from  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  and  the  Mechanic 
Calculator. 

The  author  having  had  forty  year's  experience  in  teaching, 
has  endeavored  to  prepare  an  Arithmetic  which  shall  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
pupil.  With  what  success  the  work  has  been  executed,  re- 
mains for  teachers  and  pupils  to  decide. 

To  the  teachers  of  youth  in  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
ican Arithmetic  is  respectfully  dedicated,  with  the  sincere 
desire  that  their  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  rewarded."  James    Robinson. 

Boston,  Oct.  1,  1847. 


Citeravt)  Notices. 

"  Parsing  Book,  containing  Rules  of  Syntax,  And 
Models  for  Analyzing  and  Transposing.  Together  with 
Selections  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  From  Writings  of  Standard 
Authority.  By  Allen  H.  Weld,  A.  M.,  author  of  Latin 
Lessons  and  Reader,  and  an  English  Grammer,  1847." 

This  is  a  valuable  little  work,  and  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  designedby  the  author. — "  The  National  Arithmetic, 
on  the  Inductive  System  ;  combining  the  Analytic  and  Syn- 
thetic Methods,  together  with  the  Cancelling  System  ; 
Forming  a  Complete  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  By  Benjamin 
Greenleaf,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Bradford  Teacher's  Seminary. 
New  Stereotype  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  much  Im- 
proved. Boston  :  Robert  S.  Davis,  and  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lin- 
coln, 1848."  Some  ten  years  ago  when  engaged  as  a  prac- 
tical teacher,  we  gave  our  recommendation  to  the  first  edition 
of  Greenleafs  Arithmetic,  and  we  have  never  seen  cause  for 
recalling  it.  It  is  true,  there  were  some  errors  in  some  of 
the  early  editions,  but  they  have  been  gradually  corrected,  as 
new  ones  have  been  issued,  until  the  present,  we  believe,  is 
as  free  from  them  as  any  work  of  the  kind  now  to  be  found. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  venerable  author, 
knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  obliging  of 
men,  and  every  one  who  carefully  peruses  this  new  edition  of 
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the  work  before  us,  will  find  he  has  rendered  very  essential 
service  to  the  teacher,  pupil,  and  the  community. 

The  Third  number  of  the  Playmate  has  been  sent  us  by- 
Crosby  &  Nichols.  It  improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  these  enterprising  publishers  are 
getting  a  large  circulation  for  it. — The  Dream  of  Heaven: 
Or  the  Sister's  Tale.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  H. 
Winslow.  Published  by  J.  M.  Whittemore,  1847.  This  is 
one  of  those  rare  gems  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in 
the  world  of  book-making,  calculated  both  to  amuse  and 
instruct.  The  Tale  pleases,  and  the  moral  interests  and 
profits. — "Book  of  Health  for  the  Million,  With  Practical 
Remarks  on  Bathing.  Diet,  Exercise,  Disease,  and  the  Water 
Cure.  By  La  Roy  Sunderland.  Boston  :  Published  by 
White  &  Potter,  15  State  Street,  1847."  We  hope  the 
Publishers  will  make  much  money  out  of  this  book,  if  it  does 
no  harm,  for  they  are  industrious,  enterprising  men,  and  well 
deserve  patronage.  Of  the  book  itself,  we  can  say,  it  is  the 
best  thing  we  have  seen  from  Sunderland.  It  might  be  very 
serviceable  to  some.     We  hope  it  will  do  good. 

The  Law  Reporter  for  November  has  been  received  from 
Bradbury  &,  Guilds  :  Also,  Dombey  fy  Son,  No.  13. — Lit- 
teWs  Living  Age,  No.  18:2,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  worth 
twice  it's  price. — The  Daguerotype  Nos.  6  and  7,  have  been 
received  and  read  with  pleasure.  This  work  is  published  by 
J.  M.  Whittemore,  114  Washington  st. — The  6th  number 
of  Chamber's  Miscellany  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &,  Lincoln.     It  is  a  rich  number. 


MASSACHUSETTS    STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ihird  annual  meeting  of  the  MASSACHUSETTS'  STATE  TFACHERR'  ASSOCIA- 
TION", will  be  held  in  Hampdex  Hall,  at  Springfield,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  22J 
and  23d  inst. 

The  Association  will  rrest  at  ?  o'clock.  Monday  evening,  for  business  or  discussion.  At 
8  o'clock.  Samcei,  W.  Bates,  of  the  Adams  School,  Boston,  will  lecture  on  -'The  relation 
of  education  to  its  ace." 

On  Tuesday,  at  9  o'cl>ck.  A.  M.,  Chaples  Hammond,  of  Mon-on  Academy,  will  give  a 
lecture  on  "The  relation  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New  England  to  higher  semina- 
ries." At  2  o'clock.  P.  M  ,  a  lecture  from  Thomas  Shbrwin,  of  the  High  School  Boston, 
on  "  The  influence  of  example  especially  wiih  reference  to  education."  Evening  at  7  o'clock, 
Nelson  Wheeler,  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  will  give  a  lecture  on  "  The  Teacher's 
i  lion, — its  inducements,  and  the   means  of  its  elevation  " 

Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion.  The  following  questions  arc  suggested  for 
discussion,  in  addition  to  the  topics  of  the  several  lectures  : 

What  are  some  of  the  prominent  defects  of  our  Common  Schools  and  Sckool  System? 

IVhat  influences  are  essential  for  the  highest  usefulness  of  a  school  ? 

It  is  also  expected  that  communications  will  be  received  from  female  teachers. 

Teachers  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
its  interesis.    Friend-!  of  Education  generally  are  invited  to  attend 

£C^=-  Tli e  cars  will  leave  Bnston'on  Mondav,  at  «.  A  M  and  4.  P.  1\T.  Tickets  for  pas- 
saee  to  and  from  Springfield  may  beoblained  for  82.75   at  the  depot  of  the  \V.  R  R..  in  Boston. 

"  Salbm,  Nov.  6,  1847.  CHARLES  NORTHEND,  Cor.  Sec. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Daily  Bee. 

TEACHERS'  CONVENTION. 

Springfield,  Nov.  22,  1847. 

Dear  Bees:  —  The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association 
was  called  to  order  at  7  o'clock  this  evening,  by  Mr.  Carleton, 
their  President. 

Mr.  Dame,  of  Newburyport,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Northend, 
of  Salem,  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern,  and  read  the 
journal  of  the  last  session.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Buckingham,  of 
this  place,  then  addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace  eloquently 
and  appropriately. 

Mr.  Parish,  of  this  place,  then  spoke  of  the  promptness 
with  which  the  inhabitants  had  opened  their  doors,  kindly 
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proffering  a  home  to  the  ladies  who  had  come  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association.  He  hoped  the  impulse  given 
to  education  in  this  valley,  would  repay  the  people  fourfold 
for  their  kindness. 

The  President  very  happily  responded,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Association,  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  same  for  said 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  spoke  in  the  same  strain,  of  the 
hospitalities  so  kindly  extended  to  more  than  a  hundred 
teachers  of  the  gentler  sex.  As  Waddy  Thompson  had 
said  of  Massachusetts,  "  There  she  is  —  God  bless  her,"  — 
so  would  he  say  of  Springfield,  "  There  she  is,  God  bless 
her ; "  and  he  hoped  the  Association  would  prove  a  blessing. 
He  then  moved  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  from 
each  county  represented,  be  nominated  by  the  Chair  to  select 
a  list  of  officers  for  the  Association. 

The  nominations  by  the  chair  were  duly  confirmed,  and 
four  more  were  appointed  at  large  to  represent  the  otherwise 
unrepresented  counties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Northend,  of  Salem,  the  nominating 
committee  was  instructed  to  report  a  printed  list  of  names, 
that  the  balloting  might  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowers,  of  this  place,  a  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  hear  the  report  of  the  publishing 
committee  for  the  past  year,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  to 
the  Association  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  eight. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  the  hour  of  eleven, 
to-morrow,  was  assigned  for  taking  up  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  proposed  at  the  last  session  by  the  same  gentle- 
man. Said  amendment  goes  to  change  the  men  of  straw, 
which  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers,  into  active 
members  of  the  government,  having  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Association  then  listened  with  earnest  and  continued 
attention  to  an  excellent  lecture  from  our  young  friend,  S.  S. 
Bates,  of  the  Adams  School,  Boston,  on  "The  Relation  of 
Education  to  its  Age." 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Newburyport,  who  spoke 
on  the  neccessity  of  thorough  instruction,  illustratiug  the 
same  by  appropriate  school  anecdotes.     Mr.    Northend,   of 
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Salem,  followed  on  the  same  subject,  illustrating  from  his 
own  experience. 

Mr.  Tower,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
boy  think  for  himself,  act  for  himself,  and  rely  upon  himself. 
That  the  time  had  gone  by  for  a  teacher  to  hear  his  pupils 
call  words,  line  after  line,  to  a  given  amount  daily,  —  he 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  good  reader  by  using  the 
columns  of  a  spelling  book.  A  teacher  now  must  teach 
reading,  must  teach  the  principles  of  reading,  —  must  get 
the  child  to  think,  making  it  an  intellectual,  and  not  purely 
a  vocal  exercise.  So  with  every  study,  the  pupil  must  be 
taught  to  use  his  mind,  and  to  rely  on  his  own  powers,  and 
this  reliance  can  only  come  safely  from  a  due  and  propor- 
tionate exercise  of  those  powers.  Every  faculty  must  have 
its  proper  degree  of  exercise.  The  pupil  must  not  have  a 
given  quantity  of  geography,  &,c.,  daily  crammed  down  his 
mental  gullet,  as  if  he  were  a  thanksgiving  turkey  ;  —  the 
mind  must  not  be  made  a  mere  baggage  wagon,  where  every 
thing  may  be  flung,  without  even  so  much  as  a  label.  A 
pupil  should  understand  that  what  has  been  done,  can  be 
done  ;  he  should  act  upon  this,  and  should  grow  up  with 
this  feeling.  If  the  teacher  does  his  duty,  this  result  will  be 
obtained. 

After  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Thayer,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Boston,  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  the 
Association  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  1847. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  of 
Boston.  After  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings,  Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  the  proper  appreciation  of  teachers.  He 
thought  they  were  often  overrated  as  well  as  underrated  ;  — 
thoroughness,  was  not  likely  to  make  a  teacher  popular ; 
whereas  show,  show  was  sure  to  do  it,  and  many  acted  on 
this  principle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Northend,  of  Salem,  (for  which  the  speak- 
er gave  way)  Voted :  That  Mr.  Page,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  Mr.  Libbey,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  all  Teachers  present  from  the  States, 
be  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  on  resuming  his  remarks,  thought  it  high 
time  that  teachers  should  declare  their  independence,  act 
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faithfully,  and  carry  out  their  own  views,  unmoved  by  the 
buzz  of  applause,  or  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation.  There 
must  be  no  yielding  of  principles  to  popular  whims, — no 
sacrifice  of  interests  of  children  to  court  popular  favor. 

He  gave  way  to  a  long,  but  most  excellent  and  highly 
interesting  lecture  from  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Monson  Academy, 
on  "The  Relation  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New 
England  to  Higher  Seminaries."  The  lecturer  took  strong 
ground,  and  boldly  and  manfully  maintained  it.  He  spurned 
the  maukish  sentiments  of  the  hypocritical  transcendentalism, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  past  undermining  our  school 
system.     But  I  hope  it  will  be  published  and  widely  spread. 

Mr.  Libbey,  of  Portland,  rose  to  advocate  instruction  in 
the  classics,  —  he  would  use  the  classics  to  make  good  Eng- 
lish scholars.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  disciplines  the 
mind  most  effectually,  and  teaches  the  pupil  to  think.  He 
believed  the  experience  of  every  teacher  would  be,  that  the 
English  Grammar  wTas  taught  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin.  He  wished  to  see  the  classics  introduced  into  all  our 
public  schools,  and  believed  the  results  would  be  highly 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Pennell,  of  Charlestown,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr. 
Sherwin,  of  Boston,  spoke  in  answer  to  Mr.  Libbey,  oppos- 
ing the  study  of  the  classics,  or  making  them  of  secondary 
importance. 

Mr.  Thayer,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  reported  a  list, which 
was  accepted  ;  and  half-past  twelve  o'clock  was  assigned  for 
balloting  for  the  same. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  then  taken  up, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Northend,  Sweetser,  Bates  and  Philbrick.  The 
amendment  was  then  rejected. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Andover,  took  up  the  subject  of  the  classics, 
and  advocated  English  studies  in  preference.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  both  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Sherwin  are  in 
schools  in  which  English  studies  alone  are  allowed ;  the  clas- 
sics being  assigned  to  Latin  schools,  in  the  places  where 
they  teach.  Mr.  Page,  of  Albany,  would  not  undervalue 
Latin  and  Greek,  both  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  studying, 
and   hoped   to   know  better  ;    but  he  would  make  English 
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studies   preeminent.     He  was  followed   by  Mr.   Libbey,  in 
favor  of  the  classics. 

Mr.  Sweetser  then  spoke,  believing  the  classics  highly 
useful  when  thoroughly  studied  —  but  a  smattering  of  the 
same  highly  injurious. 

Mr.  Carlton,  of  Salem,  having  resigned,  Mr.  Parish,  of 
Springfield,  was  chosen  President.  Messrs.  Sweetser,  of 
Charlestovvn,  Mitchell,  of  Cabotville,  and  Upton,  of  Green- 
field, were  made  Vice-Presidents,  in  addition  to  twelve  of 
the  old  ones  re-elected.  C.  C.  Dame,  of  Newburyport,  was 
chosen  Secretary  ;  M.  Ordway,  of  Boston,  Treasurer.  Messrs. 
Tweed,  of  Charlestown,  Bowers,  of  Springfield,  and  S.  W. 
Bates,  of  Boston,  were  made  Counsellors,  in  addition  to  nine 
of  the  old  ones  retained. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers. 
Messrs.  Galloup,  Tweed  and  Bowers,  were  appointed  to 
receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  ;  they  reported  that  the 
printed  list  was  duly  chosen  ;  above  I  give  you  the  new  ones. 

The  Nominating  Committee  were  Messrs.  Thayer  and 
Tower,  of  Suffolk  ;  Vaill  and  King,  of  Essex  ;  Sweetser 
and  Tweed,  of  Middlesex  ;  Bowers  and  Parish,  of  Hamp- 
den;  Upton,  of  Franklin:  and  Littlefield  and  Hubbard,  of 
Hampshire. 

Upon  ballot  only  twenty  votes  were  cast  for  the  officers. 


*l  Practical  Physiology  :  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies.    By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.      Philadelphia  :  Thomas, 
Cowperthwait,  &  Co.     Boston  :  Phillips  &  Sampson." 
This  is  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
We  wish  it  could  be  studied  in  every  school,  and  carefully 
read   in   every  family.     As  a  more  perfect  description  of  its 
merits  and  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
we  select  the  following  article  from   the  Boston  Reporter, 
which,  we   understand,  has  been  prepared  by  the  editor,  as- 
sisted by  one  of  our  prominent  practising  physicians  : 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  editorial  life,  read  many  works  on  the 
subject  of  Practical  Physiology,  and  have  always  terminated  our  re- 
view with  an  increased  conviction  that  the  subject  is  one  of  immense 
importance  to  the  physical  health  of  mankind,  and  that  it  should  be 
made    one  of  thorough  study  and  application,  by  every  individual  of 
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the  community.  The  fact  that  so  many  works  of  this  kind  have  made 
their  appearance  during  the  last  few  years,  show  that  the  public  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  value  of  such  works,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  structures  of  our  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  health  begin 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  We  have  for  a  long  time  considered  it 
necessary  for  every  one  to  understand  his  own  organization,  the  nature 
and  powers  of  his  organs,  the  wants  of  his  frame,  and  the  means  of 
supplying  these  wants,  in  order  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  which 
must  come  upon  every  man  woman  and  child.  Each  one  is  required 
to  supply  his  stomach  with  food,  and  hislungs  with  air;  he  must  clothe 
and  protect  his  skin,  exercise  his  muscles  and  his  brains,  and  then  not 
only  build  up  his  frame  day  by  day,  but  apply  the  powers  both  of  his 
body  and  mind  to  their  rightful  purposes,  [f  the  body  is  insufficiently 
fed  it  is  not  strengthened  ;  if  it  is  improperly  fed  it  is  not  only  weak- 
ened but  impaired :  if  it  is  exposed  to  excessive  cold  or  heat,  its  organs 
become  deranged,  and  its  functions  disturbed:  if  the  frame  is  insuf- 
ficiently exercised,  the  functions  languish  ;  if  excessively  exercised  the 
organs  are  exhausted.  If  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  sluggish 
the  body  is  torpid ;  if  they  are  too  active  the  body  is  enfeebled  or  de- 
ranged. In  the  care  and  use  of  the  body,  there  is  but  one  correct  way. 
Any  variation  to  the  right  or  the  left,  disturbs  its  action  or  lessens  its 
powers.  If  its  actions  be  too  slow  or  too  rapid,  the  forces  are  feebly 
developed  or  are  too  much  wasted,  and  the  failure  of  fullness  of 
power  or  health,  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  variation  from  the 
strict  rule  of  life.  As  in  the  use  of  any  machine  there  is  a  precise 
method  of  managing  it,  that  gives  it  the  most  effective  power,  and  a 
determined  rate  of  action  that  wears  the  least  upon  it ;  so  in  the  human 
body  there  is  a  definite  rule  for  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  its  organs  and  functions,  which  will  enable  it  to  accomplish 
the  most  with  its  muscles  and  its  brain,  and  give  it  the  greatest  power 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  longest  earthly  duration.  . 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  of  life  or  of  self-managemen  ,  and  its 
faithful  application,  is  as  necessary  for  the  laborer  as  for  the  thinker. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  wood  sawyer,  the  tailor,  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  clergyman,  the  college  professor ;  for  all  in  fact,  in  every  station, 
and  in  every  employment.  No  labor  is  so  simple,  no  person  is  so  hum- 
ble, as  not  to  be  benefited  by  faithfulness  in  the  use  of  the  body  and 
its  organs.  No  one  is  so  high  in  station,  and  no  one  is  so  humbly  oc- 
cupied as  not  to  receive  advantage  from  the  same  attention. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  mankind  in  this  respect,  to  explain  the  struc- 
ture, nature,  powers  and  uses  of  the  organs  which  each  one  must  direct 
and  use,  is  the  object  of  the  book  under  consideration.  With  this  object 
in  view,  Dr.  Jarvis  has  given  in  this  volume  so  much  anatomical  des- 
cription as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  character  and  use  of  the  or- 
gans, and  no  more.  He  has  avoided  that  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
is  required  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
explanation  of  those  parts  which  come  within  the  observation  and  direc- 
tion of  every  person.  Having  thus  explained  the  structure  and  the 
relations  of  an  organ,  he  has  then  explained  its  manner  of  action,  its 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  world,  and 
then  its  necessities  or  wants,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them.  He 
proceeds  then  to  explain  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  each  organ,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Jarvis 
has,  in  the  first  place,  most  accurately  and  clearly  explained  "  how 
wonderfully  and  fearfully  we  are  made'"'  and  the  law  that  God  has  or- 
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dained  for  our  physical  well-being.  And  secondly,  the  duty  of  man, 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  law.  And  lastly,  the  consequences  of  obedi- 
ence and  disobedience.  All  these  important  matters  are  treated  of  in 
a  most  intelligible  and  perspicuous  manner.  There  is  a  plan  and  a 
method  exhibited  throughout  the  volume,  and  a  condensation  and  direct- 
ness of  thought,  and  clearness  and  simplicity  of  language,  that  renders 
it  a  purely  practical  work;  practical  in  all  its  parts,  and  even  in  its 
minor  details;  so  that  no  one  need  study  a  paragraph  without  immedi- 
ately seeing  the  bearing  of  the  facts  and  principles  therein  taught,  upon 
his  own  life.  Thus  in  showing  the  effect  of  respiration,  the  reader  at 
once  sees  the  need  of  pure  air;  in  explaining  the  connection  of  mus- 
cular action  with  digestive  and  nervous  power,  the  idler  and  the  student 
perceive  the  necessity  of  exercise;  in  showing  the  extent  of  muscular 
power,  the  farmer  understands  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  overwork 
himself  or  his  men;  and  in  describing  the  relations  of  food  to  mus- 
cular and  mental  labor  the  laborer  is  made  to  recognise  the  necessity 
of  good  and  abundant  food,  and  the  man  of  sedentary  habits,  the 
propriety  of  a  more  limited  diet.  So  valuable  do  we  consider  the 
information  contained  in  this  work,  and  so  free  is  it  from  technicalities, 
and  so  simple  and  clear  in  its  language,  that  it  may  be  very  properly 
denominated  a  handbook  for  the  people,  an  every  day  book  for  their 
common  use  and  advantage.  So  intelligibly  can  the  principles  of  phys- 
iology be  explained,  and  so  simple  are  the  labors  of  health  made  to 
appear  in  the  work  before  us,  and  so  important  are  they  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  mankind,  that  we  are  not  a  little  astonished 
that  they  have  not  been  made  a  universal  study  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  As  common  school  education  is  intended  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
for  the  common  responsibilities  of  life,  and  as  the  care  of  one's  own 
body  and  health  is  the  first  and  universal  responsibility,  we  believe  i% 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  our  educational  establishments  to  make 
practical  physiology  a  branch  of  common  school  education. 

We  know  of  no  class  of  the  community  more  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject than  the  clergy.     In  the  performance  of  their  pastoral  duties,  they 
daily  witness  the  fatal  effects  of  the  ignorance  that  prevails  in  the  com 
munity  on  the  subject  of  health.     We  would  exert  our  fuM  influence 
in  removing  this  direful  ignorance.      We   have,  therefore,   devoted 
more  than  our  usual  space  in  reviewing  this  book,  and  trust  that  our 
remarks  upon  it,  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  and  the  public,  to  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.     We 
cannot  dismiss  the  work  without  expressing  the  wish  that  it  may  be 
made  a  common  class  book  in  our  shcools,  and  that  practical  physi- 
ology may  become  a  subject  of  constant  study  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child, 


(For  the  Practical  EducatoF.> 


Mr.  Editor — The  subject  of  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  can  occupy  our  attention,  and  now  that  our 
winter  schools  have  commenced,  it  may  not  be  a  useless  task 
to  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  them.     It  is  but  too  often, 
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the  case  that  inefficient  instruction, — indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  the  interests  of  the  youth  under  his  charge, 
and  ignorance  or  want  of  tact  in   school  government  destroy 
the  high  objects  for  which  they  have  been  established.     Our 
schools   now   are   undoubtedly  better  in   every  respect  than 
they  were  in  old  times,  but  they  have  not  improved  in   pro- 
portion to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  high  state 
to  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  attained.     Our  district 
schools  are  but  two  often  made  the  means  of  affording  occu- 
pation  for  leisure  from  other  business ;  the  young  teacher 
goes  to  the  task  of  instruction  with  ample  knowledge  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  them,  but  almost,  or   altogether  deficient 
in  many  very  important  parts  of  his  new  duties.  Perhaps  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  mind,  or  has  very  indis- 
tinct notions  of  them,  or  never  made  them  the  objects  of  his 
contemplations.     He  does  not  possess  tact,  neither  does  he 
know  how  to  gain  the   attention,  respect,  or  good  will  of  his 
scholars.     He  probably  exposes  some   of  the  foibles  of  his 
own  character  ;  he  is  petulent  or  angry  at  trifles  ;  speaks  in 
a  severe  tone,  or  thinks  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  station 
to  relax  his  features  with   a  smile.     Scholars  are  not  back- 
ward in  noticing  these  and  such  like  appearances,  and  love, 
as  they  call  it,  to    hector  their   teacher  and   play  upon   his 
weak  points.     Much  of  the  disorder  in  a  school  room   arises 
from  these  things,  and  before  it  can  be  removed,  the  teacher 
must  govern  himself.     In   all  trades  and  professions   some 
kind  of  preparation  is  needed — our  interests  oblige  us  to  be- 
stow much  careful  attention   in  their  acquirement ;  but  the 
school  master  often  goes  to  the  task  of  instruction  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  what  is  required  on   his   part ;  may  be 
supposing  that  a  blow,  or  an  angry  look  will  be  quite  enough 
to  obtain  obedience   and  good   order.     He  soon  finds  that 
the  ferule   is   not  the   talisman  of  order.     He  is  perplexed, 
cross,  and  anxious, — he  begins   to   hear  complaints  out  of 
doors — the  disorder  in  the  school  room  increases, — the  schol- 
ars sneer  at  their  teacher,  behind  his  back,  and  are   only  re- 
strained  from    turning  him   out,  by   want  of  union   among 
themselves,  or  distrust  of  their  own  physical  force. 

There  is  but  one  sure  method  by  which  a  school  can  be 
adequately  governed,  and  that  is  by  respect.  And  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  the  teacher  must  be  possessed  of  some  apparent- 
ly opposite  qualities.     An  energetic  manner  must  be   soften- 
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ed  by  mildness  and  amiability  of  deportment, — his  commands 
must  be  decisive  but  tempered  by  judgment,  and  the  more 
intimately  he  is  acquainted  with  human  nature,  the  more 
likelihood  of  his  succeeding  in  his  arduous  duties.  Perhaps 
no  profession  requires  more  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  smoothed 
and  sweetened  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  than  the  school 
master's.  It  must  be  manifest  at  every  moment  in  the  school 
room,  restraining  waywardness,  encouraging  studious  habits, 
assisting  the  inapt  pupil,  but  never  showing  impatience  when 
dulness  of  intellect  has  to  be  raised  into  activity.  The  pu- 
pil must  be  brought  to  perceive  that  an  interest  is  taken  in 
his  advancement,  and  by  steadily  pursuing  some  such  course 
here  mentioned,  the  teacher's  assiduity  will  be  repaid  by  the 
general  advancement  and  the  high  character  of  his  school. 
His  fame  as  an  efficient  instructer  will  extend  like  circles  on 
the  water, — his  merits  will  never  want  encouragement,  or  his 
exertions  the  reward  they  deserve  in  pecuniary  recompense. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  men  who  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  more  than  devoted  and  conscien- 
tious teachers.  We  have  here  nothing  to  say  of  those  who 
intrude  themselves  on  our  winter  schools,  merely  for  the  in- 
ducement of  money  ; — they  push  themselves  into  situations 
for  which  they  are  wholly  unfit,  and  by  their  means  the 
money  raised  for  the  instruction  of  youth  is  consumed  with- 
out the  district  receiving  any  adequate  advantages.  The 
noble  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  have  awakened 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Education,  but  his  efforts 
will  not  have  the  effect  which  they  ought  to  have  unless  we 
fully  appreciate  them,  and  act  upon  the  suggestions  and  plans 
he  has  advanced  for  the  good  of  our  schools.  It  is  not  bv 
favoring  a  particular  teacher,  or  overlooking  faults  for  the 
sake  of  friendship  that  we  can  succeed;  let  merit  always  take 
the  lead,  or  at  least  let  it  have  some  sway  in  our  selection  of 
Teachers  for  our  District  Schools. 

I  purpose,  if  time  will  permit,  to  carry  on  this  subject ;  per- 
haps a  hint  may  be  thrown  out,  that  may  be  useful  to  some, 
for  we  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  our  schools, 
and  desire  to  see  thern  under  correct  guidance,  proving 
nurseries  of  thought  for  our  rising  youth.      A  PARENT. 
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In  curing  beef,  a  small  quantity  of  salarcetus  is  preferable 
to  saltpetre.  —  Bertholet  in  his  "  Elements  of  the  Art  of 
Dyeing"  has  the  following :  "Ink  turns  blacker  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  because  the  oxygen  that  the  gall-nut  attracts  is  the 
requisite  degree  of  combustion  which  is  effected  by  the  addi- 
tional oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Ink  made  with  a  large 
proportion  turns  yellow,  because  the  iron  not  being  satura- 
ted with  the  astringent  matter,  absorbes  oxygen.  Hence, 
infusion  of  galls  will  restore  the  legibility  of  old  writings,  as 
well  as  Prussian  alkeli."  —  Cure  for  the  Toothache.  Alum 
and  common  salt  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  in  equal  quan- 
tities, with  a  small  piece  of  cotton  rolled  in  the  mixture  and 
placed  in  its  hollow  will  cause  the  tooth  to  be  quiet.  If  a 
sensation  of  cold  is  produced  at  first,  it  will  soon  subside, 
and  with  it  the  pain  also  disappears.  —  Useful  Salve.  Com- 
mon bar  soap  scraped  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  brown 
sugar. — Good  for  old  ulcers,  and  such  as  have  bad  flesh.  — 
For  Rheumatism.  Take  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  of  laudanum,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  penny-royal, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  Amber,  mix,  and  apply  it  to 
the  part  affected.  2d.  Put  a  gill  of  gymson  seed  into  a  pint 
bottle  ;  fill  the  bottle  with  the  fine  chips  of  a  pitch  pine  knot ; 
then  fill  the  bottle  with  strong  alcohol. — Steep  from  two  to 
four  days.  Bathe  the  parts  diseased  three  times  a  day. — 
For  a  bruise  or  sprain.  Apply  the  bruised  leaves  of  worm- 
wood and  rum.  For  a  cut,  apply  dry  lint  and  a  moderately 
tight  bandage.  A  common  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  a  cut 
will  aid  it  much  in  healing.  —  To  make  glue  water  proof 
Put  the  glue  into  cold  water  till  it  grows  soft,  dissolve  it  in 
raw  linseed  oil  over  a  gentle  heat  till  the  glue  is  taken  up  by 
the  oil.  It  will  make  substances  adhere  strongly  and  keep 
out  water.  For  Diarrhoea.  —  A  tea  made  of  strawberry 
leaves. — Said  to  be  good  for  cancers.  A  Poultice  made  of  red 
oak  bark,  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  molasses.  Apply  the 
Poultice  and  cover  it  with  tar.  Continue  the  applications  till 
all  protuberances  are  removed.  —  Blackberry  Syrup.  Two 
quarts  of  blackberry  juice,  half  a  pint  of  each,  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  all-spice,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered cloves.  Boil  them  together  and  add  a  pint  of  fourth 
proof  brandy  while  hot,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  Dose, 
a  tea  spoonful  for  a  child ;  a  table  spoonful  for  an  adult.  — 
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Common  salt,  a  new  Journal  of  the  times  says,  will  kill  Can- 
ada Thistles,  as,  when  they  are  well  salted,  cattle  and  horses 
will  gnaw  and  stamp  them  to  death.  We  wish  we  had 
known  this  when  a  boy.  It  would  have  saved  us  many  a 
hard  day's  work.  —  To  make  yeast.  Put  into  two  gallons  of 
water,  a  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  table  spoonfull  of  salt,  and  boil  one  hour.  Bottle  it  while 
warm,  and  it  will  be  usable  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  gill 
is  sufficient  for  four  pounds  of  bread.  —  To  anatomists. 
Varnish  and  Vermillion  mixed  with  a  little  water,  makes  a  good 
preparation  for  dissecting  rooms.  No  injecting  composition 
is  more  penetrating  or  beautiful.  —  Peach  Pickles.  Take 
one  gallon  of  good  vinegar  and  add  to  it  four  pounds  of  brown 
sugar  ;  boil  this  for  a  few  minutes  and  skim  off  any  scum 
that  may  rise ;  then  take  clingstone  peaches  that  are  fully 
ripe,  rub  them  with  a  flannel  cloth  to  remove  the  down  upon 
them,  and  stick  three  or  four  cloves  in  each  ;  put  them  into 
a  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them 
boiling  hot.  Cover  them  up  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  and 
boil  it  as  before  ;  after  which,  return  it  boiling  to  the  peaches, 
which  should  be  carefully  covered  up  and  stored  away  for 
future  use.  Creosote  a  remedy  for  vomiting. — As  vomiting 
is  apt  to  be  a  troublesome  symptom  in  the  diseases  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  professional 
brethren  to  the  above  remedy.  We  have  employed  it  very 
considerably  in  our  practice  for  the  last  three  years,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  proceeding  from  gastric  irritation, 
both  in  children  and  adults,  it  has  had  an  efficacy  so  imme- 
diate and  complete,  as  almost  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a 
specific.  We  recommend  it  in  cholera  infantum,  and  in  com- 
mon cholera  morbus,  in  so  far  as  vomiting  is  an  element  in 
these  affections  —  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  vomiting,  not 
envolving  gastric  inflamation  —  confident  that  it  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  remedy. — -Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
Remedy  for  sore  throat.  —  Take  5  spoonfuls  of  syrup  of 
elder  berries  and  mix  with  one  spoonful  of  honey,  and  as 
much  saltprunel  (in  powder)  as  will  lie  on  a  ten  cent  piece ; 
take  a  tea  spoonful  of  this  as  often  as  you  can. — -  To  cure 
Diarrhoea.  Mix  32  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon  ;  2  fluid  ounces 
of  laudanum  ;  4  fluid  ounces  of  common  spirits  of  lavender; 
4  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Dose  —  A  tea-* 
spoonful  once  in  three  or  four  hours  for  an  adult, 
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(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MATHEMATICAL. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  given  by 
T.  in  the  last  No. 

1.  From  D,  the  point  within  the  triangle  ABC,  drop  perpendicu- 
lars to  the  sides  AB,  AC,  and  BC  ;  denote  the  points  of  incidence  by 
E,  F,  and  G,  and  connect  EF,  EG,  and  FG  by  right  lines. 

2.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  EFGarein  the  following  proportion  : 
EF  :  7BC  ::  EG :  6AC,  or  as  FG  :  5AB,  hence,  7BC,  6AC,  and 
5AB  are  the  proportional  sides*  ;  and  hence  its  angles  may  be 
found.  Now  the  angles,  BAC-f  ABC— FEG=DAB-f  DBA  ;  then 
180°— (DAB+DBA)=ADB. 

In  the  triangle  ABD,  AD  and  BD  are  given  propotionally ;  and 
their  contained  angle  is  found  by  2d.  ;  hence  the  angles  at  A  and  B 
may  be  found,  and  as  the  side  AB  is  =  464  yds.,  the  true  sides  AD 
and  BD  may  also  be  found,  as  also  CD,  which  are  the  distances  re- 
quired.    AD=283.71-f,  BD=243.14+,  and  CD=202.654. 

Stoughton,  Nov.  4th.  W.  R. 


I      rarg  polices. 

The  Free  School  Clarion. — Two  numbers  of  this  paper 
have  been  received,  It  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Public 
Schools  and  to  General  Education :  published  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  and  edited  by  W.  Bowen.     Price,  fifty  cents  a  year  in 

#This  step  of  the  reasoning  pcocess  may  not  be  plain  to  all.  It  i-* 
based,  however,  upon  a  property  common  to  all  triangles,  which  can  be 
demonstrated  if  desired,  This  problem  is  similar  to  one  proposed  by 
M.,  in  the  Aug.  No.,  page  235,  which  may  be  solved  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess. Something  has  been  said  about  the  Rule  for  finding  the  side 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  given. 
I  object  to  Rules  contain^  decimal  multipliers  or  divisors,  as  burden- 
some to  the  memory,  and  ill  calculated  to  develope  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty. I  offer  the  following,  which  appears  to  me  more  simple  than  those 
hitherto  given  :  Rule. — From  the  square  of  the  diameter  take  the 
square  of  the  radius  ;  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  inscribed. 

If  the  diameter  be  1,  the  formula  is  */V—  (iy=/V/?=V«75= 
866-f-, 

W.  R, 
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advance.  It  is  a  valuable  little  paper,  and  well  conducted. — 
The  New  York  Water  Cure  Reporter,  a  new  work,  issued 
monthly,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  edited  by  F.  D.  Peirson,  M. 
D.,  and  C.  H.  Meeker,  M.  D.,  and  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
information  on  the  water-cure  plan. —  We  have  received  a 
catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal  Institution,  October  1847.  There  are  ]31  students  at- 
tending the  present  course  of  lectures. — (l  Hurrah  for  New 
England  I  or  The  Virginia  Boy's  Vacation.  By  the  author 
of  The  Boy  of  Spirit,  &c.  Boston  :  Wm.  Crosby  and  H.  P. 
Nichols,  1847."  This  is  an  amusing  and  entertaining  little 
volume. — "  Consumption  Curable  :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Lungs  to  Prove  Consumption  a  manageable  disease  ;  con- 
taining the  Causes,  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 
By  J.  S.  Rose,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Wm.  H.  Graham,  1847." 
It  contains  some  good  things,  and  as  nature  sometimes  cures 
consumption,  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  art  will  do 
it. — The  Scientific  American,  published  by  Munro  &  Co., 
New  York,  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful  paper,  and  deserves 
a  w7ide  circulation. — The  last  number  of  the  2d  Volume  of  the 
South.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phar.  has  been  received,  and  well 
sustains  the  former  popularity  of  that  excellent  work.  We 
know  of  many  good  medical  periodicals,  but  having  carefully 
read  this  from  its  commencement,  we  are  prepared  to  say, 
that  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  better  one.  Its  pages 
are  filled  with  timely  and  useful  articles  to  every  practising 
physician. — LittelVs  Living  Age,  No.  183,  contains  Histor- 
ical Notices  of  Psalmody,  The  Beautiful  Maniac,  The  Por- 
trait, The  Sexton's  Hero,  Mr.  Kendall's  Letters  from  Mex- 
ico, Santa  Anna  and  his  Designs,  &c.  &c* — The  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal,  No.  6,  Vol.  3,  edited  by  Austin  Flint,  M. 
D.,  is  replete  with  useful  articles. —  Chambers'  Miscellany, 
No.  7,  has  been  received.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  no- 
tice this  excellent  work.  The  present  number  contains  the 
life  of  Captain  Cook,  Anecdotes  of  the  House,  William  of 
Orange  and  the  Netherlands,  Passion  and  Principle,  Life 
Assurance,  Excursion  to  Oregon,  &c. — The  Illinois  and 
Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  and 
November  is  an  excellent  one. — The  St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  November  and  December  is  now  before 

*  Nos.  184  and  185  are  equally  interesting. 
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us.  This  work  speaks  well  for  the  Medical  improvements 
now  making  at  the  South,  and  contains  many  articles  of 
great  value  to  the  profession. — The  eighth,  number  of  the 
Daguerreotype  has  been  received  from  J.  M.  Whittemore. 
It  is  the  best  one  we  have  seen  of  that  interesting  work.  We 
commend,  especially  to  our  readers,  the  article  on  the  Meth- 
ods of  producing  fire. 


"  New  England  Popular  Medicine  :  A  Work  in  which  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  are  Familiarly  Ex- 
plained. Designed  for  the  Use  of  Families  in  All  Parts 
of  the  United  States.  By  George  Capron,  M.  D.,  and 
David  B.  Black,  M.  D.  Sterreotyped  by  George  A.  Curtis, 
Boston:   1847." 

Some  time  since,  we  noticed  a  recommendation  of  this 
work  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  We  had 
not  then  seen  it,  but  we  felt  well  assured  that  it  was  a 
valuable  book  from  the  fact  that  it  was  endorsed  by  that 
venerable  and  careful  Journal.  It  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  our  Journal  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  Phy- 
siological and  Medical  Works  for  the  people.  While  we 
hail  with  pleasure  every  scientific  work  for  the  improvement 
of  the  medical  profession,  like  that  of  Dr.  Woods',  (and  an 
excellent  one  it  is)  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  no  less  gratified 
when  we  find  one  prepared  by  learned  and  practical  men,  to 
scatter  broad-cast  knowledge  among  the  mass  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  the  latter  character,  carefully 
prepared  by  scientific  and  practical  men,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  multitude.  If  we  understand  its  character, 
as  we  think  we  do,  from  a  somewhat  thorough  perusal  of  its 
pages,  it  is  not  designed  to  supersede  the  business  of  medical 
colleges,  or  necessity  of  regular  and  thoroughly  trained  phy- 
sicians, nor  to  make  "  every  man  his  own  doctor ; "  but  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  many,  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  call  a  physician,  some  knowledge  of  the  human 
system,  of  its  diseases,  and  the  means  of  managing  them. 
Such  a  work  seems  desirable  and  necessary.  The  people 
have  too  little  information  on  these  subjects  ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  light  scattered  abroad  upon  these  matters. 
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Though  much  has  latterly  been  written  to  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  system,  and  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
medicine,  yet  there  is  still  great  ignorance  prevailing  on  these 
subjects.  This  ignorance  fosters  every  kind  of  imposition. 
It  is  the  prolific  mother  of  quackery.  From  it  has  mainly 
sprung  that  abominable  practise  of  indiscriminate  dosing  and 
drugging  which  has  ruined  the  health  of  multitudes,  and 
filled  the  pockets  of  charlatans.  This  pernicious  custom  is 
far  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  are  led 
to  this  conclusion,  more  especially  at  the  present  time,  from 
having  recently  had  under  our  care  an  unusual  number  of 
patients  in  the  typhoid  or  enterie  fever.  A  number  of  them, 
previous  to  calling  for  medical  aid,  had  taken  a  dose  of  some 
patent  cathartic  pills.  Every  medical  practitioner  knows 
perfectly  well  that  this  fever  is  introduced  generally  with  a 
diarrhoea  or  loose  state  of  the  bowels,  and  that  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  there  is  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  cathartic 
medicine  ;  as  a  very  small  dose  will  operate  much  more 
thoroughly  than  a  large  one  in  a  different  state  of  the  system, 
and  that  drastic  purging  is  very  injurious.  Better  far,  that 
the  patient  should  take  nothing,  before  calling  a  physician, 
than  such  medicine.  A  work  of  the  kind  now  before  us, 
would  be  eminently  servicable  as  it  respects  such  cases. 
None  but  mild  purgatives  are  here  recommended.  The 
article  upon  Typhoid  Fever  in  this  work  is  a  very  valuable 
one  to  the  non-medical  man,  and  well  worthy  of  the  perusal 
of  the  physician. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  families  generally;  and 
especially  to  those  who  cannot  command  the  services  of  a 
physician.  There  are  many  of  this  class,  and  they  may  be 
essentially  benefited  by  such  a  book.  This  work  is  very 
valuable,  as  it  strongly  insists  upon  the  importance  of  clean- 
liness, than  which  no  subject  is  more  important  to  the 
health,  comfort  and  vigor  of  both  mind  and  body.  In  fine, 
we  have  perused  this  book  with  both  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  are  well  assured  that  its  authors  have  done  a  good  deed 
in  giving  it  to  the  public,  and  one  which  will  prove  lucrative 
to  themselves. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  rules  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  West,  vveret 
according  to  his  memorandum,  thrown  together  as  general 
way-marks  in  the  journey  of  life  :  — 

Never  to  ridicule  sacred  things,  or  what  others  may  esteem 
such  :  however  absurd  they  may  appear  to  be. 

Never  to  show  levity  when  the  people  are  professedly  en- 
gaged in  worship. 

Never  to  resent  a  supposed  injury  till  I  know  the  views 
and  motives  of  the  author  of  it.  Nor  on  any  occasion  to 
retaliate. 

Never  judge  of  a  person's  character  by  external  appear- 
ance. 

Always  to  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person  who  is  cen- 
sured in  company,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety  will  allow. 

Never  to  think  the  worse  of  another  on  account  of  his  dif- 
fering from  me  in  political  or  religious  opinions. 

Not  to  dispute  with  a  man  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  nor  with  a  woman,  nor  an  enthusiast. 

Not  to  affect  to  be  witty,  or  to  jest,  so  as  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  another. 

To  say  as  little  as  possible  of  myself,  and  those  who  are 
near  me. 

To  aim  at  cheerfulness  without  levity. 

Not  to  obtrude  my  advice  unasked. 

Never  to  court  the  favor  of  the  rich  by  flattering  either 
their  vanity  or  their  vices. 

To  speak  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  on  all  occasions, 
especially  in  circumstances  which  tend  to  irritate. 

Frequently  to  review  my  conduct  and  note  my  failings. 

On  all  occasions  to  have  in  prospect  the  end  of  life  and  a 
future  state. 


The  Best  Patrimony.  —  A  man  may  leave  a  patrimony 
to  his  son  ;  but  how  soon  it  may  be  mortgaged  !  He  may 
leave  him  money  ;  but  how  soon  it  may  be  squandered ! 
When  he  leaves  him  a  sound  constitution,  an  unblemished 
reputation,  a  good  education,  and  an  inward  abhorrence  of 
vice,  in  any  shape  or  form,  these  cannot  be  wrested  from 
him,  and  are  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT  OF  THE  EDU- 
CATOR AND  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 


Deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  scattering  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  on  the  important  subject  of  Health, 
two  years  ago  we  commenced  this  Journal.  The  first 
volume  was  devoted  more  especially  to  health.  In  editing 
it,  we  were  kindly  aided  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  community,  among  whom  we  may  name  Dr.  Walter 
Channing,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Alden,  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  Rev.  T.  T.  Wa- 
terman, and  Rev.  George  W.  Blagden.  That  volume  was 
very  generally  commended  by  the  press,  and,  setting  aside 
our  humble  self,  we  think  it  deserving  of  commendation. 

One  year  ago,  upon   the  commencement  of  the  second 
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volume,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  a  Committee,  chosen 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  Organ  of  that  body,  to  unite  the 
subject  of  education  with  that  of  health  ;  and  the  union  of  the 
two  has  appeared  to  meet  the  favor  of  the  public.  It 
seemed  very  desirable  that  the  health  of  the  community, 
especially,  of  the  young,  should  be  spoken  of,  in  connection 
with  that  of  education  ;  because,  in  acquiring  the  latter,  the 
former  is  often  lost.  The  Journal,  as  thus  connected,  has 
been  carried  through  the  year  ;  and  this  number  closes  the 
volume. 

Several  teachers,  and  many  of  them  not  connected  with 
said  Association,  have  rendered  us  essential  service  in  con- 
ducting the  work.  They  have  kindly  furnished  articles  for 
its  pages.  For  these,  and  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal,  we  tender  them  our  sincere 
thanks.  The  volume  contains  considerable,  that  we  trust, 
will  be  useful  to  teachers  and  others,  especially,  to  all  who 
feel  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  im- 
portance of  physiology  and  application  of  the  laws  of  health 
to  the  human  system. 

We  shall  have  some  of  the  volumes  bound  immediately 
upon  the  issue  of  this  number,  which  completes  the  first 
volume  of  the  Educator,  and  the  second  of  the  Journal  of 
Health.  The  bound  volumes  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
numbers  of  subscribers,  by  their  paying  twenty-five  cents. 
Thev  will  be  sold  to  others,  at  One  Dollar  and  twenty-five 
Cents  a  volume. 

The  work  will  hereafter  be  published  monthly,  as  it  was 
originally,  in  numbers  of  thirty-two  pages,  (large  octavo)  of 
reading  matter  exclusive  of  advertisements,  with  a  colored 
cover,  neatly  stitched  and  trimmed.  It  will  be  afforded  to 
subscribers,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  in  advance,  and  One 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  if  payment  is  delayed  six  months. 

The  Educator,  or  educational  part,  will  be  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  and  have  in  each  number  a  separate  department, 
headed  "  The  Practical  Educator.  It  will  not  be  confined 
to  school  education  simply;  but  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
education  in  the  family,  in  the  learned  professions,  and  in 
the  various  departments  of  life  ;  containing  articles,  occasion- 
ally, in  all  these  departments,  from  eminent  men. 

The    Journal   of  Health  will    be   under    its  appropriate 
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head,  and  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Health.  The 
best  means  of  preserving  it  while  unimpaired,  and  of  restor- 
ing it  when  injured,  will  be  pointed  out,  not  by  the  editor  only, 
but  also  by  others.  It  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
well-trained,  and  thoroughly-instructed  physicians  ;  while  it 
will  dwell  much  upon  the  prophilactic  measures,  to  pre- 
serve health ;  such  as  ventilation,  exercise,  food,  regular 
habits  as  to  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  This  will  be  the 
chief  object  of  the  journal — Health,  first,  and  last. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  old  subscribers — many  of 
whom  have  patronized  us  from  the  commencement  of  our 
enterprise — continue  to  take  the  work,  if  it  is  what  they 
want.  But  if  any  of  them  wish  the  work  stopped,  we  earn- 
estly request  them  to  give  us  notice  to  that  effect,  before  the 
first  of  January,  1848,  when  the  first  number  of  the  third 
volume  will  be  issued.  The  law  provides  for  such  notice 
being  given,  without  expense,  either  to  the  subscriber  or  the 
publisher.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Post-Master  to  do  it, 
and  to  frank  the  letter.  Will  every  subscriber  who  wishes 
the  work  stopped,  see  that  due  notice  is  given  us.  If  he  will 
do  this,  in  the  manner  that  the  law  requires,  we  assure  him 
the  work  will  not  be  sent  to  his  address.  But,  if  he  neglects 
to  do  it,  or  sends  back  a  number,  written  stop,  upon  it,  with- 
out name,  of  either  person  or  town,  until  we  have  sent  him 
two  or  three  numbers,  or  more,  we  shall  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  work,  as  the  law  prescribes,  until  due  notice  is  given, 
and  all  arrearages  paid.  We  are  thus  particular  in  our 
remarks  on  this  subject,  because  we  know  it  is  not  an  un- 
heard of  thing  for  subscribers  to  go  on,  two  or  three  months, 
duly  receiving  a  work,  and  then,  to  wake  up,  and  find,  all  of 
a  sudden,  that  they  have  got  a  third  of  the  way  through  a 
new  volume  ;  and  then,  send  back  a  number,  written  upon, 
stop  this  work,  without  saying  a  word  about  paying  for 
what  they  have  already  received,  or  making  any  compen- 
sation for  rendering  the  whole  volume  of  no  value  to  the 
publisher,  by  thus  breaking  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
much  justice  in  this  course,  and  we  had  rather  erase,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  volume,  the  names  of  all  those 
subscribers  who  do  not  wish  to  take  it. 

We  have  assurances  of  communications  from  a  number  of 
able  writers,  upon  the  subjects  of  health,  and  education,  so 
that,  we  trust,  the  third  volume  will  be  worthy  of  the  patron- 
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age  of  the  public ;  and,  as  the  page  will  be  enlarged  about 
one  third,  and  the  numbers  neatly  covered,  we  trust,  all  those 
who  take  the  work  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
money. 

In  addition,  the  Journal  of  Health  will  contain  descriptions 
of  diseases,  with  their  more  common  and  appropriate  reme- 
dies, so  as  to  be  highly  valuable  to  all  those  families  who  are 
so  situated  that  they  cannot  readily  call  a  physician  ;  or  for 
such  as  may  follow  the  seas.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  to  them, 
a  System  of  Domestic  Medicine. 

It  will  be  published  by  Charles  Rice  &  Co.,  No.  12,  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  to  whom  all  communications  for  the  work, 
and  all  letters  relating  to  its  business  department,  must  be 
addressed.  It  will  be  edited  by  our  humble  self,  assisted  by 
several  physicians,  and  other  literary  gentlemen. 


(For  the  Practical  Educator.) 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  government  of  a  school,  the  highest  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  prevent  evil  by  teaching  the  children  to 
do  right  from  a  sense  of  duty,  which  they  owe  to  themselves, 
to  their  parents,  and  to  their  Creator.  "  The  Creator  has  so 
formed  the  human  heart,  that  doing  good  must  be  a  source 
of  pleasure,  and  he  who  tastes  this  pleasure  once,  will  almost 
always  wish  to  taste  it  again.  To  do  good  to  any  individual, 
creates  or  increases  the  desire  to  do  it."  Abbott's  Teacher. 
Having  full  faith  in  this  sentiment,  my  labors  are  constantly 
directed,  to  have  it  fully  felt  and  realized  by  the  children,  to 
make  them  love  the  school  and  all  things  pertaining  to  its 
prosperity.  "  Morality  ought  to  be  the  aim,  and  under- 
standing but  a  means  of  attaining  it.  In  examining  man- 
kind at  large  we  shall  find  that  general  happiness  is  founded 
more  on  morality  than  on  intellect." — Spurzheim. 

"  The  great  object  to  be  kept  always  in  view  is  to  estab- 
lish the  dominion  of  conscience,  to  make  it  quick  and  active, 
and  to  connect  with  its  action  the  formatiou  of  habit." — Geo. 
B.  Emerson. 

Now,  however  much  the  teacher  may  labor  to  establish 
these  principles  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  children, 
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and  however  well  pleased  and  satisfied  he  may  be  with  the 
intellectual  improvement  and  moral  conduct  of  his  school 
generally,  he  will  occasionally  be  called  to  meet  with  partic- 
ular cases  of  stubbornnesss  and  misconduct,  of  boisterous 
behavior,  and  disrespect  to  his  authority,  that  will  try  exceed- 
ingly his  patience,  and  tax  all  his  resources  for  the  proper 
remedy  to  remove  or  abate  the  evil. 

These  improprieties  sometimes  occur  more  from  want  of 
thought,  than  any  evil  intention.  When  such  be  the  case, 
the  discriminating  teacher  can  easily  correct  the  evil.  The 
scholar  who  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  violates  one  of  the 
regulations  of  the  school,  will  readily  listen  to  admonitions 
given  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  love. 

Instances  are  occasionally  occurring  in  every  school  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  I  will  relate  one  that  occurred  in  mine  a 
short  time  since ;  and  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met 
and  overcome.  Three  boys,  whose  ages  are  thirteen,  twelve, 
and  ten,  were  generally  very  good  boys,  especially  during 
school  hours  ;  but  at  intermissions  and  recesses,  they  were 
very  rude  and  noisy;  manifesting  in  their  plays  and  inter- 
course with  other  scholars,  the  manners  and  actions  of 
rowdyism.  They  were  gently  reproved ;  and  for  a  (ew  days 
they  did  better  ;  still,  they  did  at  no  time  entirely  discontinue 
their  mischievous  conduct ;  and  one  day,  being  more  thought- 
less than  ever,  they  took  from  the  wood-room  an  empty  coal 
barrel,  and  rolled  it  about  the  yard,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  smaller  children.  I  saw  it  from  the  window,  and  at 
once  concluded  that  decisive  measures  must  be  taken  to  stop 
such  conduct,  or  it  would  produce  bad  effects  with  all  the 
boys.  The  bell  was  rung.  The  boys  came  in  ;  but  nothing  was 
said ;  and  the  exercises  went  on  as  though  all  had  been 
right  at  recess.  The  hour  for  closing  the  school  came. 
Those  three  boys  were  requested  to  stop.  The  others  were 
dismissed.  I  noticed  that  they  looked  sour  —  and  I  thought, 
now  is  the  time  to  manage  with  caution.  Shall  the  rod  be 
used?  (for,  in  extreme  cases,  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary)  or  shall  persuavive  measures  be  again  resorted  to  ? 
Can  it  be,  that  they  violated  the  rules  of  the  school,  from 
any  hatred,  or  desire  to  give  pain  to  the  teacher  ?  I  thought 
not.  Yet,  they  came  forward  and  seated  themselves  upon 
the  front  seat,  with  a  pouty  lip,  and  angry  shake  of  the  head ; 
and   their  every  appearance  showed,  that  being  obliged  to 
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tarry  after  school  did  not  suit  their  taste,  or  notions  of  right. 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  instead  of  speaking  to  them 
directly,  commenced  singing  a  tune  which  happened  to  be 
chalked  out  upon  the  black  board,  and  after  singing  it  through 
once,  requested  them  to  join  in  with  me.  This  move  was 
so  sudden,  and  so  different  from  what  they  expected,  that  it 
at  once  subdued  their  angry  feelings,  or  self-will,  and  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  their  appearance ;  and  before  I 
had  gone  through  the  tune  the  second  time,  their  voices 
chimed  in  with  mine.  Now  they  were  ready  to  listen  to 
admonition  or  council,  and  could  plainly  see  that  the  teacher 
in  his  corrections,  aimed  only  to  their  good.  They  listened 
attentively,  and  were  truly  sorry  for  their  thoughtless  behav- 
iour. We  left  the  room  together,  cheerful  and  happy ;  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  again  occurred.  G.  N . 


From  the  Gazette  of  the  Union. 

A  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  KEEPING  SCHOOL. 

When  we  were  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  we  thought, 
we  had  sufficient  dignity  and  science  to  take  charge  of  a 
country  school,  as  we  doubt  not  we  had.  Having  received, 
therefore,  from  the  chief  committee-man  of  an  obscure  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Maine,  an  invitation  "  to  flesh  our  virgin 
sword,"  in  this  way,  we  joyfully  accepted  the  task,  at  eight 
dollars  a  month,  with  the  enviable  privilege  of  "  boarding 
round,"  without  charge. 

One  fine,  bright,  cold  Monday  morning,  we  found  ourself 
on  the  scene  of  action,  It  was  in  a  cedar  swamp,  on  the 
back  or  northern  side  of  a  black  and  barren  range  of  hills 
called  Appleton  Ridge ;  an  appropriate  name,  excepting  the 
apple  !  All  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  place  were  built 
of  logs,  with  the  exception  of  the  respectable  seat  of  learn- 
ing, over  which  we  were  to  have  the  honor  to  preside. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  took  our  magisterial  desk,  and,  with 
becoming  gravity,  promulgated  our  code  of  laws. 

The  usual  exercises  of  reading  and  spelling  having  been 
gone  through  with,  we  began  to  find  our  flock  rather  unruly. 
"  May  I  gwout  ?  "  said  one.     "  Please,  sir,  may  I  speak?' 
said  another.     Of  course,  in  our  extreme  desire  to  conciliate 
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and  make  friends  of  all,  we  gave  permission.  That  moment 
we  were  done  for.  Every  scholar  was  up,  and  every  tongue 
was  loose.  "  May  I  gwout !  "  "  May  I  gwout  ?  "  "  May  I 
speak?"  "May  I  speak?"  so  all  were  going  out  or  all 
were  speaking.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  Night  never 
descended  on  a  wearier  man.  We  sought  our  boarding 
place — and  what  a  place  !  a  log  hovel,  almost  as  large  as  a 
small  down  east  snow  drift,  containing  one  room  and  an  attic, 
a  stone  fire-place,  a  red-haired  couple,  and  ten  children,  of 
all  sizes,  one  dog  and  two  cats. 

At  supper,  all  parties  surrounded  the  table.  It  consisted 
of  tea,  sweetened  with  molasses,  fried  pork,  and  boiled 
potatoes,  and  corn  bread,  baked  to  the  hardness  of  a  rock. 
But  the  tea  was  musty,  the  butter  was  rancid,  and  the  pork 
—  we  never  eat  pork,  —  so  in  fact  our  supper  left  us  hun- 
grier than  it  found  us.  We  slept  in  the  attic,  to  which  we 
ascended  by  the  aid  of  the  stones  that  projected  from  the 
chimney  !     So  ended  our  first  day. 

The  second  day.  Arose  early,  went  to  Squire  Lenniken's 
to  board.  House  of  the  same  material  and  dimensions. 
Breakfast,  fried  pork  and  rye  coffee,  and  butter  made  of  hog's 
fat.  Carried  our  dinner  to  the  school  house  in  our  pocket ; 
it  consisted,  as  we  found  on  opening  it,  of  two  slices  of  rye 
bread,  with  pork  fat  spread  between  them,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter.  At  school  found  the  scholars  worse  than  ever  — 
whipped  six  boys  and  four  girls,  and  got  whipped  ourself,  and 
thrown  out  into  a  snow  bank  ! 

Third  day.  We  were  "  non  est  inventus."  At  the  ear- 
liest dawn  we  fled  to  a  place  called  Hope,  and  much  need 
had  we  of  hope.  We  have  never  heard  from  that  place 
since,  nor  have  they,  probably,  ever  heard  of  us,  or  to  what 
country  we  fled.  Thus  ended  our  first  attempt  at  school- 
keeping. 


Sending  Consumptive  Patients  North. — A  recent  traveller 
mentions  the  curious  circumstance,  that  the  customs  of  Asia 
are  in  many  respects  diametrically  opposite  those  of  Europe. 
For  example,  we  eat  with  knives  and  forks,  the  Turk  with 
his  fingers.  We  shave  off  the  beard,  they  coax  it  out  as  long 
as  possible.  We  dress  in  tight  clothes,  they  in  loose.  We 
sit  in  chairs,  they  squat  on  cushions.       We  have  one  wife, 
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they  four  ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  organization  of  soci- 
ety, the  contrast  becoming  even  more  striking  in  some  of  the 
minor  details  of  domestic  life.  From  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  medical  practitioner  belonging  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, we  learned  the  novel  fact,  that  a  decided  advantage 
is  realized  by  consumptive  patients  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern States,  in  going  North  instead  of  South.  Here  in  lati- 
tude 42,  when  the  easterly  winds  begin  to  prevail — and  they 
blow  triumphantly  for  a  long  time  in  the  spring — the  opinion 
is  universal,  that  persons  with  irritable  lungs,  those  afflicted 
with  deep-seated  coughs,  more  especially  such  as  have  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  phthisis,  should  go  somewhere  South.  No 
very  definite  idea  appears  to  be  attached  to  this  expression — 
as,  since  the  Mammoth  Cave  lost  its  reputation,  no  one  place 
holds  a  preference  over  another  in  respect  to  its  sanitary 
advantages  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  unless  it  be 
St.  Augustine  and  the  region  round  about.  To  go  South, 
in  short,  simply  means  (and  it  is  a  point  of  commendable 
ambition)  to  get  somewhere  beyond  the  searching  influence 
of  these  chilling,  damp  winds.  One  finds  Charleston,  S.  C, 
agreeable  ;  perhaps  another  wends  his  way  to  Georgia ;  and 
some  find  an  El  Dorado  in  the  bland  climate  of  Louisiana  or 
Florida.  Peregrinations  are  induced  by  a  supposed  necessity, 
consequent  upon  the  inefficiency  of  medication  at  home  ; 
and  thus  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the  New  England  States, 
feeling  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  leave  their 
own  happy  fire-side  associations,  so  strong  is  the  love  of  life, 
are  strewn,  as  it  were,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  verge 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Union.  At  those  same 
inviting  regions,  the  native  inhabitants  are  prone  also  to  pul- 
monary consumption,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  marks  the 
statistics  of  that  disease  at  the  North.  Still,  lesions  of  the 
lungs  and  tuberculous  phthisis  are  frequently  recognized,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  their  progress  are  as  difficult  to  con- 
trol there,  as  in  the  frigid  climate  of  the  northern  States. 
When  a  change  of  location  is  advised,  however,  instead  of 
creeping  onward  farther  South,  the  gentleman,  with  whom 
we  have  been  conversing,  argued  with  much  ingenuity  to 
prove  that  they  should  hasten  North,  and  that  their  only 
chance  of  a  permanent  restoration  depended  upon  that  move- 
ment more  than  any  other.  He  called  to  his  aid  some 
cogent  facts,  besides  dwelling  with  enthusiasm  on  the  philo- 
sophical principles  involved  in  the  proposition. 
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Without  contending  with  any  one  on  the  doctrine  of  con- 
traries, as  going  South  from  the  North,  and  North  from  the 
South,  to  allay  symptoms  and  tendencies  similar  in  character, 
we  prefer  that  those  most  familiar  with  the  results  of  such 
practice  should  discuss  the  subject — and  whatever  light  may 
be  exhibited,  if  it  is  truly  light,  will  be  received  by  us  and  the 
profession  with  feelings  of  gratitude. — Bost.  M.  fy  S.  Jour. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  send  patients,  who  are  consumptive,  North  than 
South.  Consumption  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Northern 
regions.  In  Siberia  and  Kamskatka,  it  is  said  never  to  take 
place,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should  not. 
The  climate,  though  cold,is  not  changeable,  and  the  frequent 
changes  are  the  grand  cause  of  its  prevalence  upon  this  coast. 
The  disease  is,  unquestionably,  hereditary  ;  that  is,  a  pecu- 
liar diathesis,  or  state  of  constitution  exists  which  disposes 
to  it ;  but  the  system  is  irritated  by  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  latent  seeds  of  the  disease  called  into 
action  ;  and  thus  consumption  is  induced.  But  send  one 
who  is  predisposed  to  it,  where  the  climate  is  not  variable, 
and  you  take  away  the  stimulus  to  the  disease.  We  know 
not  who  the  gentleman  was,  with  whom  Dr.  Smith  conversed, 
previous  to  writing  the  above  article,  but  whoever  he  might 
have  been,  he,  undoubtedly,  had  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
case. 


Use  of  Ice  in  Bowel  Complaints.  —  Our  experience  in 
this  epidemic  has  been  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  ice, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  our  patients  in  every  instance 
where  it  was  desired.  We  have  lately  noticed  in  the  journals, 
a  recommendation  of  ice  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  In 
the  Transyslvania  Journal,  vol  IX.  p.  240,  we  reported  some 
cases  of  that  disease,  in  which  ice,  and  effervescing  draughts 
produced  the  happiest  effects,  and  ever  since,  our  practice 
has  been  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  our  patients  for  ice  and 
iced  drinks,  in  all  forms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disease. 
During  the  excessively  hot  weather  of  the  present  season, 
we  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  most  pleasing  results  from 
this  practice,  both  in  children  and  adults.  Called  to  a  patient 
troubled  with  sick  stomach,  before  giving  any  medicine,  our 
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invariable  rule  has  been  to  prescribe  ice,  until  the  gastric 
symptoms  were  relieved ;  and  not  a  case  has  yet  come  under 
our  notice,  in  which  it  failed  to  afford  marked,  and  almost 
immediate  relief. 

Thus  premised,  a  few  doses  of  calomel  have  been  found 
sufficient,  in  most  instances,  to  relieve  the  complaint.  Quin- 
ine, of  course,  is  prescribed,  when  the  case  exhibits  a  peri- 
odic character. —  Western  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg, 


(F'or  the  Practical  Educator.) 

MATHEMATICAL. 


Dr.  Cornell. — Using  logarithmic  tables  of  seven  decimal 
places,  I  find  the  answers  to  T's  question  on  page  343  of  the 
Educator  to  be,  AD  283.627,  BD  243,109,  and  CD  202.591 
yards. 

As  the  only  difficulty  in  this  question  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  question  proposed  by  me  on  page  235,  no  solution  of 
which  has  yet  appeared,  I  do  not  send  you  the  solution  of 
T's  question  at  this  time. 

I  would  remark  that  on  reviewing  my  solution  of  that 
question,  I  find  an  error,  so  that  the  answer,  unintentionally 
given  when  the  question  was  proposed,  is  no  exactly  correct. 

May  not  the  reason  "  that  no  one  dares  grapple  with  W. 
R's  proposition"  be,  that  some  of  the  conditions,  as  stated  by 
him,  are  unintelligible  to  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  ? 

Yours  respectfully,  M. 

Nov.  30,  1347. 


Mr.  Editor, — As  no  solution  has  been  given  to  the  Mathematical 
question  [  proposed  in  the  Aug.  number,  I  will  offer  my  own. 

Solution. — 1st.  From  the  point  at  the  base  (A)  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  denote  the  points,  where  the  horizontal  line,  the  visual 
line  of  the  point  in  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  that  of  the  apex, 
cut  this  perpendicular  by  B,  C  and  D  ;  also  the  point  of  observation 
by  O. 

2d.  In  the  triangle  ABO,  AB=32  ft. ;  angle  at  0=1°  ••  30'  and 
at  B— 90"  Hence  the  side  OB  is  found  by  PI.  Tr.— also  the 
distances  BC,  CD  and  BD. 

3d.  Conceive  a  horizontal  line,  parallel  with  the  front  side  of  the 
pyramid,  to  cross  the  perpendicular  AD,  at  C,  atecl  denote  the  points 
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of  this  line  visually  intersected  by  the  boundary  lines  of  the  pyra- 
mid, on  the  right  by  E,  and  on  the  left  by  F. 

4th.  The  angels  made  by  the  point  in  the  side,  with  E  and  F  are 
given  as  horizontal)  hence,  being  measured  horizontally,  they  are 
contained  by  the  perpendicular  planes  of  the  lines  OE,  OF  and  OC, 
which  planes  intersect  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  O.  If,  then,  we 
take  a  point,  P,  in  this  perpendicular,  so  that  OP=BC,  the  angle 
EPC  will  be  8°,  and  FPO,  6°  30'. 

5th.  Conceive  a  square  to  be  formed  on  the  side  EF  of  the  tri- 
angle EPF  ;  then  PC,  produced  to  a  perpendicular  dropped  from 
the  apex,  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  this  square — for  EF  and 
the  front  side  of  the  pyramid,  being  parallel,  the  line  PC  produced, 
must  cross  them  at  similar  angles,  and  its  perpendicular  plane,  cut 
them  and  their  squares  proportionally. 

6th.  Describe  a  circle  about  the  triangle  EPF,  and  denote  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  line  PC  produced  by  G,  also  the  centre  of 
the  square  formed  on  EF  by  PI,  and  connect  H  and  G,  each  with 
E  and  F  by  right  lines. 

7th.  The  angle  EFG=EPG=EPC  both  being  in  the  same  seg- 
ment. So  also  FEG==FPG;  hence  EGF=90°— 8°— 6°  ••  30= 
75°  30'.  The  angle  EHF=:90o,  and  hence  HFE=45°,  (the  tri- 
angle EHF  being  isoceles.)  The  angle  EFH— EFG=HFG=37°, 
Now  assuming  EF=any  number,  we  can  find  FG,  FH  and  HC 
proportional  to  it.  Hence  we  can  find  the  angle  FHG  or  FHP,  also 
HFP  and  CFP=EFP. 

8th.  The  side  CP,(=BO)  of  the  triangle  CPF  being  found  by  2d, 
and  its  angles  by  7th,  the  side  FP  may  be  found  ;  also  the  side  EF 
of  the  triangle  EPF. 

9th.  Now,  CD  :  EF  ::  AD  :  IK=side  of  the  pyramid  at  the  base. 
And  as  the  assumed  EF,  is  to  its  proportional  OH,  so  is  IK  to  AL — , 
L  being  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  at  the  base. 

10th.  Drop  a  perpendicular  from  the  apex  (N)  to  L,  and  produce 
OB  to  the  point  of  intersection  M.  Then  AL=BM  and  BM-|-OB= 
OM,  which  is  the  base  of  the  right-angle  triangle  OMN  ;  hence  as 
the  angle  at  O  is  given,  (28°  30',)  the  perpendicular  MN  may  be 
found  ;  hence  LN,  for  MN-|-LM=LN=the  height  of  the  pyramid. 
(N.  B.  LM=AB=32.) 

Finally,  IK,  the  side  of  the  pyramid  at  the  base,  and  LN,  its 
height,  being  found,  other  dimensions  and  the  contents,  may  bs 
found  by  the  usual  methods.  W,  R* 

Stoughton,  Dec.  8th,  1847. 


ARITHMETICIAL  QUESTION 

on1063**1"8       i.  40i 

From  32         5T     subtract  22^ 
ld<39  51 

What  is  the  remainder? 
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Beef-tea. — When  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  of  fat,  and 
separated  from  the  bones,  in  the  finely  chopped  state  in 
which  it  is  used  for  beef  sausages  or  mince-meat,  is  uniformly 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  slowly  heated  to 
boiling,  and  the  liquid,  after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  is  strained  through  a  towel  from  the  coagulated  albumen, 
and  the  fibrine,  now  becoming  hard  and  horny,  we  obtain  an 
equal  weight  of  the  most  aromatic  soup,  of  such  strength  as 
cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  boiling  for  hours,  from  a  piece 
of  flesh.  When  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  other  usual  addi- 
tions by  which  soup  is  usually  seasoned,  and  tinged  some- 
what darker  by  means  of  roasted  onions  or  burnt  sugar,  it 
forms  the  very  best  soup  which  can  in  any  way  be  prepared 
from  one  pound  of  flesh. — Liebig. 


Citerarji  2fotxce0. 

The  Daguereotype — No.  8,  has  been  received,  and  is  truly 
an  interesting  number. —  Chambers1  Miscellany — No.  9,  is 
on  our  table,  and  is  the  best  of  all  the  good  numbers  of  that 
work.  We  wish  the  great  reading  public  would  all  read 
this  interesting  publication. — LittelVs  Living  Age  —  No. 
186,  has  been  received,  and  contains  much  that  is  highly 
valuable.  Read  the  article  on  "  Old  fashioned  Irish  Court- 
ing.— The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  —  the  only 
weekly  medical  publication  in  this  country,  is  promptly  re- 
ceived ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  its  able  editor,  does  up  his  work  in 
good  taste.  He  handles  quackery  without  gloves.  —  The 
Hingham  Patriot  —  has  much  improved  latterly,  probably, 
in  prospect  of  the  rail-way  now  in  process  of  construction  to 
that  town.  Tf  the  mere  prospect  of  having  an  iron  road  from 
Hingham  to  our  city  improves  that  paper  so  much,  what,  and 
how  great  will  be  the  improvements  of  the  whole  south  shore  ? 
— First  Book  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  —  By  Calvin 
Cutter,  M.  D.,  and  Clark  &  Austin,  New  York  :  B.  B.  Mus- 
sey  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  an  excellent  work  for  schools 
and  families,  neither  of  which  should  be  without  it.  It  con- 
tains eighty-four  engravings  which  are  very  well  executed. 
Read  the  Preface  carefully,  and,  study  the  whole  book,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited. 


